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DEDICATION 

OF THE 

PASTORALS. 



TO THE RIGHT HON. 

HUGH, LORD CLIFFORD', 

BABON OF CHUDLEIGE. 
MY LORD, 

I HAVE foimd it Qot more difficult to translate 
Virgil, tiiaa to find such patrons as I desire for my 
translation. For though England is not wanting in 
a learned nobility, yet such are my unhappy cir* 
cmnstances, that they have confined me to a narrow 
choice ^ To the greater part I h^ve not tlie honour 
to be known ; and to some of theai I cannot show 
at present,, by any public act^ that grateful respect 
wl^cli I shall ever bear them in my heart. Yet I 
have no reason to complain of Fortune ; since, in 
the midst of that abundance, I could not possibly 

' The son of lonMreasarer Clifford, to whum the Dedicator 
b«! inscribed his tragedy of * Amboyna.* 

' Diyden is here sapposed to athide to the circnmscribe4 
ly^hen; of bb own relij^ion and politics. 
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have chosen better, than the worthy son of so 
illustrious a father. He vras the patron of my 
manhood, when I flourished in the opinion of the 
world; though with small advantage to my fortune, 
till he awakened the remembrance of my royal 
master. He was that PoIHo, or tliat Varus, who 
introduced me to Augostus; and though he soon 
dismissed himself from state-afiairs, yet, in the 
short time of his administration, he shone so power- 
fully upon me, tliat, like the heat of a Russian 
summer, he ripened the fruits oi poetry in a cold 
climate, and gave me wherewithal to subsist at 
least in tlie long winter which succeeded. What 
I now offer to your lordship, is the wretched re- 
mainder of a sickly age, worn out with study and 
oppressed by fortune ; without other support than 
the constancy and patience of a Christian. You, 
my lord, are yet in the flower of your youth, and 
may live to enjoy the beneflts of the peace which 
is promised Europe ; I can only hear of that blessing : 
for years, and, above all things, want of health, 
have shut me out from sharing in the happiness. 
The poets, who condemn tlieir Tantalus to hell, 
had added to his torments, if tiiey had placed him 
in £]ysium, which is the proper emblem of my 
condition. The fruit and the water may reach 
my lips, but cannot enter : and, if they could, yet 
I want a palate as well as a digestion. But it is 
some kind of pleasure to me, to please those whom 
I respect : and I am not altogether out of hope, 
that these Pastorals of Vii^il may give your lord- 
ship some delight, though made English by one 
|/rho scarce remembers that passion which inspired 
xny author when he wrote them. These were his 
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first essay in poetry (if the * Ceiris' was not his):: 
and it was more excusable in him to describe love 
when he was yonn^, -than for me to translate bim 
when I am old. He died at tlie age of fifty-two ; 
and I began this work in my great climacteric. 
Bnt having perhaps a better constitotion than my 
aothor, I ha?e wronged him less, considering my 
circumstances, than those who have attempted him 
before, either in our own or any modern iangoage.* 
And though this version is not void of errors, yet 
it comforts me that the faults of others are not 
worth finding. Mine are neither gross nor freqaent 
ill those Kclognes, wherein my master has raised 
himself above that homble style in wliich pastoral 
dehghts ; and which, I must confess, is proper to 
the education and converse of ^liepberds *. for he 
found the strength of his genius betimes, and was, 
even in his youth, preluding to his Georgics and 
his ^neis. He could not forbear to try his wings, 
tliough bis pinions were not hardened to maintain 
a long laborious flight. - Yet sometimes they bore 
him to a pitch as lotly as ever he was able to reach 
afterwards. Bnt when he was admonished by his 
subject to descend, ho came down gently, circling 
in tlie air, and singing, to the ground ; like a lark, 
melodious in her mounting, and continuing her 
song tiH she alights ; still preparing for a higher 
flight at her next sally, and tuning her voice to 
better music. The fourtli, the sixth, and the eighth 
Pastorals, are clear evidences of this truth. In tlie 
three first, he contains himself within his bounds : 
but addressing to PoUio, his great patron, and him- 
self no -vulgar poet, he no longer could restntin 
•the freedom of his spirit, but began to assert his 
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native character, which is sablimity — putti^ him- 
self under tiie conduct of the same Cunuean Sibyl, 
whom afterwards he gave for a guide to his ^neas. 
It is true, he was sensible of his own boldness ; 
and we know it by the paulo nuyora, which begins 
his fourth Eclogue. He remembered, like young 
Manlius, that he was forbidden to engage : but 
what avails an express command to a youtliiul 
courage, which presages victory in the attempt ? 
Encouraged with success, he proceeds further in 
the sixth, and invades the province of philosophy. 
And, notwithstanding that Phoebus had forewarn* 
ed him of singing wars, as he there confesses ; 
yet he presumed tliat the search of nature was 
as free to him as to JU^retius, who at his age ex- 
plained it according to the principles of Epicu- 
rus. In his eightli Eclogue, he has innovated no* 
tiling ', the former part of it being the complaint 
and despair of a forsaken lover; the latter, a 
charm of an enchantress, to renew a lost affection. 
But the complaint perhaps contains some topics 
which are above the condition of his persons ; and 
our author seems to have made his herdsmen some- 
what too learned for their profession : the charms 
are also of tlie same nature ; but both were copied 
from Theocritus, and had received tlie applause of 
former ages in their original. There is a kind of 
rusticity in all those pompous verses , somewhat 
of a holy-day shepherd strutting in his country bus- 
kins. The like may be observed both in the Pol^ 
lio and the SUenw, where the similitudes are drawn 
from the woods and meadows. They seem to me 
to represent our poet betwixt a farmer and a 
courtier, when he left Mantua for Kome, aii$| 
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dressed fatraself in his best babit to appear before 
his patroDy somewhat too tine for the pkice lirom 
whence he came, and yet retaining part of its sim- 
plicity. In the ninth pastoral, he collects some 
beantifiil passages, which were scattered in Theo- 
critos, which he could not insert into any of his 
former Eclogues, and yet was unwilling they should 
be lost. In all the rest, he is equal to hfs Siciliao 
master, and observes, like him, a just decorum both 
of the subject and the persons ; as particularly in 
the third Pastoral, where one of his shepherds des- 
cribes a bowl, or mazer, curiously carved. 

In medio duo signa : Conoii, et quisfttit alter^ 
Descriptit radio totum qui geniibw orbem ? 

He remembers only the name of Conon, and for* 
gets the other on set purpose. Whether he means 
Anaximander or Eudoxiis, I dispute not : but he 
was certainly forgotten, to show bis coimtry swaii^ 
was no great scholar. 

After all, I must confess that the boorish dialect 
of Theocritus has a secret charm in it, which the 
Roman language cannot imitate : though Virgil has 
dravm it down as low as. possibly he could, as in 
the cfi^um pecus, and some other words, for which 
he viras so unjustly blamed by the bad ciitics of his 
age, wiio could not see the beauties of that merum 
rus, which the poet described in those expressions. 
But Theocritus may justly be preferred as tlie ori- 
ginal, without injury to Virgil, who modestly con- 
tents himself with the second place, and glories 
only in being the first who transplanted pastoral 
into 14s own cpuntiy, and brought it there to he^ 
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as happily as the cherry-trees which Lucullns 
bronght from Pontus. 

Oar own nation has produced a tliird poet in this 
kind, not inferior to the two former : for ttie Shep- 
herd^s Kalendar of Spenser is not to be matched 
in any modem language, not even by Tasso's Amin- 
ta; which infinitely transcends Guarini's Pastor 
Fido, as having more of nature in it, and being 
almost wholly clear from the wretched affectation 
of learning. I will say nothing of the Piscatory 
Eclogues \ because no modeiti Latin can bear 
criticism. It is no wonder, that, rolling down, 
through so many barbarous ages, from the spring 
of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth and ordures 
of tlie Goths and Yan^bUs. Neither will I mention 
Monsieur Fontenelle, tlie living glory of the French. 
It is enough for him to have excelled his master 
liucian, without attempting to compare our misera- 
ble age witli tlia^ of Yirgil or Theocritus. Let me 
only add, for his reputation, 

Si PergavML dextrA 
D^endi possent, etiam hac defensafuiasent. 

But Spenser, being master of our northern dia- 
lect, and skilled in Chaucer's Knglsh, has so exactly 
imitated the Doric of Theocritus, tliat his love is a 
perfect image of that passion which God infused 
into both sexes, before it was corrupted with the 
knowledge of arts, and the ceremonies of wliat we 
call good manners. 

My lord, I know to wliom I dedicate, and could 

3 The Plsratorla of SflnnnKarins, whirh are facelloatl/ 
censured by Tick«ll in No. *JS of (ke G aardian. 
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Bot have been induced by any motive to pnt tbis 
part of Virgil, or any other, into onleamed hands. 
Yon have read him widi pleasure, and, I dare say, 
with admiration, in the Latin, of which yon are a 
master. You have added to your natural endow- 
ments, (which without flattery are eminent,) the 
superstructures of study, and the knowledge of 
good authors. Courage, probity, and humanity^ 
are inlierent in you. These virtues liave ever been 
habitual to the ancient house of Cumberland, from 
whence you are descended, and of which our chro- 
nicles make so honourable mention in the loug wars 
betwixt the rival families of York and Lancaster. 
Your forefathers have asserted the party which 
they chose, till death, and died for its defence in 
the fields of battle. You have, besides, the fresh 
remembrance of yoor noble father, from whom 
you never can degenerate. 

Nee imbeUemferoces 
Progenerant aquike coltanbam. 

It being almost morally impossible for you to 
be other tlian you are by kind, I need neither 
praise nor incite your virtue. You are acquainted 
with the Roman history, and know, witliout my 
information, that patronage and clientship always 
descended. from the fathers to Ihe sons ; and that 
the same plebeian houses had recourse to the same 
patrician line which had fonnerly protected them, 
and followed tiieir principles and fortune to the 
last : so that I am your lordship's by descent, and 
part of your inheritance. And the natural inclina- 
tion which I have to serve you, adds to your paternal 
right i for I was wholly yours from the fii'st ou)- 
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ment when I bad the Imppinfiss and heoour oi 
being known to yoa. Be pleased therefore to ac* 
cept the ruduneots of Vifgil*s poetry, coarsely 
translated, I confess ; but which yet retain some 
beauties of the author, which neither the barbarity 
of our language, nor my unskilfulness, could so 
much suUy, but that they appear sometimes ia 
the dim mirr<^ which I hold before yoa. The 
subject is notunsuitable to your youth, which allows 
you yet to love, and is proper to yo«r present scene 
of life. Rural recreations abroad, and books ajt 
home, are the innocent pleasures of a man who is 
early wise, and gives Fortune no more hold of him 
than of necessity he most. It is good, on some 
occasions, to think beforehand as little as we can ; 
to enjoy as much of the presei^t as will not •endan- 
ger our futurity ; and to provide ourselves of the 
virtuoso^s saddle, which will be sure to amble, wbea 
the world is upon the hardest tiot. What I hum- 
bly offer to your lordship, is of this nature. I wish 
pleasant, and am sure it is innocent. May you 
ever continue your esteem for Virgil, and not lessen 
it for the faults of his translator; who is, with all 
^]anner of respect and sense of gratitude, 

My lord, 
your lordsliip's most humble 
A|id most obedient servant, 

^OHN PRYDEN, 
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TO 



THE PASTORALS; 

WrrR A SHOHT 

DEFENCE OF VIRGIL, 

AGAIKST SOME OF THE REFLECTIONS O^ MON- 
SIEUR FONTENELLEy 

By maiam Walsh, £aq >. 

As the writings of greatest antiquity are in verse* 
so, of all sorts of poetry, pastorals seem the most an- 
cient ; being formed upon the model of the first in- 
nocence and simplicity, which the modems (better 
to dispense themselves from imitating,) have wisely 
thought fit to treat as fabulous and impracticaUe. 
And yet they, by obeying the unsophisticated dic- 
tates of nature, eijoyed the most valuable blessings 
of life ; a vigorous health of body, with a constant 
serenity atid freedom of mind ; whilst we, with all 
our fanciful refinements, can scarcely pass an au- 
tumn without some access of a fever, or a whole 
day, not ruffled by some unquiet passion. He was 

I Mr. Malone seems to think it probable, that Dr. Knightly 
Cfa«twood Mifsa the aothor of this Preface, thongh attributed to 
the early patron of Pope. See Drydcn's Prose works, ill. 549- 
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not then looked apon as averyoldman, who reached 
to a greater number of years than in these times an 
ancient family can reasonably pretend to ; and we 
know the names of several, who saw and practised 
the world for a longer space of time, than we can 
read the account of, in any one entire body of history. 
In shorty they invented the most useful arts, pastu- 
rage, tillage, geometry, writing, music, astronomy, 
Sec, whilst the modems, like extravagant heirs 
made rich by their industry, ungratefully deride the 
good old gentlemen who left them the estate. Tt 
is not therefore to be wondered at, that pastorals 
are fallen into disesteem, together with that fashion 
of life upon which they were grounded. And me- 
thinks I see tlie reader already uneasy at this part 
of Virgil, counting the pages, and posting to the 
JEnei's: so delightful an entertainment is the very 
relation of public mischief and slaughter now be- 
come to mankind. And yet Virgil passed a much 
different judgment on his own works : he valued 
most tins part, and his Georgics, and depended 
upon them for his reputation with posterity ; but 
censures himself in one of his letters to Augustus, 
for meddling with heroics, the invention of a de- 
generating age. This is tiie reason that the rules 
bf pastoral are so little known or studied. Aris- 
totle, Horace, and the Essay of Poetry, take no 
notice of it : and monsieur Boileau (one of the 
roost accurate of the modems, because he never 
loses the ancients out of his sight) bestows scarce 
half a page on it. 

It is tlie design therefore of the few following 
pages to clear this sort of writing from vulgar pre- 
JHdices j to vindicate our author from some unjust 
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impotations ; to look into some of the rules of tliis 
sort of poetry, and inqiiire what sort of versifica- 
tion is most proper for it : in which point we are 
80 much inferior to the ancients, that this consider 
ration alone were enough to make some writers 
think as they ought, that is meanly, of their own 
perfonaanoes. 

As all sorts of poetry consist in imitation ; ' pas- 
toral is the imitation of a shepherd considered 
under that character.' It is requisite, therefore, 
to be a little informed of the condition and qualifi- 
cation of tliese shepherds. 

One of the ancients has observed truly, but sati- 
ically enough, that, ' Mankind is the measure of 
every thing.' And thus, by a gradual improvement 
of tlds mistake, we come to make our own age and 
country the rule and standard of others, and our- 
selves at last the measure of them all. We figure 
the ancient countrymen like our own,, leading a 
painfiil life in poverty and contempt, without wit, 
or courage, or education. But men had quite diffe- 
rent notions of these tiiiogs for the first four tllOl^ 
sand years of the world. Health and strength were 
then in more esteem than the refinements of plea- 
sure ; and it was accounted a great deal mote ho- 
nourable to till the ground, or keep a flock of sheep, 
than to dissolve in wantonness and effemiaatittg 
sloth. Hunting has now an idea of quality joined 
to it, and is become the most important business io 
the life of H gentleman: anciently, it was. quite other- 
ways. M. Fleury has severely remarked, that this 
extravagant passion for hunting is a strong proof of 
our Gothic extraction, and shows ad affinity of hn- 
moor with the savage Americans. The barbarous 
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Franks and other Germans (having neither com nor 
wine of their own growth), when they passed the 
Rhine, and possessed themselves of conntries better 
cahivated, left the tillage of the land to the old pro" 
prietors ; and aftervrards eontipned to hazard their 
lives as freely for tlieir diversion, as they had done 
before for their necessary subsistence. The English 
gavci this usage the sacred stamp of fashion ; and 
irom henoe it is, that most of our terms of hunting; 
are French. The reader will, I hope, give me his 
pardon for my freedom on this snbject, since an iH 
accident, occasioned by hunting, has kept England 
in pain, these several months together, for one of 
the best and greatest peers ^ which she has bred for 
acme ages ; no less illnstrions for civil virtues and 
learning, than Us ancestors mere for ril their victo- 
iies m France. 

But there are some pririts still left of tiie ancient 
esteem for hnsbandry, and their plain Miion of 
life, in many of our sor-names, and in the escut- 
Jtkeom of ISie most ancient families, even those of 
the greater kings, the roses, the lilies, the thbtle, 
Ac. It is generally known, that one of the princi- 
pal canses of the dcfposing of Mahomet the Fourth, 
was, that be would not allot part of the day to some 
manual labour, according to the law of Mahomet ; 
an ancient practice of his predecessors. He that 
reflects on this, will be the less surprised to find 
that Charlemagne, eight hnndredyears ago, ordered 
his children to be instructed in some profession : 
and eight Irandred years yet higher, that Augustus 
wore no. clothes but such as were made by the 
hands of the empress and her daughters; and 

* Tbe (tnke of Sbrcwibnry. 
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OlympiaB did Sesame for Alexander -the GreaU 
Nor will he wonder that the Rooiaiis, in great exi- 
gency, sent for tlieir dictator from tlie plough, 
whose whole estate was but of four acres; too little 
a spot now tor the orchard or kitdien-garden of a 
private gentleman. It is cwnmonly known, that 
Ihe founders of three themost renowned monarchies 
in the world were shepherds : and the subject of 
husbandry has been adorned by the writings and 
labour of more than twenty kings. It ought not, 
thereforfif to be matter of suiprise to a modem 
writer, that kings (the shepherds of tlie people in 
Homer,) laid down their first rudiments in tending 
tiieir mute sulijects ; nor that the wealth of Ulysses 
consisted in flocks and herds ; the intendants over 
whicli were then in equal esteem with officers of 
9tate in latter times. And therefore £uma>os as 
galled $ioi v^pCo^ in Homer ; not so much because 
Homer was a Ipvqr «f a-country life, to which he 
rather seems averse, but by reason of tlie dignity 
and greatness of his trust, and because he was the 
son of a king, stolen away, and sold by the Phte* 
iHcian pirates; which the ingenious Mr. Cowley 
•eeius not to have taken notice of. Nor will it 
seem strange, that the master of the 4)orse to kiqg 
liitious, iQ-the ninth .^eid, was found in the home- 
ly employment of cleaving blocks, when news of 
the first skirmisli betwixt the Trqjans and Latins 
was brooght to him. 

. Being therefore of such quality, they cannot be 
supposed so very ignorant and unpolished : the 
learning and good-bieediug of tlie world was then 
in tke hands of such people. He who was chosen 
by the consent of all parties to arbitrate so delicate 

VOL. I. B 
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an affiiir as, whpch vas the filirest 5f the three cele-* 
brated beauties of heaven, — ^he who had the addre8» 
to deliauch away Helen from her husband, her nap 
t|ve country, and from a crown, — understood what 
the French call by the too soft name of gdUmteriie i 
he had ac(iomplisfanients enough, how ill use soever 
he made of them^ It seems therefore that M. 
^ontenelle had not duly coiisfdered the matter,- 
when he reflected so severely ufion Virgil, as if be 
had not observed the laws of decency in Iiis pasto- 
rals, in making shepherds speak to things beside 
their character, and above Ibe^ capacity. He 
stands amaeed that shcp^rds should timnder out, 
as he expresses himself, the formation of the world, 
$md that too according to the system of Epicurus. 
* In truth,* (says he, page 176,) I cannot tell what 
to make of this whole piece (^e sixth Pastaral)^ 
I can neitlier comprehend the desigh of the author, 
Bor the connection of tlie parts. First come the 
ideas of philosophy, and presently after these inco^ 
herent fables,* &e. To expose him yet more, he 
subjoins, ' It is Silenos himself who makes all this 
absurd discourse. Virgtl says, indeed, that be had 
di-ank too much the day before ; perliaps the de* 
Itouch hung in his head when he composed ttm 
poem, &cJ Thus &r M. Fontenelle ; who, to the 
disgrace of reason, as himself ingenuously owns, 
first built his house, and then studied architecture ; 
I mean, first composed his Eclogues, and then 
Studied the rules. In answer to this, we may ob- 
serve, first, that this very pastoral which he singles 
out to triumph over, was recited by a famous player 
on the Roman theatre^ with marvellous apphiuse ; 
insomuch, that Cicero ,whe had beard part 6t* it 
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5B)y, ordered the \vhole to be rebeai^ed; sad, 
stmek with adHnratioB of it, conferted then apod 
Vir^ the gtovioaB title of 

Magn<B gpea altera Boma. 

Nor is it old DonMas otiAy who retates tills : ^^ 
hsnre tbe same account ffoiii anotKer very credible 
and sncient author; so that bere we Inire tlie 
jadgaaeot of Cicero, and the people of Rome, to 
eoirfront the single opinion of this advcntnroas cri- 
tie> A man ot^t to be well assured of bis owtf 
abilities, before be attacks tm author of established 
reputation. If M. Fonteaette hta perused the 
fragments of the ^Phoenician antiquity, traced the 
progress of learning throngli the ancient Greek 
write^, or so much as consulted his learned coun, 
tryman Uoetias, be would have found (which falls 
out Tinluckily for him) that a Chaldean shepherd 
discovered to the Egyptians and Greeks the creatioq 
of the world. And what subject more fit for such 
a pastoral, than that great afiair which was first 
aotllied to llie world by one of that profession |f 
Bf or does it appear (what he takes for granted^ 
fhat Virgil describes the original of the worfd a&. 
cording to the hypothesis of Epicurus. He was 
too well seen in antiquity to commit such a gross 
mistake ; there is not the least mention of chance 
hi that whofe passage, nor of the clinamen princi- 
pi&rtfm, so peculiar to Epicorus's hypothesis. Virl 
gil fasid not only more piety, but was of too nice a 
judgment to tntrodace a god denying the power 
and provideiice of the t>ei^^, and singing a hymo 
to the atoms atid blind chance. On the contrary, 
his deseription^ agrees very well with that of Moses 2 



^ 
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and the eloquent commentator Dacier, who is 8« 
confident that Horace had perused the sacred biS' 
tory, might with greater reason have affirmed the 
same thing of Virgil : for, besides the famous pas- 
sage in the sixth ^neid (by which this may be 
illustrated), where the word principwis used in 
front of both by Moses and Virgil, and the seatf 
are first mentioned, and the spiritna intu8 alit^ 
which might not improbably, as M. Dacier would 
suggest, allude to the ' Spirit moving ttpon the face 
iff the wateis ;' but omitting this parallel place, the 
successive formation of the world is evidently de- 
scribed in these words, 

Rerum pavJatim sumere/ormas : 

and it is hardly possible to render more literally 
that verse of Moses, ' Let the waters be gathered 
into one place^ and let the dry land appear y than in 
this of Virgil, 

Turn durare soluniy et diseludere Nerea ponto. 

After this, the formation of the sun is described 
(exactly in the Mosaical order), and next the pro- 
duction of the firat hving creatures, and that too in 
a small number, (still in the same method) 

Rara per ignotos errent animdlia montes. 

And here the aforesaid author, would probably 
remark, that Virgil keeps more exactly to the 
Mosaic system, than an ingenious writer, who will 
by no means allow mountains to be coieval with the 
worlds Thus much will make it probable at least, 
that Virgil had Moses in his thoughts, rather than 
Epicurus, when he composed this poem. But it is 
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further remarkable, that this passage was taken 
from a song attributed to Apollo, who himself, too. 
Unluckily had been a shepherd; and he took it 
from ukother yet more ancient, composed by tlie 
first inventor of music, and at that time a shep- 
herd too ; and this is one of the noblest fragments 
of Greek antiquity. And, because I cannot sop- 
pose the ingenious M. Fonteneile one of their 
number, who pretend to censure tlie Greeks, with- 
out being able to distinguish Greek from Ephesian 
characters, I shall here set down the lines from 
which Virgil took tliis passage, though none of the 
commentators have observed it. 

-epaifi y ol eoTiTO ^uvnt 



*ll; r» vgur» yeyoyTG) kou oJ$X»;^E/AMpfty ek«0to;)&C. 

Thus Linns too began his poem, as appears by a 
A:8gment of it preserved by Diogenes Laertius.; 
and the like may be instanced in Musfeus himself; 
so thatonr poet-here, with great judgment, (as al- 
ways,) follows the ancient cnstom of beginning 
their more solemn song» with the creation ; and 
does it too most properly under the person of a 
shepherd. And ttras, the first and best employ- 
ment of poetry was, to compose hymns in honour 
of the great Creator of the universe. 

Few words Will suffice to answer his other ob^ 
jections. He demands why those several trans^ 
formations are mentioned in tiiat poem ? And is 
not fable theii the life and soul of poetry? Caii 
himself assign a more proper subject of pastoral 
than the Satwnia regna^ tiie age and scene of thi» 
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kind fif poetry? Wh»t theme more fit for tbe moag 

of a god, or to impdnt religions awe, tliaa^Ue om^ 

iiipoteiit power of transforming the species o^ 

creatures at their plea&ure ? Their families lived ip 

groves, near the clear springs;. and ^what hetter 

tvanuog could be givep to the bopefol ^'o^t)g 

shepherds, than that they should not gazje tpq 

jnuch into the liquid dangerous looking-glass, for 

fear of being atoien by tlie water-nymphs; that is^ 

&Uing and being drowned, as HyUs was? Pasir 

|thae*s monstrous passion for a buU is certainly ^ 

9al]ject enough fitted for buckilics. Can M. Fo^b* 

tenelle tax Silenus for fetching too fiir the ti:an&< 

formation of the sisters of Phaeton into treesy 

when perhaps they nat at tliat very ijms .under the 

hospitable shade of those alders and poplars ; — opr 

the metamorphosis of Pliilomela into that i:avi9b<» 

ing bird, which makes the sweetest music of the 

^oves ? If he had looked into the anci^pt Oeek 

writers^ or «o much as consulted honest Serviu^ 

he would have disqovered, that under tlie a^egoiy 

of this drunkenness of Silenus, the r^neme«t 

wid exultation of sfa/^n'9 luinds by philo^o(>)iy was 

intended- But, if the author of these lefiecticw 

can take such flights in his wine, it is almost piity 

.thi^t drunkenness should be a sin, or that he should 

4ever want good stfixe of 3uiigondy «uid Cham*- 

paign. But indeed he aeem« Aot to haxre ever 

^ijc^ out of i^lonus's tankard, when he composed 

.either bis Critique or Pastorals. 

His censure on t^e fourth seem^ worse ^rc^unde^ 
jtbap the other. It is entitled, in fto^ne ancienjt 
pianuscripts, the History of the Renovation of the 
^prld : he complains t^^jt he < K»mQ% w^f^r^lVA^ 
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what 18 meant by those many figoratiye ekpres- 
sions :* but, if he had consulted the younger Vos^ 
8ius*8 dissertation op tliis Pastoral, or read the ex- 
cellent oration of the emperor Constantine, (made 
French by a good poA of their own,) he would 
liave found tliere the plaip ^iterpretatiop of all 
those figurative expressions; and, withal, very 
strong proofe of the truths of tlie Christian re^ 
ligion : saeb. as converted heathens ; as Valerianus, 
and others: And upon apcount of this piece, the 
mast learned of all the Latin fathers calls Virgil a 
Christian, even before Christianity. Cicero takes 
notice of it in his books of Divination; and Virgil 
prolNibly had put it in verse a considerable time 
befi»re the edition of his Pastorals. Nor does he 
appropriate it to PoUiOy or his son, but compli- 
mentally dates it from his consulship ; and, there- 
fore, some one who had not so kind thoughts of 
M. Fontenelle as I, would be inclined to think 
bim as bad a catholic as critic in tliis place. 

But, in respect to some books he has wrote 
since, I pass by a great part of this, and shall 
only touch briefly some of the rules of this sort 
of poem. 

The first is, that an air of piety opoQ all occa- 
sions should be maintained in the whole poem, 
llus appears in all the ancient Greek writers, as 
Homer, Hesiod, Axatus, &c. And Virgil is s« 
lexact in the observation of it, (not only in tfaia 
work, bat in his .£11^ too,) tiiat a celetoited 
Freneh writer taxes him for permitting JEneas to 
do nothing without the assistance of some god* 
Bat by this it appears, at least, that M. St. £vre« 
oiopt is no Jansenist. 
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M. FoDtenelle seems a Kttle defective in tliisr 
point : he brings in a pair 'of shepherdesses dis« 
pnting very warmly, whether Victoria be a god- 
'dess or a woman. Her great condescension and 
compassion, b^r affability tfbd goodness, (none oT 
the meanest attributes of the divinity,) pass for 
convincing arguments that she could not possiblj 
be a goddess. 

i^s Die98e8yio^our8fiere8 et m^isantes, 
Ne ra98wperoient point Its berg^es tremblantes 
Par ^obligeans diacoura^ des souris graeieux, 
Maie tu Vas vu : cttte auguste penonne, 
Qui rient de paroitre en ces Uettx, 
Prend aoin d^ rasnarer au moment q^4lle ^tonne r- 
Sa honti descendant sans peine jusqu* 4 noim. 

• In short, she lias too many divine perfections to be 
a deity, and therefore she is a mortal ; which wan 
the tiling to be proved. It is directly contrary to 
the practice of all ancient poets, as well as to the 
rnles of decency and religion, to make such odious 
preferences. I am much surprised, therefore, that 
he should use such an argument as this : 

Claris, aa-tu vu des dresses 
Avoir un air si facile et si doux ? 

Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luoa,. and . I 
know not how many, more of the heathen deities, 
too easy of access to Tithonus, to Anchises,. and 
to Endymion ? Is there any thing more sparkish 
and lietter-humoured than Venus's accosting her 
son in the deserts of Libya ? or than the beha- 
viour of Pallas to Diomedes, one of the most pec«> 
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feet and admirable pieces of all the. Iliads ; where 
she coadescends to raille him so agreeably ; aud, 
notwithstanding her severe virtue, and all the en- 
signa of msyesty with which she so terribly adorns 
•herself, condescends to ride with him in his cba* 
riot? But the Odysseys are full of greater in- 
stances of .condescension than this. 

This brings to mind that fUmons passage of Lo- 
can, in which he prefers Cato to all the geds at 
once : 

Vlctrix causa diis placuit, $ed victa Caioni — 

which Brebcenf ha» rendered so flatly, and whidi 
may be thus paraphrased : 

Heaven meanly with the conqueror did comply; 
But CatOy ratlier than submit, would die. 

It is an unpardonable presumption in any sort of 
religion, to compliment their princes at the ex- 
pense of their deities. 

But, letting that pass, this whole eclogue is bat 
a long paraphrase of a trite verse in Virgil, and 
Homer^ 

Nee fXfx hominem 9onai : O Dea certe ! 

So true is that remark of the admirable Earl of 
Koscommpn, if applied to the Romans, rather, I 
fear, than to the English, since his own death : 

' one sterling line, 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole 
pages shine. 

Anotlier rule is, that the character^} should re- 
present that ancient innocence, and unpractised 
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plaionesfl, which was then in tlie world. P^H! 
Kapio has gathered many instaoces of this out of 
Theocritus and Vir^ ; and the reader can do it 
as well as himself. But M. Fontenelle tnuns- 
•gressed this rule, when he hid himself in the 
^cket, to listen to the private discourse of the 
two shepherdesses^ This Is not only illrbreedini^ 
at Versailles: the Arcadian sheitherdeases them- 
aelves woold ha^e set their dogs upon one^ for 
such an unpardonable piece of rudeness. 

A third rule is, that there should be some or- 
dfrnnance, some design or little plot, which may 
Reserve the title of a pastoral scene. This is 
every where observed by Virgil, and particniari/ 
remarkable in the first Eclogue, the standard of 
all pastorals. A beautiful landscape presents it- 
self to your view ; a shepherd widi his flock 
around him, resting securely under a spreading 
beech, which furnished tilie first food to our an*! 
cestors; another in a quite difierent situation of 
mind and circnmstances ; the sun setting; the 
hospitality of the more fortunate shepherd, &c. 
And here M. Fontenelle seems not a little wanting. 

A fourth rule, and of great importance in this 
delic^ite sprt of writif9g is^ tet there be choice 
diversity of subjects; that the eclogue, like a 
beautif^ prospect, should charm by its variety. 
Virgil is admirable in this point, and fiir surpasses 
OTheocritus, as he does every where, when judg- 
ment imd contrivance have theprincipiil part The 
sol^t of the first Pastoral is hinted above. 

The second contains the love of Corydon for 
Alexis, and the seasonable reproach he gives him-^ 
self, that he left his vines half pruned (whicb^ ac«^ 
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<!(HUing to the Roman ritnala, derif ed a curae upon 
tb^ fr«it tluit giew upon it), miiilst he punned ^ui 
object vaadesermg hi§ pasaioD. 

The third, a sharp conlteiitioa a£ ivo ihepberds 
i^T the pnie of poefyy^ 

The foarA oootains the discomie of a nhephenl 
coflslbrtiiighiaoaeU^ htadfrlimng age, that a better 
Hswi ensoiog. ) 

The .fifths a tamentatioa for a dead firiend, the 
first dnnogbt of wfaioh is probably mere aaaeat 
than any of the peatomls a/ovr extsnt ; his bro- 
ther behsg at ficst intended; bat he ^Ekerwards 
asai&es his court to Aac^tos, by taming it into 
an apotheosis of Jnlins Gsesar. 

Tho sixth is the 8iieous. 

The sewnthy another pAetioal dilate, first com^ 
pQscid at Ifantoa. 

The ei|^ is ^be .description of a despairing 
lover, and a jaagical charm* 

lie sets the ninth alter aU these, Tery medesdy, 
because it was particdar to hhnself ^ aad here he 
wonld have ended that woric, if GaUos had not 
prevaiM upon hon to add one more in his fit- 
Yonr. 

T^tis cunons w/» Virgil in diversifying his sub- 
ieols. Bat M. Fontenelle is a great deal too oni" 
fonn : begin where you please, the subject is still 
Ihe save. We find it true what he says of him-' 
>elf, 

He seeaw to tA» pastorals and love-verses fiir 
the sanie .thing. Has human jpatnre no other pas^ 
i«»a? I>Qe» fot iear,.amb»tMiii, avance, pride, « 
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eapriecio of liononr, and laziness itself^ oftea 
triumph over love P Bnt this passion does all, not 
only in pastorals, but in modem tragedies too. A 
hero can no more fight, or be sick, or die, than 
be can be bom, without a woman. But dramatics 
have been composed in complaisance to the hu- 
mour of the age, and the prevailing inclination of 
the great, whose example has a raoie powerful in- 
fluence, not only in the little court behind the 
scenes, but on the great theatre of the world. 
However, this inundation of love-verses is not so 
much an effect of tlieir amorousness, as of im- 
moderate self-love ; this being the only sort of 
poetry, in which the writer can, dot only withont 
censure, bnt even with commendation, talk or 
himself. There is generally more of the passion 
of Narcissus, than concern for. Chloris and Cd- 
linna, in this whole affair. Be pleased to look into 
almost any of those writers, and you shall meet 
.every where that eternal Mot, which the admirable 
Pascal so judiciously condemns. Homer can 
never be enough admired for this one so particular 
quality, that he never speaks of himself, either in 
the Iliad, or theOdysseys : and if Horace had never 
told us bis genealogy, but left it to the writer of 
his life, perhaps he had not been a loser by it This 
consideration might induce those great critics, 
Varius and Tucca, to raze out the four first verses 
of the ^neu, in great measure, for the sake of 
that unlucky JHe ego. But extraordinary geniuses 
have a sort of prerogative, which may dispense 
them from laws, binding to subject wits. How- 
ever, the ladies have tlie less reason to be pleased 
with those addresses, of which the poet takes the 
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m^ater share to himself. Thus the beau presses 
into -their lU'essing-rooni ; bat it is not so much to 
adore their fair eyes, as to adjust his own steen- 
kirk and peruke, and set his countenance in their 
glass. 

. A fifth rule (which one may hope will not be 
contested) is^ tliat the writer should show in his 
compositions some competent skill of the subject 
matter, that which makes the character of persons 
introduced. In this, as in all other points of 
learning, decency, and economy of a poem, Vii^i 
much excels his master Theocritus. The poet is 
better skilled in husbandry than those that get 
their bread by it He describes the nature, the 
diseases, tlie remedies, the proper places, and 
seasons, of feeding, of watering their flocks ; tlie 
furniture, diet, the lodging and pastimes, of his 
shepherds. But the persons brought in by M. 
Fontenelle i^re shef^herds in masquerade, and 
liandie their sheep-hook as awkwardly as they do 
their oaten i^ed. They saunter about with their 
chert m&utoiu; but they relate as Uttle to the 
business in hand, as the painter's dog, or a Dutdt 
ship, docs to the history designed. One woutd 
suspect some of them, that instead of leading out 
their sheep into the plains of Mont Brison and: 
Marcilli, to the flowery banks of Lignon, or the 
Cbarante, they are driving directly d la boucherie, 
to make money of tliem. I hope hereafter M. 
Fontenelle .will choose his servants better. 

A sixth rule is, tliat as the style ought to be na- 
tural, clear, and elegant, it should have some pecu<^ 
liar relish of the ancient fashion of writing. Para- 
bles in those times were frequently used, as they, 
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are sfill hf flie etatern nations; pbilosopliical 
qoesHoins, siilgiMBy Stt, ; and of this yfe find in* 
sttticed in the iacr^ writings, in Homer, contem- 
panry with king David, in Herodotas, in tlie 
Greek tragedians. This piece of antiqnity is imi*' 
tited by Yii^ir with great judgment and discre* 
tion. He has proposed one riddle, which has 
never yet been s^ved by any of his commentators. 
Though lie knew the fides of rhetoric as well as 
Oicero himself, he conceals that skill in his Pas- 
torals, and keeps- close to the character of anti- 
quity. Nor ou^t the connections and transitions 
to be very strict and regnlar ; this would give the 
PMorals ap air of novelty ; and of this neglect of 
exact connection, we have instances in the writ- 
ings of the ancient Cbinedes, of the Jews, and 
Greeks, in Pindar, and other writers of dtthyram* 
bics, in the Choruses of JE^hyhis, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, ff M . Fontcnelle and Rnieus had con- 
sidered this, the one would have spared his critique 
of the sixth, and the other Iiis reBections upon the 
ninth Pastoral. The over-scrupulous cam of con* 
nections makes the modem compositions oftentimes 
tedious and flat : and by the omission of them it 
comes to pass, that the Pens4e$ of the incompara- 
ble M. Pascal, and peiiiaps of M, Bruyere, are' two 
of the roost entertaining books vrliicfa the modem 
French can boast of. Virgil, in ttiis point, was 
not only faithful to the character of antiquity, but 
copies after Nature herself. Thus a meadow, 
where the beauties of the spring are profusely 
blended together, makes a more deHgfhtful pros- 
pect, than a curious parterre of sorted flowers in 
our gardens : and we are much more transported 
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«^th tiie beauty of tlie beaveiis, and admimtidii of 
their Creator, in a clear nigbt, when we behold 
stars of all magnitudes promiscnonsly moring to- 
gether, than if thcise glorious lights were rnoked 
in their seYeral orders, or rednced into the fliiest 
geometrical figures. 

Another rule omitfced by Pi^re Rapin, as some of 
his are by me (for I do not deiigB an entire trea* 
tise in tids prefiice), is, that not only the sentences 
should be short and smart (upon which acconnt he 
justly blames the Italian and French, as too talks* 
tiveX but that the whole piece shook! be so too, 
Virgtt tnlnsgressed tins rule in his first Pastorals, 
(I mean those which he composed at Mantua,) bat 
rectified the fiiult in his riper years. This appears- 
by the Ct^^t which is as long as five of his Pas- 
torals put together. The greater part of those he 
finished haye less than a hundred verses ; and but 
two of them exceed that number. But the Sile- 
nu9f Which he seems to have designed for his mas- 
ter-piece, in which he introduces a god singing, 
and he too full of. inspiration (which is intended by 
that ebriety, which M. Fontenel|e so unreasonably 
ridicules), though it goes through so vast a field of 
matter, and comprises the mythology of near two 
thousand years, consists but of fifty lines ; so that 
its brevity is no less admirable, than the sBl:{iect<' 
matter, the noble fiishion of hamdling it, and the 
deity iq>eaking. Virgil keeps up bis characters 
in tfaia respect too, widi the strictest decency : for 
poetry and pastime was not the business of men'a 
lives in those days, but only their seasonable re-- 
fination after necessary laboBrs* And therefore 
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the length of some of the modern Itftlian and 
KnfrKsh compositions 4s against the rules of this 
kind of poesy. 

I shall add somethtng very briefly, tenching the 
yersification of pastorals, though it be a mortifying 
consideration to the moderns. Heroic verse (as 
it is commonly called) was used by tlie Greeks in 
this sort of poem, as very ancient and natural ; 
lyrics, iambics, 6cc, being invented afterwards: 
but there is so great a difference in the numbers 
of which it may be compounded, that it may pass 
rather for a genus, than species, of verse. Whoso- 
ever shall ^^ompare tlie numbers of the three fol- 
lowing verses, will quickly be sensible of ttie trutb 
of this observation. 

Tityre, tu patulte recuhans sub tegminefagi — 
tlie fii-st of the Georgics, 

Quidfaciat latas aegetesy quo sidere terram — 
and of the ^neis, 

Anna, virumque ccMo, Trqja qui jnimus ab oiis. 

The sound of the verses is almost as different as 
tlie subjects, fiut tlie Greek writers of pastoral 
usually limited tiiemselves to tlie example of the 
first; which Virgil found so exceedingly UiiRcult, 
that he quitted it, atid left the houoor of that part 
to Tdeocritiis. It is indeed probable, that what 
we improperly call rhyme, is the most ancient sort 
of poetry ; and learned men have given good ar- 
lunents for it: and therefore a French historian 
commits a gross mistake, when he attributes that 



iovention to a king of Gaid, as an Eoglish genUe- 
num does, when he makes a Roman emperor the 
iaveatorof it Bst the Greeks, who oodentood 
fiiUy the Ibrce and power of mnnhers, soon grew 
weaigr of this childish sort of veme, as the younger 
Voflsiiis justly cidls it ; and, therefore, those rhym- 
ing heaaDnetera, which Plntarch observes in Homer 
hiniself, seem to be the lemainB of a barbarous 
age. Viigil had liiem in such abhorrence, that he 
woidd lather make a fidse sjmtax, thanwlntwe 
caUaifayme. Such a vene as this, 

Fir, precwTf nxoiif /rater succurre soron, 

ivas {Niwable in Ovid : b^ the nicer ears in Augutf^ 
tos's court could not pardon Virgil for 

At regina pyri. 

so that Hie^^prineipd ornament of modem poetry 
was aceonnted deformity by the Latins and Greeks. 
It was they who invented the different termina- 
tions of words, those happy compositions, those 
short monosyllables, those transpositions for the 
etegance of ttie sound and ^ense, wliicb are waht- 
iag so much in modem languages. 'The French 
sometimes crowd together ten or twelve mono- 
syliables into one di^ttuted ^eise. Th^ may 
onderstBnd the nature of, but cannot imitate, ^ose 
wondeclul spondees of Pythagoru, by which he 
could suddenly pacify a man that was in a violent 
•transport of angei' ; nor those swift numbers of the 
prieata of Cybeic, which had the furce to enrage 
the nost sedate. and phlegmatic tempers. Nor 
can any. modem put into his own language the 
energy of that single poem of Catullus, 
▼oi.. I. . c 
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Super atta vectus AtySy &c. 

Latin is bat a corrapt dialect of Greek ; and tUe 
-French, Spanish, and Italian, a cormption of Latin -, 
and therefore a roan might as well go about to 
persuade me that vinegar is a nobler liquor than 
wine, as tliat the modem compositions can be as 
graceful and harmonious as the I^atin itself. The 
Greek tongue vei-y naturally falls into iambics, and 
therefore the diligent reader may find six or seven 
and twenty of them in those accurate orations of 
Isocrates. The Latin as naturally falls into he- 
roic ; and therefbre the beginning of livy's His^ 
tory is half a hexameter, and that of Tacitus ao 
entire one. The Roman historian^, describing 
the glorious effort of a colonel to break tlirongh a 
brigade of the enemies just after the defeat at 
Cannae, falls, unknowingly, into a verse not un- 
worthy Virgil himself 

Hac uhi dicta deditj sfringU gladiumf cuneoQ'tte 
Facto, per medics &c. 

Ours, and the French, can at best but fall into 
blauk verse, which is a fault in prose. The mis- 
fortune indeed is comm<m to us both ; but we de- 
serve more compassion, because we are not vain 
of fitxr barbarities. As age brings men back into 
tl^e state and infirmities of childhood, upoii the 
fiiU of thepr empire the Romans doted into riiiyroe^ 
as appears snfiiciently by the hymns of the Latin 
church ; and yet a great deal of the French poetry 
does hardly deserve that poor title. I shall give 
an faistance out of a poem which had the good tock 

Lfvy. 
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to giiin the prize in 1685 ; for the snbject deserved 
tt nobler pen. 

Toufi les jours ce grand roy, des autres roys Vexemple^ 
Sauvre un nouveau chemin aufaite de ton ternpUy &.C. 

The jadicions Malherbe exploded this sort of 
vene near eighty years ago. Nor can I forbear 
wondering at that passage of a famous academi- 
cian, in which he, most compassionatelf , excoses 
tli# ancients for tiieir not being so exact in their 
compositions as the modem French, because tliey 
wanted a dictionary, of which tlie French are at 
last happily provided. If Demosthenes and Cicero 
bad been so lucky as to have had a dictionary, and 
sueh a patron as cardinal Richefien, perhaps they 
might have aspired to the honour of Balzac's le- 
gacy of ten pounds, Le prix de Viloqnence, 

On the contrary, I dare assert tliat there are 
hardly ten lines in either of those great orators, or 
even in the catalogue of Homer's ships, which are 
not more harmonious, more truly rhythmical, than 
most of the French or English sonnets ; and there- 
fore they lose, at least, one half of their native 
beanty by translation. 

I cannot but add one remark on this occasion^ 
th^t the French verse is oftentimes not so much as 
rhyme, in tlie lowest sense ; for the childish repeti- 
tion of thtf same note cannot be called music; such 
instaneea are infinite, as in the forecited poem : 

£pris troph6e pach^ 

m^pris Orph^e cherch^ 

M. Boileau hunself has a great deal of tliis 
A*o»oTovfta> not by his own neglect, but purely by 
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the ftuttiiieflB and poverty of the Frencli tongue. 
M. Fontenelle at last goes into tlie excessive pain* 
doxes of M. Perrault, and boasts of the vast num- 
1>er of their excellent songs; preferring them to the 
Greek and Latin. But an ancient writer, of as 
good eredit, Ins assured us that seven lives would 
tardly saflfoe to read over the Ckieek odes ; but a 
lew weeka wovld tie suffioieiit, if a man were «o 
very idleipv t» read over «H tiie Freacb. In the 
mean tian, i ahonld be very glad to aee a cata- 
logue of bat iifiy of Ibeirs with 

Exact propriety of word and tlionght *. 

Notwithstanding all the hig^ encominms and mu- 
iual ^talatlons which tliey give one another, (for 
I am £ir from censuring the whole of that iUua- 
tdous society, to which the learned world is much 
obliged) after pill those golden dreams at the lionvre, 
that their pieces will be as niuch valued, ten or 
^twelve ages hence, as the ancient Crreek or Roman, 
I can no more get it into my head that they will 
last so long, tinin I could believe the learned Dr. 
H k ', of the Royal Society, if he should pre- 
tend to show me a butteifly that had lived a thoo- 
•andwiqters^ 

Wh<m M. Fontenelle wrote his Eclogues, he 
mw so iar from equalling Virgil or Theocritus, that 
be b^dsome pains to take before he could under- 
stand in what the principal beauty and graces of 
their writings do consist 

Cum mortuis mm am lanut luetaniur. 

* Enay of Poetry. 

A Probably Robert Hook, M.D. an emtncBt phUoioplier, 
fend cBralor of ezpcrlniCDli to the Royal Sociaty. 



PASTORALS. 



PASTORAL I. 
TITYRUSAND MEUBQiUS. 



AROUMEHT. 

Tke oerwion of the first Pastoral was tbls. Wbcn AogaMm 
had settled fciinsdf in tbe Roman empire* that he might 
reward bis Tcteraa troops for their past service, he distrl- 
boted aanoog tbem all the lands that lay ahoot Cremoii« 
aad Manina; torning oat the right owners for havuig sided 
widi bis enemies. Virgil was a astfcrer arooi^ tbe rest; 
who afterwards recovered his estate by BflacenasH inter- 
cession ; and, as an instance of his gratitnde, composed the 
following-pastoral, where he seUi>at bis own gpbd fortaoe 
in the pvnon of Tftynw, and the eal««iitie» oC hb iftf— fm 
neighbonrs in the cbarader of Itcttboras. 



BIEUBCEUS. 

BcvBATH the shade which beechen bought difibse, 
Yoo, TityntSy entertain your sUt an muse. 
Roimd the wide world in banishnent we roam^ 
Forc*d frond our pleasing fields and native home; 
While, stretch'd at ease, you sing your happy loves, 
Aiid Amaryllis fills the shady groves* 
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TITYRUS. 

These blessings, friend, a deity bestowed ; 
For never can I deem htm less than god. 
The tender firstlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. 
He gave my kine to graze the flowery plain, 
And to my pipe renewed the rural strain. 

MSLIBCEUS. 

I envy not yonr fortune, but admire, 
That, while the raging sword and wasteful fire 
Destroy tlie wretched neighbourhood around. 
No hostile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far different is my fate ; my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their forsaken cotes : 
And this, you see, I scarcely drag along. 
Who, yeaning, on the rocks has left her young -, 
Tiie hope and promise of my failing fold^ 
My loss, by dire portents, tlie gods foretold y 
For, had I not been blind, I might have seen :->-> 
Yon riven oak, the fairest of the green, 
And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough. 
By croaking from the left, presaged the coming blow. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heavenly power 
Pre8erv*d yonr fortunes in that fiitaU hour ? 

TITYRUS. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, where on market-days we come, 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 
So kids and whelps their sires and dams enpress. 
And so the great I measur'd by the lesa. 
But country towns, compai'd with her, appear 
Like shrubs, when lofty cypresses arc near. 

MELIBOnit. 

"Wbat great occasion caU'd you hencer to Rome ^ 
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TITYnUS. 

FreedoniyWhich came at length, thongh slow to come* 

Nor did my search of liberty begin. 

Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin ; 

Kor Amaryllis would Youcbsafe a look. 

Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain, 

I sought not freedom, nor aspir'd to gain : 

Though many a victim from my folds was bought, 

And inany a cheese to country markets brought, 

Yet all the little that I got, I spent. 

And still retum'd as empty as I went. 

MELIBOSUS. 

We stood amaz*d to see your mistress mourn. 
Unknowing that she pin*d for your return ; 
We wonder'd why she kept her fruit so long, 
For whom so late the* ungather'd apples hung. 
But now the wonder ceases, since I see 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee ; 
For thee the bubbling springs appeared to mourn. 
And whispering pines made vows for thy return. 

TITYRUS. 

^Ifiit should I do ? — While here I wta enchain'd. 

No glimpse of godlike liberty remained; 

Nor could I hope, in any place but there, 

To find a god so present to my prayer. 

There first the youth of heavenly birtli I vi ew'd. 

For whom our monthly victims are renewd. 

He beard my vows, and graciously decree*d 

My grounds to be restored, my former flocks to feed. 

MELIB(EV9. 

O fortunate old man ! whose farm remains — 
For yoo sufiicient — and requites your pains ; 
Thongh rushes overspread the neigfabouriog 
plains, 
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Tlioogh here the manhy grounds approach, yom 

fields. 
And there the soil a stony harvest yields. 
Yevr teeming ewes shatt no utrange meadows try^ 
Nor fear a rot from tainted cOmpanV. 
Behold ! yon bordering fence of sallOw trees 
Is finoght with flowers, the flowers are fhiagfat with 

bees : 
The Bnsy bees, with a soft mnrmnring strahi. 
Invite to gentle sleep the labonring swain. 
While, from the netghbonring rock, with nn:al songs. 
The prnner's voite the pleasing dream prolongs. 
Stock-doves and turtles tell tiieir amorouei pain, . 
And, from the lofty ehns, of love complain. 

TITYRUS. 

The' inhabitants of seas and skies shah change. 
And fish on shore, and stags in air, sliall range. 
The bamsh'd Parthtan dwell on Anfi^s brink, 
And the blue German shall the Tigris di-ink. 
Ere I, forSakinfg gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 

Jint we must beg our bread in clFmes unknown,, 
Beneath the scorching or the freezing aone : 
And some to far Oalis shall be sold. 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold y 
The rest among the Brkons be confin'd, 
A race of men from all tlie world disjoiifd. 
O ! must the wretehed exiles ever mourn. 
Nor, after length of rolliiig years, return ^ 
Are we condemned by fhte'b unjust decree, 
1^0 more our houses and our homes to see i 
Or shall we mount again the rural throne. 
And rule the country kiagdoms, once oilr own? 
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Did we for tliese barbarians plant »id sow ? 
On tliese, on these, our bappy fields bestow ? 
Good heaven ! what dire effects Irom civil dis- 
cord flow t 
Now let me graff my pears, and prone the vine ; 
The froit is theirs, the labour only mine. 
Farewell, my pastures, my paternal stock, 
My frnitfal fields, and my mere Iruitfiil fioek t 
No more, my goats, shall I heboid yon climb 
The steepy clifis^ or crop the flowery thyme ! 
No more, extended in the grot below. 
Shall see yon brownng on the menntain*s brow 
Ibe prickly shrubs ; and after on the bare. 
Lean down the deep abyss, and hang in air. 
No more my sheep shall sip the morning dew^ 
No more ray song shall please the rural cl-ew 
Adieu^my tuneful pipe I and all the world, adieu! 

TITYRUS* 

This night, at least, with me forget your eare ; 
Chesonts, and curds and cream, shall be your fhre ', 
The carpet-ground shall be with leaves o'erspread ; 
And bonghs shall weave a covering ibryour head. 
For see, yon sunny hill the shade extends ; 
And cuiting smoke from cottages ascends* 
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l^ASTORAL IT. 

OR, 

ALEXIS. 



ARGUMENT. 

The commentators ean by no means agree on the person of 
Alexis, but are all of opinion that some beautiful youih is 
meant by him, to whom Virgil here makes love, in Cory- 
don'k langaage and simplicity. His way of conrtsbip is 
vrholly pastoral : hto complains of the boy's coyness ; re- 
eonmiends himself for bis beauty and skill in pipiac ; in- 
vites the yonlh into the country, where be promises him the 
diversions of the place, with a suitable present of nuts and 
apples. Bat when he finds nothing will prevail, he resolves 
to quit his troublesome amour, and betake himself again to 
bis former boslnen. 



Young Corydon, tlie* unhappy sbepherd swain. 
The fair Alexis lov'd, but lov'd in vain ; 
And underneath the beechen shade, alone, 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan :-— 
Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward P 
And must I die unpitied, and unheard? 
Now the green lizard in the grove is laid ; 
The sheep eqjoy the coolness of the shade ; 
And Thestylis wild thyme and garlic beats 
For harvest hinds, o'erspent with toil and heats ; 
While in the scorching sun I trace in vain 
Thy flying footstep^ o'er the burning plain. 
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I'he creaking; locusts vrith my voice eonspirey 
lliey fried with heat, and I with fierce desire. 
How much more easy was it to sustain 
Proad Amaryllis, imd her haughty reign. 
The scorns of young Menalcas, once my care, 
Though he was black, and thou art heavenly fiir. 
Trust not too much to that enchanting face ; 
Beauty's a charm ; but soon the charm will pass. 
White lilies lie neglected on the plain, 
While dusky hyacinths for use remain. 
My passion is thy scorn ; nor wilt thou know 
What wealth I have, what gifts I can bestow ; 
What stores my dairies and my folds contain— 
A thousand lambs that wander on tlie plain ; 
New milk, that all the winter never fails. 
And all the summer overdows the pails. 
Amphicm sung not sweeter to his herd. 
When summon*d stones the Theban turrets reared* 
Nor am I so deform'd ; for late I stood 
Upon the margin of the briny flood : 
The winds were still ; and, if the glass be tnie. 
With Dapbnis I may vie, though judg'd by you. 
O leave the noisy town ! O come and see 
Our country cots, and live content with me 1 
To wound tlie flying deer, and from their cotes 
With me to drive a-field the browzing goats ; . 
To pipe and sing, and, in our country strain, 
To copy, or, perhaps, contend with Pan. 
Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds ; 
Pto loves the shepherds, and their flocks he feeds. 
Nor scorn the pipe : Amyntas, to be taught. 
With all his kisses would my skill have bought 
Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 
Which with his dying breath Daraoetas gave. 
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And said, — '^ This, Corydon, 1 leave to thee ; 

For only thoa deserv*8t it after me." 

His eyes Amyntas durst not opinrard lift ; 

For much he grudged the praise, bntmore the gift. — 

Besides, two kids, that in the valley strayed, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd : 

They drain two bagging udders every day ; 

And these shall bfe companions efthy play ; 

Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian strain^ 

Which Thestylis had often begg*d in vain : 

And she shall have them, if again she sues, 

Smce yon the giver and the gift refiise. 

Come to my longing arms, my lovely care ! 

And take the presents wliich the nymphs prepare. 

White lilies in full canisters they bring, 

With all tlie glories of the purple spring. 

The daughters of the flood harve searched the mead 

For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy^ head, 

The short narcissus and hdr daffodil, 

Pansies to please the sight,and cassiasweetto smell y 

And set soft hyacinths with hron-blue, 

To shade marsh marigolds of shining hue ; 

Some bound in order, others loosely strow'd, 

To dress thy bower, and trim thy new abode. 

Myself will search our planted grounds at home, 

For downy peaches and the glossy plum ; 

And thrash tiie chesnuts in the neighbouring grove. 

Such as my Amaryllis used to love. 

The laurel and the myrtle sweets agree. 

And both in nosegays shall be bound for thee. 

Ah, Corydon ! ah, poor unhappy swain ! 

Alexis will thy honkely gifts disdain : 

Nor, should'st thou offer all thy little store, 

Will rich lolas yield, but offer morew 
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What have I done, to name that wealthy swain f 
So poweiinl are bin presents, mine so mean ! 
The boar amidst my crystal streams I bring, 
And southern winds to blast my flowery spring. 
Ah cruel creature ! whom dost thou despise? 
Hie gods, to live in woods, have left the skies ; 
And godlike Paris, in the* Idaean grove, 
To Priam's wealth prefenr'd CEnone's love. 
In cities, which she built, let Pallas reign ; 
Towers are for gods, but forests for the swain. 
Tlie greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 
The wolf tlie kid, the wanton kid the browze ; 
Alexis, thou art chai8*d by Corydon : 
All follow several games, and each his own. 
See, from afar, the fields no longer smoke ; 
The sweating steers, unharness'd from the yoke, 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 
The shadows lengthen as the sun goes low ; 
Cool breezes now the raging heats remove : 
Ah, cruel heaven ! that made no cure for love ! 
I wish for balmy sleep, but wish io vain ; 
Love has no bounds in pleasure, or in pain. 
What frenzy, shepherd, has thy soul possessed ? 
Thy vineyard lies half pron'd, and half undrcas'd. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long unanswef d fire ! 
Mind what the conunon wants of fife reqoire ; 
On willow twigs employ thy weaving care ; 
And find an easier lov^ diough not so fair. 
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PASTORAL lit 

OR, 



MENALCAS, DAMCETAS, PAL^MON. 



ARGUMENT. 

DamoeUis and Menalcas, after tome smart strokes of country 
raillery, resolve to try who iins the most skill at song: and 
accordingly make their neighbcar Pnlaemon judge of their 
perfonnances ; who, after a fnil hearing of b>itb parties, de- 
ciares himself uoftt for the decision of so weighty a contro- 
versy, and leaves the victory andetermioed. 



MENALCAS. 

Ho, swaiu ! what shepherd o wm those i:agged sheep? 

1>A]»UETAS. 

iEgOQ*s they are : he gave tliem me to keep. 

MEMALCA8. 

Unhappy sheep of an imliappy swain ! 
M hile he Nesra courts^ but courts in vajn, 
And fears tliat I the damsel shall obtain. 
Thou, varlct, dost tliy master*s gains devour ; 
Thou milk'st his ewes, and often twice an hour ; 
Of grass and fodder thou defraud'st the dams, 
And of tlieU" mothers dugs the starving lambs. 
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DAM(ETA8. 

Good words, young catamite^ at least to men. 
Vfe know who did your business, how and when ; 
And in what chapel too you play'd your prize. 
And what the goats observ'd with leering eyes : — 
The nymphs were kind, and laugh'd ', and there 
your safety lies. 

MENALCAS. 

Yes, when I cropt the hedges of the leys, 
Cut Micon's tender vines, and stole the stays ! 

DAMCBTAS. 

Or ratlier, when, beneath yon andent oak. 
The bow of Daphnis, and t|ie sliafts, you broke, 
l¥hen the fair boy received the gift of rigiit ; 
And, but for mischief, you had died for spite. 

MfiNALCAS. 

What nonsense would the fool tliy master prate, 

When thou, his knave, canst talk at such a rate! 

Did I not see you, rascal, did I not. 

When you lay snug to snap young Damon's goat? 

His mongrel bark*d ; I ran to his relief, [tiiief !* 

And cried, — ' There, there he goes I stop, stop the 

Discbver'd, and defeated of your prey. 

Yon skulk'd behind the fence, and sneak*d away. 

DAMCETAS. 

An honest mail may freely take his own : 
The go^t yvM mine, by singing fairly won. 
A solemn match was ma^e ; he lost the prize. 
Ask Damon, ask if he tlie debt denies. 
I think he dares not; if he does, he lies. 

MENALCAS. 

Thon sing witli him? thou booby !^ — Never pipe 
Was so profan'd to touch that blubbered lip. 
Dunce at the best ! in streets but scarce alloWd 
Jo tickle, on thy straw, the stupid crowd. 
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DAMOETA^. 

To briiig it to the trial, will yon dare 
Our pii>eR, our skill, our voices, to compare? 
My biioded heifer to the stake I lay -, 
Two thriving calves she suckles twice a day. 
And twice besides her beestings never fail 
fo store the dairy with a brinumng pail. 
Now back your singing with an 6qual stakfe. 

MENALCA9« 

That should be seen, if I had one to make. 
Yon know too well, I feed my Other's 6ock; 
What can I wager from the common stock i 
A stepdame too I liave, a curs«d she, 
Who rules my ben-peck*d sire, and oi:ders me. 
Both number twice a day the milky dams ; 
And once she takes the tale of all the lambs. 
Bat, since you will be mad, and since you may 
Suspect my courage, if I should not lay ; 
The pawn I proffer shall be full as good : 
Two bowb I have, well tium*d, of beechen wood ; 
Both by divine Alcimedon were made ; 
To neither of them yet tiie lip is laid. 
The lids are ivy ; grapes in clusters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the ciuipus work. 
Two figures on the sides emboss'd appear— 
Conon, and, what's his name who made the sphere, 
And shew'd the seasons of the sliding year, 
Instructed in his trade the labouring swain, 
And when to reap, and when to sow the grain P 

DAMCFTAS. 

And I have two, to match your pair, at home ; 
The wood the same; from the same hand they come, 
(The kimbo handles seem with bear's-foot carv*d) 
And never yet to table have peea served ; 
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Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love. 
With beasts encompass'd, and a dancing grove. "> 
Bat these, nor all the proffers yon can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I set to stake. 

MENAI^AS. 

No more delays, vain boaster, hot begin t 
I prophesy before-laud, I shall win. 
Pahpinon shall be judge how ill yon riiyme : 
111 teadi yon how to brag another time. 

OAM4ETA8. 

Rhymer, come on ! and do the worst yoo can ; 
I fear not yoo, nor yet a better man. 
With rilenee, nei^^bonr, and attention, wait, 
For 'Us a business of a high debate. 

PALiBMOV. 

Sing then ; the shade affords a proper place, 
The trees are cloth'd with leaves, the fields with 

grass; 
The blossoms blow, the bird9. on bushes sing. 
And Nature has accompU«h*d all the spring. 
Hie challenge to Damcetas shall belong ; 
Menalcas shall sustain his under-4ong: 
Each in his torn your tuneful numbers bring ; 
By turns the ttmefol Muses love to sing. 

DAMIETAS. 

From tlie great father of the gods above 
My Muse begins ; for all is inll of Jove ; 
To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs; 
My flocks he blesses, and be- loves my songs. 

MENAtCAS. 

Me Phcebus loves ; for lie my Muse inspires. 
And, in her songs, the warmUi be gave, requires. 
For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep, 
My blnshiog hyacinths and my bays I keep. 
VOL. I. p . . 
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DAMCETA8. 

My Phyllis me with pelted applies plies : 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies, 
And wLsbes to be seen, before she flies. 

MENALCAS. 

But fair Anyntas comes unask'd to me, 
And offers love, and sit» upon my knee, 
Kot Delia to my dogs is known so well as be* 

DAMCETAS. 

To the dear mistress of my love sick mind. 
Her swain a pretty present has design*d : 
I saw two stock-doves billing, and ere long 
Will take the nest ; and hers shall he the yeimg. 

MENALCAS. 

Ten ruddy wildings m the wood I foond, 
And stood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground* : 
I sent Amyntas all my present store ; 
And will, to-morrow, send as many more* 

DAMiETAS. 

The loTcly maid lay panting in my arms ; 
And all she said and did was full of charms. 
Winds! on your wings to heaven her accents bear } 
Such wcwds as heaven alone is fit to hear. 

MENALCAS. 

Ah ! what avails it me, my love's delight. 
To call yon mine, when absent from my sight ? 
I hold the nets, while yon pursue the prey. 
And must not share the dangers of tlie day. 

DAM<BTAS. 

I keep my birth-day : send my Pliyllis home ^ 
At shearing-time, lolas, yon may come. 

MENALCAS. 

With Phyllis I am more in grace than you ; ^ 
Her sorrow did my parting steps pursue : v 

' Adievy my dear !' she said, ' a long adieu I* j 
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DAMCETAS. 

The nightly wolf is hanefal to the fold, 
Storms to the wheat, to bads the bitter cold ; 
Bat, from my frowning fair, more ills I find, 
Than from the woWes, and storms, and winter-wind* 

MENALCA8. 

The kids with pleasure browze the bushy plain ; 
llie show'rs are grateful to the swelling gndn ; 
To teeming ewes the sallow's tender tree ; 
Bat, more than all the world, my love to me. 

DAMIETAS. 

Pollio my raral verse vonchsafes to read : 
A heifer, Muses, for your patron breed. 

MENALCAS. 

My Pollio writes himself: — a bull he bred, 
With spuming heels, and with a butting head. 

DAMCBTAS. 

Who Pollio loves, and who bis Muse admires. 
Let Pollio*s fortune crown his full desires. 
Let myrrh instead of thorn his fences fill, 
And showers of honey from his oaks distiU 

MENALCAS. 

Who hates not living Bavius, let him be 
(Dead Maevins !) damn'd to love thy works and theet 
The same ill taste of sense would serve to join 
Dog-foxes in the yoke, and shear the swine. 

DAM(ETAS. 

Ye boys, who pluck the flowers, and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

MENALCAS. 

Graze not too near the banks, my jolly sheep ; 
The ground is false; the running streams are deep?- 
See, they have caught the father of the flock. 
Who dries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 
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DAMffiTAS. 

Brom rivers drive the kitis, apd sling your hook ; 
AnoD 111 wash Uiem in the shallow biook. 

MENALCA8. 

To fold, my 4ock !— when milk is dried with heat, 
In vaui the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 

DAMCBTAS. 

How lank my bulls frpm plenteous pasture come ! 
But love, that drains tl)e herd, destroys the groom. 

MENALCAS. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin, 
Their bones a^e barely cover'd with their skin. 
What magic has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lainbs ? 

DAMiETAS. 

Say, where the round of heaven, whichall contains, 
To three short ells on earth our sight restrains 
Tell that, and rise a I^o&bus for thy pains. 

VENALCA8. 

Kay tell me first, in what new region springs 
A flower, that b^rs inscribed the qiimes of kings; 
And thou shalt gain a present as divine 
As Phoebus' self; for Phyllis shall be thine. 

PALiBMQN. 

So nice a difference in your singing lies. 
That both have W9n, or both deserved, the prize. 
Rest equal happy both ; and ^11 who prove 
The bitter sweets, and pleasing pains, of love. 
Now dam the ditches, ^d the floods restrain ; 
Their moisture has already drenched the plain. 
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PASTORAL IV. 

OR, 

POLLIO. 



ARGUMENT. 

Tb^ poet celebrates the birth-day of Saloniiim, the son of 

PolUo, born in the consalBhip of his fnther, alter the taking 

•f Salome, a dty in Daltnatia. Mirny of the verses are 

traotlaled from one of the Sibyli, who prophesied of our 

Saviour's Urth« 



Sicilian Mnse, begin a loftier strain f 
ThoQi^ lowiy shrubs, and trees that shade thepfadn. 
Delight not all ; SicUian Muse, prepare 
To make the vocal woods deserve a consnPs care. 
The last great age, foretold by «U;red rhymes, 
Renews its finished courte : Satnrnian times 
Roll round again ; and mighty years, begun 
From their first orb, in radiant circles run. 
Tiie base degenerate iit>n ofl^pring end^ ; 
A golden progeny from heaven d^ends. 
O chaste Lucina! speed the mother^ pains ; 
And haste the glorions Imrth ! thy otirn A polio reigns ! 
The lovely boy, with bis auspicious fece. 
Shall Pollio'b consulship and triumi^h grace: 
Miyestic months set out with him to their ap- 
pointed race* 
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PASTORAL V. 

OR, 

DAPHNIS. 



ARGUMENT. 

Moptos and Menalcu, two rerj coqicrt shephanls at a aoog, 
tegio one by ooownt to the memory of Daphnto, wbo ia 
BopjKMed by tbe beat critics to represent Joliu . Caesar. 
MupsQt laments hb death ; Menalcas proclaims his divinity ; 
tbe whole edogtie consisting uf an elegy and an apotheosis. 



MEN4I.CAS. 

Since on the dowBS oar flocks together feed. 
And since my voice can match your timeful reed, 
Why lit we not beneath the grateful shade, 
Which hazles, intermix'd with ehns, hare made ? 

MOP8US. 

Whether you please that silvan scene to take. 
Where whtstfing winds uncertam shadows make ; 
Or will you to tiie cooler cave succeed. 
Whose month the curling vines have overspread ? 

' MENALOAS. 

Your merit and your years command the dioice ; 
Amyntas only rivals you in voice. 

MOPSUS. 

What will not tbat presiuning shepherd dare, 
Who thinks his voice with Phoebus may compare i 
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MfeNAIiCAt. 

Begin yoa first ; if either Alconls praise. 
Or dying Phyllis, have inspired your lays : 
If her yoa mourn, or Codms you commend, 
Begin ; and Tityros your flock shall tend. 

MOP8U8. 

Or shall I rather the sad vene repeat, 

Which on the beech's bark I lately writ ? 

I writ, and song betwixt. Now bring tiie swain 

Whose voice yoa boast, and let him try the strain* 

MBKALCAB. 

Soeh as the sfarnb to the tall olive shows, 
Or the pale sallow to the blosbing rose ; 
Sach is his voice, if I can jndge aright, 
Compared to thine, in sweetness and in height. 

MOPSUS. 

No more, bat sit and hear the promised lay : 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathless body wait 
Of Daplmis, and lament his cruel fkte. 
The trees and floods were witness to their tears : 
At length the ramonr reach'd his mother's ears. 
The wretched parent, with a pious haste, 
Came mnnihg, and his lifeless limbs embrac'd. 
She sjgh'd, she sobb'd ; and, furious with despair 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair 
Accusing all the gods, and every star. 
The swains forgot their sheep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters bvoaght their herds to drink. 
The thirsty cattle, of tliemselves, abstain'd 
From water, and their gkussy fiire disdain'd. ^ 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore 
They cast the sound to Libya's desert shores 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. 



a. 
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Fierce tigers Daphnis tanglit the yoke to bear. 

And first with curling ivy dress*d the spear. 

Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordain, 

^nd holy revels for his reeling train. 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn ; 

So bright a splendor, so divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphnis cast on his illustrious race. 

When envious Fate the godlike Daplmis took, 

Our guardian gods the fields and pkiins ibrsook : 

Pales no longer sweird the teeming grain. 

Nor Phflehus fed his osen on the plain-: 

No fruitiiil crop the sickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choke the rising com : 

And where tlie vales with violets once were crown'd. 

Now knotty burrs and thorns disgrace the ground. 

Come, sheplierds, come, and strow with leaves the 

plain: 
Such funeral riglits your Daplmis did ordain. 
With cypress-boughs the crystal fountains iiidc. 
And sofltly let the running waters glide. 
A lasting monument to Daphnis raise. 
With this inscription to record his praise : — 
* Daphnis, tlie fields' delight, the shepherd's love, 
Renown*d on earth, and deified above ; 
Whose fiock exceird the fiiirest on the plains, 
But less than he liimself surpassed the svrains.' 

MENALCAS. 

O heavenly poet ! such thy verse appears, 
So sweet, so charming to my ravished ears, 
As to the weary swain, vrith cares oppressed, 
Beneath the silvan shade, refreshing rest ; 
As to the feveridi traveller, when first 
Cj[e finds a crystpl ^tteam to quench bis tliirst^ 
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In singing, as in piping, yon excel ; 
And scarce your master could perform so well. 
O fortunate young man ! at least your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the second praise. 
Such as they are, my rural songs I join. 
To raise our Daphnis to the powers divine 
For Daphnis was so good, to love whate* 
mine. 

JHOPSCS. 

How is my soul with such a promise rais'dl 
For both the boy was worthy to be praised. 
And Sttmicon has ofben made me long 
To hear, like him, so soft, so sweet a song, 

MENALCAS. 

Daphnis, the guest of heaven, with wondering eyep 
Views, in tlie milky way, the starry skies. 
And far beneath him, from the shining sphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 
For this, with cheerful cries the woods resound. 
The purple spring arrays tiie various ground, 
The nymphs and shepherds dance, and Pan liim- 

self iscrown*d. 
The wolf no longer prowls for nightly spoils, 
Nor birds the springes fear, nor stags the toils ; 
For Daphnis reigns above, and deals from thence 
His motber*s milder beams, and peaceful influence. 
The mountain-tops unshorn, the rocks, rejoice 3 
Tiie lowly shrubs partake of human voipe. 
Assenting Nature, witli a gracious nod, 
Proclaims him, and salutes the new>admitted god, 
Bp still propitious, ever good to thine ! 
Behold ! four hallo w'd altars we design ; 
And two to thee, and Jwo to Phoebus rise i 
On botli is oifer'd annual sacrifice. 
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The holy priests, at eaeh teturniog ^ear, 
TTwo hovrU of milk^ and two of oil, shall bear 
And I myself the guests with friendly bowls will 

cheer. 

Two goblets will I crown with sparkling wine, } 
The generbus vintage of the Chian vine : r 

These will I poor to Siee^and make the nectar tliine- ) 
In winter shall the genial feast be made 
Before the fire ; by summer in the shade. 
Damceias shall perfonn the rites divine ; 
And Lyctian ^on in the song shall join. 
Alphesiboeus, tripping, shall advance, 
And mimic satyrs in bis antic dance. 
When to the nymphs oor annual rites we pay. 
And when our fields with victims we survey ; 
While savage boars delight in shady woods. 
And finny fish inhabit in the floods ; 
While bees on thyme, and locusts feed on dew — 
Thy grateful swains these honours shall renew. 
Such honours as we pay to powers divine, 
To Bacchus and to Ceres, shall be thine. 
Such annual honours shall be given ; and tiion 
Shalt hear, and shalt condemn thy suppliants to 

their vow. 

Mopscsi 
What present, worth thy verse, can Mopsns find ? 
Not the soft whispers of the southern wind, 
That play through trembling trees, delight me more ; 
Nor murmuring billows on the sounding shore ; 
Kfor winding streams, that tlirough the valley glide. 
And the scarce-cover'd pebbles gently chide. 

MENALCAS. 

Receive yon first thi$ tunefiil pipe, the same 
That played my Corydon's unhappy flame ; 
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The same that song Nesra's conqnering eyes, 
Andy had the judge been just, had won the prise. 

MOPSU8. 

Accept from me this sheep-hook in exchange ; 
The handle brass, the knobs in equal range. 
AntigeneSy with kisses, often tried 
To beg this present, in his beauty's pride, 
When youth and love are hard to be denied. 
But what I could refuse to his request, 
Is yours unask'd ; for yon deserve it best. 



I 
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PASTORAL VI. 

OK, 

SILENUS. 



^t^ 



ARGUMENT. 

Two yoong ibepherds, Chromb and 'Mm^Iov, having been 
often promised a soug by Silcnns, chance to catch him 
aBlerp in this pastoral ; where they bind him hand and foot, 
and then claim his promise. Sllenns, finding they wootd 
be pot off no longer, begins his song, in which he describes 
the rormatlon of the nnlverse, and the original of animals, 
according to the Epicarean (rfiilosophy ; and then rons 
Ibroogh the most snrpridog transformations which have 
happened in Katnre since her birth. This pastoral was de* 
signed as a compliment to Syron the Fpicuresin, who In- 
sinicted Virgil and Yams in the principles of that philoso- 
phy. Silenus acts as toCor, Chronis and Mnasylas as the 
two pnpiU. 



I FIRST tnmsferr'd to Rome Sicilian strains ; 
Nor bln8h*d tiie Doric Mtise to dwell on Mantnan 

plains. 
Bat when I tried her tender voice, too youngp, 
And Aghting kings and bloody battles siing, 
Apollo check'd my pride, and bade me feed 
My fattening flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Admonished thus, while every pen prepares 
To write thy praises, Varus, and thy wars, 



,i 
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My pastdral Mnse her humble tribute brings ; 
And yet not wholly nninspifd she sings : 
^or all Mrbo read^ and, reading, not disdain 
These rural poems, and their lowly strain, 
The name of Varus oft inscribed shall see 
In every grove, and every vocal tree ; 
And all the silvan reign shall sing of thee : 
Thy name, to Phcebns and the Muses known. 
Shall in the front of every page be shown ; 
For he, who sings thy praise, secures his own. 
Proceed, my Muse ! — Two Satyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his ease, their shre Silenus found. 
Doz'd with his iiimes, and heavy with his load, 
They found liim snoring in his dark abode, 
And seiz'd with youthfid arms the drunken god. 
His rosy wreath was dropp'd hot long before. 
Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away. 
Was hung on Ingh, to boast the triumph of the day. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 
His garland tiiey unstiiug, and bind his hands ; 
FoK) by the fraudful god deluded long, 
They now resolve to have their promis*d song. 
JEgle came in, to make their party good — 
The fairest Nais of the neigfabtnrmg flood — 
And, while he stares around with stupid eyes, 
-His brows with berries, and his temples, dyes. 
He finds the fraud, and, with a smile, demands 
On what design th6 boys had bound his hands. 
* X.oose me, (he cried) '^?as impudence to find 
A sleeping god ; 'tis sacrilege to bind. 
To you the prorois'd poem I will pay ; 
.-The nymph shall be rewarded in her way.' 



} 
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He rais'd his voice ; and soon a numerous throng 
Of tripping Satyrs crowded to the song ; 
And silvan Fauns, and savage beasts, advanced ; 
And nodding forests to the numbers danc'd. 
Not by Hasmonian lulls the Thracian bard. 
Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper silence or with more regard. 
He sung the secret seeds of Nature's frame ; 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame. 
Fell through the mi^ty void, and, in their fall, 
Were blindly gatber'd in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil then, stiffening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the boo4ding seas. 
Then earth and ocean various forms disclose ; 
And a new sun to the new world arose; 
And mists, condens*d to clouds, obscure the sky ; 
And clouds, dissolv'd, the tliirsty ground supply. 
The rismg trees the lofty moimtains grace : 
The lofty mountains feed tlie sayage race. 
Yet few, and strangers, in the' unpeopled place 
From thence the birth of man the song pursued^ 
And how the world was lost, and how renew'd : 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus' theft^ and Jove's avenging rage ; 
The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd. 
With whose repeated name the shores resound ; 
Then mourns the madness of the Cretan queen : — 
Happy for her if herds had never been. 
What fury, wretched woman, seis'd thy breast ? 
The maids of Argos (though, with rage possess'd^ 
Their imitated lowings iiird the grove) 
Yet shunn'd the guilt of thy preposterous love. 
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Nor sought the yonthfal hasband of the lierd, > 
Though labouring yoke* on tlieir own neck* tfcey f 
fear'd, [heads rear'd. t 

And felt fot bodding horns on their smooth fore- ) 
Ah, wretched queen! you rangethe pathless wood. 
While on a flowery bank he chews the end, 
Or sleeps ia shades, or through the forest rotes^ 
And roars witli anguish for his absent loves. 

* Ye lymphs, with toils his forest-walk surround, 
And trace his wandering footsteps on the ground. 
But, ah ! perhaps my passion be disdains. 

And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 
We search tii^ ungnitefal fugitive abroad. 
While they at home sustain his happy load.' 
He Sfing the lover's fraud ; tlie longing maid. 
With golden fruit, like all tlie sex, betray'd ; 
The siftters mourning for their brodier's loss • 
Tlieir bodies hid in barks, and furr'd with moss ^ 
How each a rising alder now appears, 
And o'er the Po distils her guramy tears i 
Then sung, how Gallus, by a Muse*s hand, 
Was led and welcom*d to the sacred strand; 
The senate rising to salute their guest ; 
And Unus thus their gratitude expressed : 

* Receive this present^ by the Muses made. 
The pipe on which the' Ascnean pastor play'd ; 
With which of old he charm'd tlie savage train,' 
And caird the mountain-ashes to the plain« 
Smg thon, on this, thy Phoebus ; and the wood 
Where once liis fane of Parian marble stood : 
On this his ancient oracles rehearse. 

And with new numbers grace the god of verse/ 
Why should I smg the double Scylla's fate ? 
The first by love transformed, tlie Uist by hate — 

▼OL. I, £ 
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A beanfeous maid above ; but magic arts 
Witli barking dogs deform'd h^r nether part» : 
What vengeance on the passing fleet she ponr'd. 
The master frighted, and the mates devour*d« 
Then ravish'd Philomel the song expressed ; 
The crime rcveal'd ; the sisters' crael feast ; 
And how in fields the lapwing Terens reigns, 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains ; 
While Procne makes on chimney-tops her moan^ 
And hovers o'er the palace once her own. 
Whatever songs besides the Delphian ged 
Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, 
Silenus sang : the vales his voice rebound, 
And cany to the skies the sacred sound. — 
And now the setting sun had warn'd the swain \ 
To call his counted cattle from the plain : ^ 

Yet still the' unwearied sire pursues the tuneful i 
strain. / 

Till, unperceiv'd, the heavens with stars were hung. 
And sudden night surprised the yet anfinisfa'd song. 
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PASTORAL VII. 
MELTBiEUS. 



ARGUMENT. 

Meliboens here gtvei as the retatlon of a sharp poetical oontesl 
between Thyreis and Corydon, at whldi he hUnaelf and 
Daphnis weie present ; who both dedarad fttr Corydon. 



Beneath a holm, re{Ndr'd two jolly swains 
(Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plains), 
Both young Arcadians, both alike inspired 
To sing, and answer as the song required. 
Daphnis, as umpire, took the middle seat ; 
And Fortune tUther led my weary feet. 
For, while I fenc'd my myrtles from the cold. 
The father of my flock had wander'd from the fold. 
Of Daphnis I inquired : he, smiling, said, 
* Dismiss your fear, (and pointed where he fed :) 
And, if no greater cares (tisturb your mind. 
Sit here.witii us, in covert of the wind. 
Your lowing hetfers, of their own accord. 
At watering time will seek the neighbouring ford. 
Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads. 
And shades his happy banks with bending reeds. 
And see, from yon old oak that mates the skies, 
How black the clouds of swanning bees arise.' 
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What sliould I do ? nor was Alcippe nigli^ 
Nor absent Phyllis could my care supply, 
To house and feed by hand my weaning lambs, 
And drain the strutting adders of their dams. 
Great was the strife betwixt the singing swains; 
And I preferred my pleasure to my gains. 
Alternate rhyme the ready champions chose : 
These Corydou reliearsVl, and Tbyrsis those. 

CORYDON. 

Ye Muses, ever fair, and ever young, 
Assist my numbers, and inspire my song. 
With all my Codrus, O ! inspire my breast > 
For Codms, after Phoebus, sings the best* 
Or, if my wishes have presumed too high, 
And stretch'd their bounds beyond mortality, 
The praise of artful numbers I resign, 
And hang my pipe upon the sacred pine. 

THYR8I8. 

Arcadian swains, your youthful poet crown 
With ivy- wreaths ; though surly Codrus frown. 
Or, if he blabt my Muse with envious praise. 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays, 
Lest his ill arts, or his malicious tongue. 
Should poison or bewitch my growing song. 

CORYDON. 

These branches of a stag, this tnsky boar 
(Tlie fiist essay of arms imtried before), 
Young MicoD offers, Delhi, to thy shrine : 
But, speed his hunting with thy pow'r divine ; 
lliy statue then of Parian stone shall stand ; 
Thy legs in buskins with a purple band. 

THYRSIS. 

This bowl of milk, these cakes (our conntry fare),.j 
For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, y 

Because a little garden is tl\y care. 3 
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But, if the fiilling Iambs increase my fold, 
Tby marble statpe iliall be tpm'd to gold. 

CORYDOV. 

Fair Galatea, with thy silver feet« 

O, whiter than the swan, and more than Hyblasweetl 

Tall as a poplar, taper as the pole ! 

Come, charm thy shepherd, and restore my soul. 

Come, when my lated sheep at night return, 

And crown the silent hours, and stop the rosy mum. 

THYRSI8. 

May I become as abject in thy sight. 
As sea-weed on the shore, and black as night ; 
Rough as a burr, deformed like him who chaws 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws ; 
8nch and so monstrous let thy swain appear. 
If one day's absence looks not like a year. 
Hence from the field, for shame 1 the flock deserves 
No better feeding, while the shepherd starves. 

CORYDON. 

Ye mossy springs, inviting easy sleep^ . [keep. 
Ye trees, whose leafy shades those mossy (buntains 
Defend my flock ! llie summer heats are near, 
And blossoms on the swelling vines appear. 

THYR8I8. , 

With heapy fires our cheerful h«urth is Qrown'd ; 
And firs for torches in the woods abound : 
We fear not more the fvinds, and wintry cold, 
Than streams the banks, or wolves the bleating fold. 

CORYDON. 

Our woods, with juniper and chesnuts crown'd, ^ 
With fiilling fruits and berries paint the ground ; f 
And lavish Nature laughs, and strows her stores f 
around. I 

Bat if Alexis from our mountains fly, 
E'en mpning rivers leave theur channels dry, 
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THTRSIS. 

PBrch*d are the plains, and fiTuig is the field. 
Nor withering vines their joicy vintage yield. 
Bat, if retaining Phyllis bless the plain, 
Hie grass revives ; the woods are green again, 
And Jove descends in show^v of kindly rain. 

CORYDOH. 

Hie poplar is by great Alcides worn ; 
The brows of Phoebus his own bays adorn ; 
The branching vine the jolly Bacchos loves ; 
The Cyprian qneen delights in myrtle groves ; 
With hazle I^yllis crowns her flowing hair ; 
And, while she loves that common wreath to wear, 
Nor bays, nor myrtle boughs, vrith hazle shall 
compare. 

THYR8I8. 

The towering ash is fairest in the woods ; 
In gardens, pines ; and poplars by tiie floods : 
Bat, if my Lycidas will ease my pains^ 
And often visit our forsaken plains, 
To him the towering ash shall yield in woods, 
In gardens, pines ; and poplars by the floods. 

MEUIMBUS. 

These rhymes I did to memory commend, 
When vanqaish'd'Thyrsis did in vain contend ; 
Since when 'tis Corydon among the sv^ins : 
YAung Coiyd<9i without a rival reigns. 
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ot, 

PHA RMACEUTRIA. 



ARGUMENT. 

Tliis pntoral contains the songs of Dnnion and illf besUwns. 

The first of tliem bewails Uie loss of his roistrew, and i«. 

4)ines at tlie snccess of his rival Ifopans. The other fvpeats 

the charms of some enchantress, who endeavoored by .her. 

speUs and mafic to raiike Dapbnis in love with her. 



The moumfiil muse of two despairing swatDfl, 
The love rejected, and the lovers' pains ; 
To which the savage lynxes listening stood ; 
The rivers stood on heaps, and stopp'd the running 

flood; 
The hungry herd their needful food refuse— 
Of two despairing swains^ I sing the mournful muse. 
Great PoUio 1 tliou, for whom thy Rome prepaceft 
The ready triumph of thy finished wars, 
Whether Timavus or the* Iliyrian coast. 
Whatever land or sea, thy presence boast -, 
Is there an hour in fate reserv'd for me, 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee? 
In numbers like to thine, could I rehearse 
Thy lofty tragic scenes, thy laboiur'd verse ; 
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The world another Sophocles in thee. 
Another Homer should behold in me* 
Amidst thy laurels let this ivy tinrine: 
Thine was my earliest muse ; my Utest shall he thine. 
Scarce from the world the shades of night with- 

drew> 
Scarce wercf the flocks refiresh*d with morning dew. 
When Damon, stretch*d beneath an olive shade, 
And wildly staring upwards, thus inveig^'d 
Against the conscious gods, and curs'd the cruel maid: 
' Star of the morning, why dost thou delay ? 
Come, liucifer, drive on the lag^g day, 
While I my Nisa's pequr'd faith deplore<«p- 
^Itness, ye powers, by whom she wisely swore { 
The god?, alas ! are witnesses in vain ; ^ 

Yet shall my dying breath to heaven complain, f 
Begin vrith me, my flute, the sweet Mscnalian T 
strain. ) 

* The pines of Msenalus, the vocal gtove. 
Are ever full of verse, and full of love i 
They hear the hinds^ they hear tlieirgod complain, \ 
Who sufier'd not the reeds to rise in vain. f 

Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Maenalian T 
«train. 3 

*■ Mopsus triumphs ; he weds the willing ^r. 
When such is Nisa's choice, what lover can despair ? 
Now griffons join with mares ; another age 
Shall see the hound and hind their thirst assuage, 
Promiscuous at the spring. Prepare the lights, 
O Mopsus ! and perform the brfdal rites. 
Scatter thy nuts among the scrambling boys : 
Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joy^. 
For thee the sun declines : O happy swain ! 
Begin with rae, my flute, the sweet Mienalian strain. 
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^ O Nisa ! justly to tliy choice condemn'd ( 
Wbom bast tboa token, whom hast thou contemn'd ? 
For biniy thou bast refbs*dmy browsiiig berd, 
8com'd my thick eye-brows and uiy shaggy beards 
Unhappy Damon sighs and sings in vaiOy \ 

While Nisa thinks no god regards a lo?er*s paia. f 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet MaeiMliaD T 
strain. I 

* I viewed thee first (bow fiital was the view I), \ 
And led thee where the ruddy wildings grew, f 
High on the planted hedge, and wetwithmoming f 

dew. 1 

Then scarce the bending branches I could win ; 
Th^ callow down began to clotlie my chin. 
I saw ; I perished ; yet indulged my pain. 
Begin with me,my Ante, the sweet MaBnaUanstnuo. 
, * I know thee, Love! in deserts thou wert bred, 
And at the dugs of sa^nge tigers fed ; 
4Mien of birth, usurper of the plains I 
Begin withme, my flute, the sweet Msnalian strains. 

* Relentless Love the cruel mother led 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed : 

Love lent the sword ; the niotlier struck the blow^ 

Inhuman she ; but more inhuman thou ; 

Alien of birth, usurper of the plains ! 

Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Alaenalian strains. 

' Old doting Nature, change thy course anew ; 
And let the trembling lamb the wolf pursue : 
Let oaks now glitter with Hesperian fruit, 
And purple daffodils from alder shoot ; 
Fat amber Jet the tamarisk distil, 
^d hooting owls contend with swans in skill ; 
Hoante Tjityrus strive with Orpheus in the wood^^ 
^d ehalleoge flun^d Ariou on tlie floods, 
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Or^ oh 1 let Nature cease, and Cbaos reign t 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Maenattan strain. 

* Let earth be sea; and let the whelming tide 
The lifeless limbs of luckless Damon hide : 
Farewell, ye secret woods, and shady groves, 
Haunts of my yonth, and consdons of my loves ! 
From yon high cliff I plunge into the main : \ 
Take tiie last present of thy dying swain ; / 
And cease, my silent flute, the sweet Msenalian C 

strain. j 

Now take your tnnis, ye Muses, to rehearse 
His friend's complaints^ and mighty magic verse. 
' Bring running water ; bind those altars round 
With fillets, and with vervain strow the ground: 
Make fat with frankincense the sacred fires, 
To re-inflame my Dapbnis with desires. 
*Tis done : we want but verse. — Restore, my charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
' Pale Pbcebe, drawn by verse, from heavoa 
descends : 
And Circe changed witii charms Ulysses* friends. 
Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake. 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake. 
Verse fires the frozen veins. — Restore, my charms, 
My lingering Daplmis to my longing arms. 

* Around his waxen image first I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join*d ; 
Thrice bind about his thrice-deyoted head. 
Which round the sacred altar thrice is led. 
Unequal numbers please the gods. — My charms, 
Restore my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

' Knit with threeknots tfaefillcts : knitthemstrait) 
Then say, < These knots to love I .consecrate.* 
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Haste, AmaryDis, haste ! — ^Restore, my charms^ 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms, 

* As fire this figure hardens, made of clay, 
And this of wax with fire consumes away : 
Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be—' 
Hard to the rest of women, soft to me. 
Cnunble the sacred mole of salt and com ; 
Next in the fire the bays with brimstone bom ; 
And, while it crackles in the sulphur, say, 

* This I lor Daphnis bum ; thus Daphnis bum away ! 
This laurel is Ins fiite/ — Restore, my charms. 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

* As when the raging heifer, through the grove, 
Stung with desire, puisnes her wandering love ', 
Faint at tbe last, she seeks the weedy pools. 

To quench her thirst, and on the rushes rolls, 
Careless of night, unmindfhl to return ; 
Such fruitless fires peifidious Daphnis bum, 
While I so scorn his love -, — Restore, my charms, - 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

' These garments once were his, and left to me, 
The pledges of his promised loyalty, 
Whidi underneath my threshold I bestow. 
These pawns,0 sacred earth ! to me my Daphnis owe. 
As these were hb, so mine is he. — My charms. 
Restore their lingering lord to my deluded arms. 

' These poisonous plants, for magic use design*d 
(The noblest and the best of all the banefid kind^ 
Old Moeris brought me from the Pontic strand. 
And cnlTd the mischief of a bounteous hmd. 
Smear'd with these powerful juices, on the plain, 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train ; 
And oft the mighty necromancer boasts, 
IS^ith these to odl from tombs the stalking ghosts, 
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And from the roots to tear the standing com. 
Which, vrhiri'd aloft, to distant fields is borne s 
8acli is the strength of spells. — Restore, my charms, 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

* Bear out these ashes ; cast them in the brook ; 
Cast backwards o*er your bead ; nor torn yonr look 2 
Since neither gods nor godlike verse can move, 
Break out, ye smother'd fires, and kindle smothered 

love, 
^ert yonr utmost power, my lingering charms; 
And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

* See, while my last endeavours I delay, 

Tlie waking ashes rise, and roond our altars play ! 

Run to the threshold, Amaryllis — hark ! 

Our tiylax opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heaven ! may lovers wliat tliey wish believe P 

Or dream their wishes, and those dreams deceive ? 

No more ! my Daphnis comes ! no more, my charms! 

)}e i:onieS| he rnns, he leaps, to my desiring arms.' 



n 
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oft, 

LYCIDAS AND MCERIS. 



AROtJMENT. 

When Virgil, by the ftvoar of Aagnsttu, had recovered his p«- 
trioiony near Mantna, md went in hope to take powewioo, 

. he wfls in danger to be slain by Arina the centnrion,to ivhom 
tbose lands were assigned by llie emperor, in reward of his 
service against Bruins and Cassias. Ihis pastoral therefore 
Is filled with complaints of his hard asHge ; and the persons 
introduced are, the bailiff of Virgil, Mcerisi and his friend 
Xyddas. 



LYCIDAS* 

Hoy Mffiiis ! whither OD thy way so fast? 
This leads to town. 

MCERIS. 

. O Lycidas ! at last 
The time is come, I never tlionglit to see, 
(Strange revolution for my farm and me \) 
When the ipim captain in a surly tone 
Cries out, ^ Pack up, ye rascals, and be gtHitJ 
Kick'd ont, we set tiie best Ace aa*t we could : 1 
And these two kids, to* appease his angry mood, > 
I bear,— of which the Furies give him good ! j 

LYCIDAS. 

Yonr country friends were told another tale^^ 
That; from liie sloping mountain to the vale, 
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And doddered oak, and all the banks along, 
Menalcas sav'd his fortnne with a song. 

M0BRI8. 

Sach was the news, indeed; bnt songs and rhymes 

Prevail as much in these hard iron times, 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rise 

Against an eagle sousing from the skies. 

And, had not Pbcebus wam'd me, by the croak 

Of an old raven from a hollow oak, 

To shun debate, Menalcas had been slain, 

And Moeris not survived him, to complain. 

LYCIDAS. 

Now heaven defend! could barbarous rage induce 

The brutal son of Mars to* insult the sacred Muse? 

"Who then should smg the nymphs? or whorehearse 

The waters gliding in a smootiier verse P 

Or Amaryllis praise that heavenly lay. 

That shorten'd, as we went, our tedious way-^ 

* O Tityms, tend my herd, and see them led -, 
To morning pastures, ev'taing waters, led ; 
And 'ware the Libyan ridgifs butting head.* 

MCERIS. 

Or what unfinished he to Varus read — 

* Thy name, O Varus (if the kinder powers 
Preserve .ouirplauis,and8hield the Mantuan towers. 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighbouring crime), 
The wings of swans, and 8tronger*pinion^ rhyme, 
Shall raise aloft, and soaring bw abov&-* 

Tb' immortal gift of gratitude to Jove.' 

LYCIDA8* 

Sing on, sing on : for I can ne*er be doy'd. 
So may thy swarms the balefU yew avoid : 
So may thy cows theur bunlen*d bags distend, 
And trees to goats their williog branches bead. 
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Mean asl smi, yet have the Mdses made 
Me iree, a member of the tonefnl trade i 
At least the shepherds seem to like my lay» : 
Bat I discern their flattery from their ptaise : 
i nor to China's ears, nor Yams', dare aspire. 
Bat gabble, likea goctee, amidst theswan-hkechoir. 

AKBRI8. 

Tis what i have been conning in my miiid: 
Nor are they verses of a vulgar kind. 

* Come, Galatea ! come I the seas forsake ! 
What pleasures can the tides with their hoarse 

murmurs make ? 
See, on the shore inhabits purple spring; 
Where inghtingales theur lovesick ditty sing : 
See, meads with purling streams, with flowen 

the ground. 
The grottoQ cool, with shady poplars cr0wn*< 
And creeping vilies on arbours weav'd arMmd. 
Come then, and leave the waves' tumultuoas roar -, 
Let the wild surges vainly beat the shore.' 

LYCIDAS. 

Or that svreet song I heard with such delight; 
The same yon sung alone one staiiy night. 
The tqne I still retain, but not the words. 

HCBRI8. 

* Wliy, Dfiphnis, dost thou search in old records. 
To know die seasons when the stars arise ? 
See, Oesar^s himp is lighted in the skies, — 

The star, whose rays &e blushing grapes adorn. 
And swell the kindly ripening ears of corn. 
Under this influence graft the tender shoot : 
Thy children's children shall enjoy the fi-nit.' 
The rest I baTe forgot ; for cares and time 
Qiange all things, and nntune my soul to rhyme. 
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I could hftvis once sang down a summer's son; 
But now the cbime of poetry is done : 
My voice grows hoarse -, I feel the notes decay. 
As if the wolves bad seen me first to-day. 
Bat these, and more than I to mind «an bring, 
Medalcas has .not yet forgot to sing. 

LYCIDAS. 

Thy iaint excuses but inflame me more : 
And now the waves roll silent to the shore ; 
Hush'd Winds the topmost branches scarcely bend^ 
As if thy. tuneful song they did attend : 
Already we have half our way o'ercome ; 
Far off I can discern Btanor's tomb^ 
Here where thelabourer*«handshaveform*d abowet 
Of wreathing trees, in singing waste an hour. 
Rest here thy weary limbs ; thy kids lay down : 
We've day before us yet, to reach the town ; 
Or if, ere night, the gathering clouds we lear^ 
A song will help; the beating storm to bear. 
And, that thou may*st not be too late abroad, 
Sing, and I'll ease thy shoulders of thy load. 

MCERIS. 

Cease to request me ; let us mind our way : 
Another song requires another day. 
When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice. 
And find a Aieiid at court, Til find a vokfi. 



or 
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OR, 



GALLUS. 



AROUUENT. 

GalliUr n gmit patron of Vii^l, and an ezoellent poet, wm 
very deeply in love with one Cylherts, wbom he call* Lyoo- 
rlB, and who bad forsaken bin for ibe company of a soldier. 
The poet tberefcre «opposi» his friend Oalliu retirad, in bis 
height of melancholy, into the solitades of Arcadia ((be cele* 
brated scene of pastorals), where he represents him in a very 
laiifaishing comibion, with ail tlie mral deities about biiii, 
pityini; his hard nsage, and condoling hie misfortone. 
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TiiY sacred succour, Arethusa, bring. 
To crown my labour ('tis the last I sing), 
Which proud Ljxoris may with pity view ; — 
The Muse is mournful, though the numbers few. 
Refuse me Hot a verse,, to grief and Gallns due. 
So may thy silver streams beneath tlie tide, 
Unmixed with briny seas, securely glide. 
Sing tiien my Gallus, and his hopeless vOws ; 
Sing, wliile my cattle crop the tender browze. 
The vocal grove shall answer to the sound, 
And Echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice rebound. 
What lawns or woods withheld you from his aid, ) 
Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love betray'd, '> 
To love, impitied by the cruel maid P ) 

Not steepy Pindus could retard your course. 
Nor cleft Parnassus, nor the* Aonian source : . 

VOL. I. F 
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Nothiiig tbat owns the Mnses could suspend 
Your aid to Gallos : — Gallus is their friend. 
Epr him the tofty laurel stands in tears, 
And hnng with hamid pearls the lowly shrub appears. 
Msenalian pines the godlike swain bemoan, 
When, spread beneath a rock, he sigh'd alone ; 
And cold Lycaeus wept from every droppii 

stone» 

The sheep surround their shepherd, as he lies : 
Blush not, sweet poet, nof the name despise : 
Along the streams, his flock Adonis fed ; 
And yet tiie queen of beauty bless'd his bed. * 
The swains and tardy neatherds came, and last 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter mast 
Wondering, they asVd from whence arose thy Ihune. 
Yet more amaz'dy thy own Apollo came. 
Flush'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes : 
' Is she thy care? is she tiiy care ? (he cries)^ 
Thy false Lycoris flies thy love and thee. 
And, for thy rival, tempts the raging sea. 
The forms of horrid war, and heaven's inclemency. 
Silvanns came : his brows a countiy crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 
Great Pan arrived -, and we beheld him too^ 
His cheeks and temples of vermilion hue. 
* Why, OaUus, this immoderate grief? (he cried) 
Think'st thou that love with tears is satisiied I 
The meads are sooner dmok with morning dews, 
The bees with flowery shrubs, the goats with browse* 
Unmov'd, and with dejected eyes, he mourned : 
Me paus'd, and then tliese broken words rictum'd : 
' Tis past ; and pity gives me no relief; 
But you. Arcadian swains, shall sing my grief, 
And on your hills my last complaints renew : 
fio lid a song is only wortl^ yon* 
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Bow liglbt would lie the turf «poD my breasty 
If yon ipy avQeriiisi in yoar songs cxpraH^d ! 
Ah 1 timt yonr birth and business had been mine-i~ 
To pen the sheep^ and press the swelling tine !' ' 
Had PhilUs or Amyutn cans'd my pain. 
Or any nymph or ahepberd on the phdn, 
(Though FfaillisbrDwOytlioogbbfauBk Am y ntaawere, 
Are violets not aveet, because not fair f) 
Bisneatb the saOowa aad the shady ^e. 
My loves had niix*d their pliant limba with mine : 
Phyllis with myrtle wteaths had crown'd my faair^ 
And soft Amyntas sang away my care. 
Gome, see wha$ pfeaanies in oor phuns abonnd ; 
The woods, the Ibantains, and the flowery ground. 
Aa yon are beanteoos, were yon half so true, 
Here could I Kve, and love, and die with only yon. 
Now I to nghting fields am sent alar, 
And strive in winter camps with toils of war ; 
While yon (ahn, that I should find it so !) 
To shun my sight, your native soil forego, 
And climb the firozen Alps, and tread tlie' eter- 

nalsnow. 

Ye firosts and snows, her tender body spare ! 
Those are not limbs for icicles to tear. 
For me, the wilds and deserts are my choice ; 
The Mu8e6,once mycare; my onceharmonious voice. 
There will I sing, fi^rsaken and alone : 
Tli0 roeks and hoUow caves shall echo to my moan* 
The rind of every plant her name shall know : 
And, as fi» rind extends, the love shall grow. 
Then on Arcadian mountains will I chase 
( Mix'd with the woodhmd nymphs) the savage race ; 
Nor cold shall hinder me, with horns and honnda - 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
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And. now metbinks o*er steepy rocks I go. 

And rush tliron^ sonnding woods, and bend the 

Parthian bow ; 
As if with sports my snfferings I conld ease, 
Or by my pains the ^od of love appease. 
My frenzy changes : I delight no more 
On moontain tops to chase the tusky hoar : 
No game bat hopeless love my thoiiglits pursue : 
Once more, ye nymphs, and songs, and sonnding 

woods, adieu ! 
Jjovt alters not for ns liis hard decrees, 
Not thongh beneath the Thnician clime we freeze. 
Or Italy's indulgent heaven forego, 
And in mid-whiter tread Sithonian snow ; 
Or, when the barks of elms are scorch'd, we keep 
.On M eroe*8 bnming plains the Libyan sheep. 
In hell, and earth, and seas, and heaven above, 
Lov^ conquers all ; and we must yield to Love.* 
My Moses, here your sacred raptures end : 
The ver^e was what I ow*d my suffering friend. 
This while I Ming, my sorrows I deceived, 
And bending osiers into baskets weav*d. 
The^ong, because inspir'd by you, shall shine; 
And Galliis will approve, because 'tis mine — 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew, 
Each hour, and every moment rise in view ; 
As alders, in the spring, their boles extend, 
.And heave so fiercely, tliat the bark they rend. 
Now let ns rise : for hoarseness oft invades 
The finger's voice, who sings beneath the shades. 
From juniper unwholesome dews distil, [kill. ^ 
That blast the sooty com, the withering herbage (^ 
Away, my goats, a^vay ! for yon have brows*d i 
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TO THB RIGHT HON. 
PHIUP, EARL OF CHESTERFIELD >, See, 

MY LORD, 

I CANNOT begin my address to your lordship, bet- 
ter than in the words of Virgil, 

'Qnod ^ptmiH dwibn prnmUtere nemo 



Auderety volvenda dieSy ai, aitulii uHro. 

Seven years together I have concealed the longing 
which I had to appear before y(vi : a time as tedious 
as .£neas passed in his wandering voyage, before 
he reached the promised Italy. But I considered, 
that nothing which my meanness could produce, 
was worthy of your patronage. At last this happy 

I Born in 1634, and &w\ in 1713. lie was accesMry in 
forwarding (he Restoration, and liad hfeld several ooartly employ- 
ments ; bot resigned them in l6tt5, and lived the remainder of 
his days in respectiible ralireinent. 
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Arcasion offered, of preseoting to yon the best 
poem of the best poet. If I balked this opportii* 
inky, f was in despair of finding snch another; and,> 
if I took it, I was still unc(Ttain whether you 
would vouchsafe to accept it from my hands. It 
was a bold trentare which I made, in desiring yoiur 
permission to lay my unworthy labours at your feet 
But my rashness hsis succeeded beyond my hopes ; 
and yon have been pleased not to suffer an old 
man to go discontented out of the world, for want 
of that protection, of which he liad been so long 
ambitious- I have known a gentleman in di^race, 
and not daring to appear before king Claries the 
Second, though he much desired it : at length he 
took the confidence to attend a fair lady to tlie 
court, aod.told his majesty, that, nnder her protec- 
tion, he had presumed to wait on him. With tlie 
same humble confidence, I present myself belbre 
your lordship: and, attending on Virgil, hope a 
gracious reception, llie gentleman succeeded^ 
because the powerful lady vns his friend ; but T 
have (00 much injured my great author, to expect 
he should intercede for me. I would have trans- 
lated him I but, according to the literal Frendi and 
ItaHan phrases, I fear I have traduced him. It is 
the fault of many a ^ell-meaning man, to be offi- 
cious in- a wrong place, and do a prejudice wtiere 
he had endeavoured to do a service. Virgil wrote 
his Creorgics in the full strength and vigour of his 
age, when his judgment was at the heiglit, and 
before his fancy was declining. He had (according 
to our homely saying) his full swing at thi6 poem ; 
beginning it about the age of thirty-five, and 
scarce concluding it before he arrived at forty.. 
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It is observed, both of Itim aud Horace (and I be- 
lieve it will hold in all great poets), that, tbougb 
they wrote before witii a certam heat of gcmvtf 
which inspired them, yet tliat beat was not per- 
fectly digested. There is required a continuance 
Qf warnitii to ripen the best and noblest fruits. 
Thus Horace, in liis first aud second book of Odes, 
was still rising, but came not to his meridian till 
tlte third ; after which, his judgment was an over- 
poise to his imagination : he grew too cautious to 
be bold enough; for he descended in his fourth by 
slow degrees^ and, in his Satires and Epistles, was 
more a philosopher and a critic^ than a poet. In 
the beginning of summer, the days are almost at a 
stand, witii little variation of length or shortness, 
because at that time tlie diurnal motion of ttie sun 
partakes more of a right line tlian of a spiral ; the 
same is the method of nature in tlie frame of man. 
He seems at forty to be fully in his summer tropic ; 
somewhat before, and somewhat after, lie finds in 
his soul but small increases or decays. From fifty 
to threescore, the balance generally holds even, in 
our colder climates : for he leses not much in fancy ; 
and judgment^ which is tlie effect of observation, 
still increases. His succeeding years afford him 
little more than the stubble of his own harvest : 
yet, if his constitution be healthful, his mind may 
still retain a decent vigour ; and the gleanings of 
that Ephraim, in comparison with others, will sur- 
pass the vintage of Abiezer. I have called tliis 
somewhere, by a bold metaphor, ^ a green old age ;* 
bat Virgil fans given me his authority for the figure-^ 

Jani senior; sed crmda Deo, viridisque 8enectus% 
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- Among tiiose few Who enjoy the advantage of a 
latter spring, your lordship is a rare example ^ who 
being now arrived at your great cUmacteriCy yet 
give no proof of the least decay of your excellent 
judgment and comprehension of all things which 
are within the compass of hmnan nnderstuiding. 
Yonr (Conversation is as easy as it is instructive ; 
and I conld never ohaerve tlie least vanity or the 
least assuming id any thmg yon said, but a natural 
miafiected modesty, lull of good sense, and well 
digested : a clearness of notion, expressed in ready 
and unstudied words. No roan has complained, or 
ever can, that you have discoursed too long on any 
subject ; for yon leave us in an eagerness of learn- 
ing more; pleased with what we hear, but not 
satisfied ; because you will not speak so much as 
we could vfish. I dare not excuse yonr lordsliip 
from this fault ; for$ though it is none in yon, it is 
one to all who have the Imppiness of being knovni 
to yon. I most confess, the critics make it one of 
Virgil'^ beauties, that, having said what he tbodgbc 
convenient, he always left somewhat lor the imagi- 
nation of his readers to supply ; that they might 
gratify their lancies, by finding more in vrhat he 
had written than at first they could ; and think they 
had added to his thought, whito it was all there be- 
forehand, and he only saved himself the expense of 
words. However it was, I never went from your 
lordship, but witli a longing to return, or without a 
hearty curse to him who invented ceremonies hnr 
the World, ihid put me on the necessity of with- 
drawing when it was my interest, as weU as ray de- 
sire, to have given yon a much longer trouble. I 
cannot imagioe (if your lordship will give me leave 
to speak my thoughts) but you have had a more than 
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ordiiiary vigoar in yoar yootb ; for too much of best 
is reijnired at first, that there may not too little be 
left at last. A prodigal fire is only capable of large 
remains; and yours/ my lord, still bums the clearer 
in declining. Tb^ blaze is not so fierce as at the 
first ; bat the smoke is wholly vanished ; and yoor 
friends, who stand about yon, are not only sensible 
of a cheerfid iirartntfa, but are kept at an awfhl dis- 
tance by its ibrce* In my ttnall obMtvations of 
iDankind, I hare ever found that such as are not 
rather too fiill of spirit trhen they are young, de- 
generate to dullness in their age. Sobriety in our 
riper years is the efiect of a weH-concocted warmth: 
but where. tlie principles are only phlegm, 'what 
can be expected from the waterish matter, but an 
insipid manhood, and a stupid old infimcy--discre- 
tion in leadin^^-strings, and a confirmed ignorance 
on cmtches ? Virgil, in his third Oeorgic, when he 
describes a colt who promises a coursei- for the 
race or for the field of battle, shows him the first 
to pass the bridge, which trembles under him, and 
to stem the torrent 6f the fiood. His beginuings 
must be in rashness — a noble firatt : but time and 
experience will correct that error, and tame it into 
a deliberate and well-weighed courage, wliich 
knows both to be cautious and to dare, as occasion 
offers. Your lordship is a man of faonottr, not only 
so unstained, but so unquestioned, that you are the 
living standard of tiiat heroie virtue ; so truly such 
fimt, if I would flatter you, f could not. It taketf 
not fi-om yon, that you were born with principles 
of generosity and probity ; but it adds to you, that 
yon have cultivated nature, and made those princi- 
ples the rule and measure of all ^our actions, The 
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world knows this, without my telling: yet pacts 
bftve a rigbt of recording it to all posterity. 

Dignum Idude virum Musa vetat mori, 

Epaminondas, Liicullus, and the two first Caesars, 
were not esteemed the worse commanders, for hav« 
inginade philosophy and tlie liberal arts their study. 
Cicero might have been their equal, but tliat he 
wanted courage. To have both these virtues, and 
to have improved them both with a softness of 
manners and a sweetness of conversation—few of 
our nobiUty can fill that character. One there is, 
and so conspicuous by his own light, that he needs 
not 

Digito mon8frariyei.di€ier» * Hie est P 

To be nobly born, and of an ancient fiunily, is in 
the extremes of fortune, either good or bad ; for 
virtue and descent are no inheritance. A long 
series of ancestors shows the native witli great ad- 
vantage at tiie first ; but if he any v<r<ly degenerate 
from his line, the least spot is visible on ermine. 
But, to preserve tliis whiteness m its original purity, 
you, my lord, have, like tliat ermine, forsaken the 
common track of business, which is not always 
clean: you have chosen for yourself a private great- 
ness, and will not be polluted witli ambition. It 
has been observed in former times, tliat none have 
been so greedy of employments, and of managing 
the public, as they who have least deserved their 
stations. But such only merit to be called patriots, 
under whom we see their country flourish. I have 
laughed sometimes (for who would always be a 
Ueraclitus?) when I have reflected on those mcn^ 
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wlio from time to time liave shot themselves into 
the world. I have seen many successioiis of tiiem ; 
some bolting ont upon the stage with vast applause, 
and othera hissed off, and quitting it witli disgrace. 
Bnty while they were in action, I have constantly 
observed that tliey seemed desirous to retreat from 
business : greatness, they said, wlis nauseous, and 
a crowd was troublesome: a quiet privacy was 
their ambition. Some few of them, I believe, said 
this in earnest, and were making a provision 
against future waot^ that they might enjoy their 
age with ease. They saw the happiness of a pri* 
vate lite, and promised to themselves a blessing, 
which every day it was in their power to possess. 
But they deferred it, and lingered still at court, 
because they thought they had not yet enough to 
make them happy : they would liate more, and 
laid in; to make their solitude luxurious: *— a wretch- 
ed philosophy, which Epicurus never taugirt them 
in his garden. They loved the prospect of tliis 
quiet in reversion, but were not willing to have it 
in possession ; tliey would first be old, and make 
as snre of health and life^ as if both of them were 
at their d»pose. But put them to the necessity of 
a present choice, and they preferred continuance 
in power; like the wretch who called Death to 
his assistance, but refused him when he came. The 
great Scipio was not of their opinion, who indeti 
sought honours in his youtb^ and endured the fn- 
tigoes with which he purchased them. He served 
his country* when it was in need of his courage and 
conduct, till he thought it was time to serve him- 
self: but dismounted from the saddle, when he 
found the beiist which bore him began to grow 
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restiff and nngoveniable* But your lordship bat 
given ua f| l]|etter exanople of oiodisnitioii. You 
saw betimes that ingratitude is not confined to 
commonwealths; and^tfaerefore, though you were 
formed alike for ttie greatest of civil employments 
and military conunandSy yet you pushed not yoqr 
fortune to rise In either, but contented yourself 
with being qapable, «s much as any whosoever, of 
defending your countiy with yooK sword, or assist* 
ing it with your connsol when you were called* 
For the rest, the r^pect and love which was paid 
you, not only, in the province where you live, but 
generally by all who had the happiness to know 
you, was a wise exchange for the faoneors of the 
cpurtr-a place of forgetfolnessi at the best, fiur 
well-de8«rvers. It is neces^uy, ibr the polishiBg 
of manners, to have breathed that air; but it is 
infectious even to the best morals to live always ia 
it. It is a dangerous commeree, where an iioneat 
man is sure at the first o£ being cheated, and ho 
recovery not his losses, but by learning to cheat 
others. The undermining sniile bcomes at length 
bubitoal ; and the drift of his plausible conversa- 
tion is only to flatter one, that be may betray ano* 
ther. Yet it is good to have been a looker-on 
without venturing to play ; that a man may know 
iHlse dice another time, though he never means to 
nle them. X commend not him who never knew 
a court, but him who forsakes it, becanse he knows 
it. 4 young, man deserves no praise,. who, ont of 
melancholy xeal» leaves the world bdbre he hu 
well tried it, and runs headlong into religipB* He 
who carries a maidenhead into a cloister, is somot 
times apt to lose.it theroi and to repent of hia'r&> 
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ficntance. He only is like to endnre amteritiesy 
nvho has already foand .the iDeonvenience of plea- 
sures : for almost every man will be making ex- 
penments In one part or another of his life ; and 
the danger is the less when we are young; for, 
having tried it early, we shall not be apt to repeat 
it afterwards. 

Your lordslnp therefore may properly be said 
to have chosen a retreat, and not to have chosen 
it till yon had matnrely wcig^d the advantages of 
rising higher, with the haz^ds of the fiill. 

Res, non porta labore, ted relietOy 

M-as thought by a poet to be one of the requisites 
to a happy lite. Why should a reasonidile man 
put it into the power of Fortune to make him 
miserable, when his ancestors have taken care to 
release him trom her t- Let him venture, «iys Ho* 
race» qui zonrnm perdidit. He who has nothing, 
plays securely ; for he may win, and cannot be 
poorer if he loses. But he wiio is bom to a plen- 
titul estate, and is ambitions of cffices at court, 
sets a stake to Fbrtime, which she can seldom an- 
swer. If he gains nothmg, he loses all, or part 
of what was once his own ; and, if he gets, he 
cannot be certain but. he may refund* In short, 
Imwever he succeeds, it is covetousness tliat in- 
duce/l him iirst to play -, and covetoo^ness is the 
undoubted sign of ill sense at the bottom. The 
odds are a^punst him, tliat he loses ; and one lo89 
niay be of more consetpience to him than all his 
former iivinnings. It is like the present war of 
the Chnstians agau}$t the Turk : every year they 
fS^ia a yiptory,^aiid by tot a town ^ bnt> if they 
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are once defeated, they lose a province at a blow« 
and endanger tlie safety of the whole empire. 
YoHf my lord, enjoy yoar qniet in a garden, Wliere' 
you iiave not only the leisure of tliinking, but the 
pleasure to tliink of nothing which can discom- 
pose your mind. A good conscience is a port 
which is land-locked on every side, and where no 
winds can possibly invade, no tempests can arise. 
There a man may stand upon the shore, and not 
only see his own image, but that of his Maker, 
clearly reflected from the nndistnrbed and silent 
waters. Reason was intended for a blessing ; and 
such it is to men of honour and integrity, who de- 
sire no more than what they are able to give them- 
selves; like the happy old Corycian whom my 
author describes in his fourth Georgic, whose fruits 
and'siilads, on which he lived contented, were all 
of his own growth and his own plantation. 

Virgil seems to think that the blessings of a 
country life are not complete withont an improve* 
meut of knowledge by contemplation and reading. 

O/artunatoM nimttfiit, sua si bona ndrinty 
Agricolas / 

It is but half-possession not to understand that 
happiness which we posse«s. A foundation of good 
sense, and a cultivation of learning, are required 
to give a seasoning to retirement, and make ns 
taste the blessing. God liaa bestowed on yonr 
lordship tlie first of these ; and you have besto^ved 
on yourself the second. Eden was not made for 
beastsj though they were suffered to live in it, but 
for their master, who studied God in the works of 
his creation. Neitiier could the Devil liave been 
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happy there with all bis knowledge ; for he wanted 
innocence to make him so. He brought envy, 
malice, and ambition, into Paradise, which soured 
to him the sweetness of the phice. Wherever in* 
ordinate affections are, 'tis hell. Such only can 
enjoy the conntiy, who are capable of thinking 
when they are there, and have left their passions 
behind them, in the town. Hien they are pre* 
pared for solitade; and, in that solitude, is pr9» 
pared for them 

Et seeura quies, et nesciafallere tfita. 

As I began this dedication witli a verse of Vir» 
gH, SO I conclude it with anotlier. 

The continuance of your health, to enjoy that 
happiness wliich you so well deserve,, and wbicii 
yon have provided for yourself, is the sincere ancf 
earnest vrish of 

Your lordship's most devoted 

And most obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 



yoL, I. 
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ESSAY ON THE GEORGICS^ 

B7 MR. ADDISON \ 



ViRGit nay be reckoned the first ^bo mtrodeced 
three new kinds of poetry among the Romans^ 
which he copied after lliree the greatest masters 
of Greece. Theocritus and Homer have still dis- 
puted for the advantage oTer him in pastoral and 
heroics *, bot I think all are unanimous in giving 
him the precedence to Hiesiod in his Oeorgics. 
The truth of |t is, the sweetness and rusticity of a 
pastoral cannot be so w^ expressed in any other 
tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mixed and 
qualified with the Doric dialect ; nor can the ma* 
jesty of an heroic poem any where appear so well 
as in this language, which has a natural greatness 
in it, and can be often rendered more deep and 
sonorous by the pronunciation of the lonians. 
But, in the middle style, where the writers in bodi 
tongues are on a level, we see how far Virgil has 
excelled all who have written in the same way 
with him. 

> And Mot to Drydm for lUs aae ; bot wilboat pemiHigK 
to pccte Uie wriicr^ junw. 
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There has been abundsilice of criticinii spent od 
Virgirs Fastoitils and iBnei'ds : bcrt fhe Geofgics 
are a sul:ject which none of the critics have snffi. 
ciently taken into their consideration; most of 
them passing it over in silence, or casting It wider 
the same head with pastoral; a division by no 
means proper, miless we suppose Ihe style of m 
hosbondman ooglit to be imitated in a geor^e, 
as that of a shepherd is in a pastoral. Bot, though 
the scene of both these poems lies in the sam^ 
pbce, the speakers in them are of a quite difierent 
character ; since the precepts of husbandry are 
not to be detivered with the simplicity of a plonglw 
man, but with the address of a poet No mles^ 
therefore, that rehite to pastoral, can any wa^ 
affect the Georgics, which fell under that cUms of 
poetry which conabts in giving plain and dire<!t 
instructions to the reader ; whether they be moral 
duties, as those of Tlieognis and Pythagoras, or 
philosophical speculations, as those of Aratus and 
liucretius, or rules of practice, as those of Hesiod 
and Virgil. Among these different kinds of sub- 
jects^ that which the Georgic goes upon, is, I 
think, the meanest and least improving, but th^ 
most pleaang and delightfiil. Precepts of mora- 
lity, besides the natural corruption of our tempera, 
w^cb mstkes us averse to them, are so abstracted 
ih)m ideas of sense, that they seldom give an op- 
portunity for those beautifhl descriptions and 
images which are the spirit and life of poetty. 
Natural philosophy has indeed sensible objects tb 
work upon; but tiien it often puzzles the reader 
•with the intricacy of its notions, and perpletcb 
^Am with theanltitude of its disputes* But thei 
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liand of poetry I am now speaking of j addresses 
Itself wholly to the imagination : it is altogether 
conversant among the fields and woods, and has 
the most delightful part of nature for its province. 
It raises in our minds a pleasing variety of scenes 
and landscapes, whilst it teaches us ; and makes 
the driest of its precepts look like a description. 
A Georgic thpr^we is, some. part qf the science <if 
husbandry pui into a pleasing dress, and set off with 
all the beauties and embelli^ments qf poetry, M ow, 
since this science of husbandry is of a very large 
extent, the poet shows his skill in singling out such 
precepts to proceed on, as are useful, and at the 
Aanie time most capable of ornament. Virgil was 
so well acquainted with this secret, that, to set off 
his first Georgic, he has run into a set of precepts, 
which are fiUnost foreign to his subject, in that 
beautiful account he gives us of the signs in na- 
ture, wl.ich precede the changes of the weather. 

And, if there be so much art in die choice of fit 
precepts, there is much more required in the treat- 
ing of them ; that they may fall in after .each other 
by a natural unforced method, and show them- 
selves in tlie best and most advantageoos light 
.They should all be 8;0 finely wrought tQgether in 
the same piece, that no coarse seam may discover 
where they join ; as, in a curious brede of needle- 
work, one colour falls away by such just degrees, 
and another rises so insensibly, that we see the 
variety, without lieing able to distinguish the total 
vanishing of the one from tlie first appearance of 
the other. Nor is it sufiicient to range and dispose 
this body of precepts into a clear and easy method, 
noless they are delivered to us m the most pleas- 
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ing and agreeable manner : for there are several 
ways of conveying the same tmtli to the nind of 
man ; -and to choose the pleasantest of tiiese wajrSy 
is tint which chiefly distinguishes poetry from 
prose, and makes Vir{a;irs roles of husbandry plea- 
santer to read tlian Varro's. Where the prose- 
writer telb us plainly what ought to be done, the 
poet often conceals the precept in a description^ 
and represents his countryman perfonaing the ac- 
tion in which he would instruct his reader* Where 
the one sets out, as iiiUy and distinctly as he can, 
all the parts of the truth winch he would commu- 
uicate to us, the other singles out tlie most pleasing 
circnmstanee of this truth, and so conveys the 
whole in a more diverting manner to the under* 
standing. I shall give one instance, out of a mul- 
titude of this nature that might be ibnnd in the 
Georgics, where the reader may see the different 
ways Virgil has taken to express the same thing, 
and how much pleasanter every manner of expres- 
sion is, than the phdn and direct mention of it 
would have been. It is in the second Georgic, 
where he tells us what trees will bear grafting on 
each other. 

Et sape dUeriut fwnos impmu videmus 
Veriere in aUeriiu, nuttatamque uuita nuda 
Ferre pyrum, et prtmi$JagndMa rubeseere conw, 
'^SUriles platmd nudoa geasere ralentes : 
CoMttmea/offuaf ormuque incanuit aU*o 
Fhre pyri: ghindemque sues fregere sub ulmis. 

-■■ ■ Nee Umgum tempua ; et ingena 

Exiit ad ceelton ramisfeUcihus arbos ; 
Jdiraturque navaafnndesj et non na pot9<i- ' 



J 
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Here^ we we, the poet cimsidered all the ejects 
of tb» QiHOB between trees of different kintib, and 
took notice of that effect which had the most »ur- 
priw, and 1^ consequence the moftt delight in it, 
to express the capacity that was in them of being 
thos united. This way of writing Is every wblere 
much in use among the poets, and is particularly 
practised 1^ Viigil, who loves to suggest a troth 
indirectiy, and, without giving us a ftill and open 
view of it, to let us see jwt so much as will natu- 
fally lead the imagination into all the parts thai 
lie concealed, lliis is wonderfuUy diverting to 
the understanding, thus to receive a precept, that 
enters as it were through a. by-way, and to appre^ 
bend an idea that, draws a whole train after it. 
For here the n^nd, which is always delighted with 
its <mn discoveries, only takes the hint fbom the 
poet, and seems to work onl the rest by the strength 
of her own faculties. 

But, since tiie inculcating precept upon precept 
!WfU at lengtii, prove thresome to the reader, if he 
ineels with no entertainment,— tiie poet must take 
pure not to encumber his poem with too much 
business, but sometimes to relieve the subject with 
a moral reflection, or ^et it rest a while for tiie 
sake of a pleasant and pertinent digression. Nor 
is it sufficient 16 run out into beautiful and divert- 
ing digressions (as it is generally tiiought), unless 
they are brought in aptiy, and are something of a 
piece with tte main design of the Geoigic : for 
they ought to have a remote alliance at least to 
the subject, that so tiie whole poem may be more 
uniform and agreeable in all its parts. We should 
Xieyer quite lose si^t of the country, tbmigh wo 
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1^ sometiiiiiBs ^terteiiied with a distant prospect 
of it Of this nature are Virgirs descriptioiis of. 
tbe original of agriculture, of tbe fniitfolness of 
Italy^ofa coimtry life, aii4 the like; which aie 
9ot, kvought in by. fierce, but naturaUy rise out of 
tiie principal aigpiifienl^ and design of the poenk 
I know no one digression in the Oeorgics. that 
jQBfiy se^n to contradict this o|)servation» besides 
^t in the latter end of the first book, where the 
jNiet launches oat into « discourse of the battle 
of Pharsali^t and the actions of Augustus? but it 
j^ worth while to consider how admirably he has 
Avmed tbe course of his oarralion into its proper 
4iitttafie\f and made bis husbandman concerned 
«¥enin what relates to the battle^ in those inimi* 
tia>le 



SciUcet et tempus veuiet, cumftnibus Hits 
Agricola, incurvo terrain molitus aratrog 
Exesa inveniet scabrA rubigine pila : 
Aut gravihus rastris galeas puUahit inaneSf 
Grandiaque effossis mirdbitur ossa Beputchris, 

And afterwards speaking of Angnstos^s actions, he 
still remembers ^t agriculture ought to be some 
way hinted at throngboot the whole poem. 



•iVoa vUtu aratro 



Digmuknius: sqwtlent abduetis arva coltmia ; 
Et cwak» rigidumfiUeea on^figntur tti casern. 

We now come to the style which is proper to a 
^edrgic ; and indeed this is the part on which tbe 
lioet must lay out all his strength, that bis words 
jOMiy be warm and glowing, and that every thing 
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he describes ihay immediately present itself, and' 
rise np to the reader's view. He ought in parti-' 
cidar to be careful of not letting bis subject de- 
base his style, and betray him into a meanness of 
expression, but every v^here to keep up his verse 
io all the pomp of numbers^ and dignity of 
words. 

I think nothing, wliich is a phrase or saying in 
common talk, should be admitted into a serious 
poem ; because it takes off from the solemnity of 
the expression, and gives it too great a turn of fa- 
miliarity* Much less ought the low phrases and 
terms of art, that are adapted to husbandry, have' 
any place in such a work as the Georgic ; whidi is' 
not to appear in the natural simplicity and naked- 
ness of its subject, but in the pleasantest dress that* 
poetry can bestow on it. Thus Vii^il, to deviate 
from the common form of words, would not make 
use of tempore but aidere in his first verse, and 
every where else abounds with metaphors, Gre- 
cisms, and circumlocutions, to give his verse the 
greater pomp, and preserve it from sinking into 
a plebeian s^le. And herein consists Virgira 
masterpiece, who has not only excelled all other 
poets, but even himself^ in the language of his 
Georgics, where we receive more strong and 
lively ideas of things from his words, than we 
could have done from the objects themselves ; and 
find our imaginations more affected by his descrip- 
tions, than they would have been by the very sight 
of what he describes. 

I shall now, after this short scheme of rules,' 
consider the different success that Hesiod and 
Virgil have met with in this kind of poetry, which 
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Niay give us some further notion of the ezccUeDce 
of the Georgics. To begin nvitb Hesiod — If we 
may gfiess at his character from liis writings^ he 
had nmch more of the husbandman: than the poet 
in his temper : he was wonderfully grave, discreet, 
and fhigal : he lived altogether in the ooontry, and 
was probably, for his great prudence, the oracle* 
of the neigbbonrhood. These principles of good 
husbandry ran through his works, and directed him 
to the choice of tillage and mercfaandise, for the 
subject of that which is tlie most celebrated of 
them. He is every where bent on instruction^ 
avoids all manner of digressions^ and does not stir 
out of the field once in the wliole Georgic. His 
metfaodi in descrilung month after month, with its 
proper seasons and employments, is too grave and 
simple ; it takes off from tlie surpiise and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look but like 
a modem almanack in verse. The reader is carried 
through a course of weather, and may beforehand 
guess whether he is to meet witli snow or rain, 
clouds or sunshine, in the next description. His 
descriptions indeed have abundance of nature in 
them; but then it is nature in her simplicity and 
imdress. Thus, when he speaks of January,— 
' The wild beasts,' says he, *• run shivering through 
the woods, with their heads stooping to the ground, 
and their tails clapt between their legs ; the goats 
and oxen are almost flead with cold: but it is not 
so bad with the sheep, because they have a thick 
coat of wool about them. The old men too are 
bitterly pinched with the weather : but the young 
girls feel nothing of it, who sit at home with their 
mothers by a warm fire*iiide.' Thus does the old 
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geBtieman give himaelC up to a loose kind of 
tattle, rather than endeavour after a jnst poetical 
description. Nor has he shown more of art or 
Judgment in the precepls he has given os; which 
are sown so. very thick, that they clog the poem 
too mpchf and are often so minate and fnll of dr- 
eumstances, that tiiey weaken and unnerve his 
verse. But, after all, we are beholden, to him for 
the first rough sketeh of a Geoiigic ; where we 
nay still discover something venerable in the a»- 
tiqueness of the work : but, if we wonld see the 
design enlarged, the figures reformed, the colour- 
ing laid on, and the whole piece finished, we. must 
expect it firom a greater master*s hand. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tiUage and 
jllanting into two books, which Hesiodhas. dispatch- 
ed in half a one; but has so raised tiie natural 
irudeness and simpticity of his subject with such 
a significancy of expression, such a pomp of 
verse, such variety of transitions, and such a so- 
lemn air in his reflections, that^ if we look on 
both poets together, we see in one the plainness of 
a downright countryman, and, in the other, some- 
thing of a rustic msyesty, like that of a Roman 
dictator at the plough-taiL He delivers the mean- 
est oi his precepts with a kind of grandeur : he 
breaks the elods, and tosses the dung about, witb 
an air of gracefulness. His prognostications of the 
weather are taken out of Aratus, where we may 
eee how judiciously he has picked out those that 
are most proper for liis husbandman^ observation ; 
liow he has enforced the expression, and heighten- 
ed the images, which he found in tiie original. 

The second book has more wit in it, and a 
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greater boUfaiess in its metapiion, tlMO any of the 
rest. The poet, with a great bam^y applies ob- 
livion, igoorance, wonder, desire, and the like, to 
his trees. The bist Georgic has indeed as many 
netaphors, hot not so daring as this ; for bunuui 
tfaoiights and passioBs may be more naUirally 
ascribed to a bee, than to an inanimate plant. Ha 
who reads over the pleasures of a eonntry bfe, as 
they are described by Virgil ip the latter end of 
this book, can scarce be of Virgil's mind in pr^ 
ferring even the life of a philosopher to it 

We nay, I thipk, read the poef s clime in bis de- 
ijcription ; for he seems to have been in a sweat at 
the writing of it — 

O / qui me geMis t« vaUibus Hand 

Sittotf et ingenti ramomm protegai umbrA ! — 

and is every where mentioning, among his chief 
pleasiires» the coobiess of his shades and rivers^ 
Tales and grottos, whidi a more northern poet 
woold have omitted for the description of a sui^y 
bill, and fir&side. 

The third Geoflgic seems to be the most la- 
boored of them all : there is a wonderful vigour 
and spirit in the description of the hoise and cha- 
riot race. The force of love is represented in 
noble instances, and very sublime expressions* 
The Scythian winter-piece ai^[>ears so veiy cold 
and bleak to the eye, that a man can scarce look 
on it without shiveiiag. The murrain at the end 
has all the expressiveness that words can give. It 
was here that the poet strained hard to outdo Lu- 
cretius in the description of his plagne : and, if thai 
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reader would see what success he had, he may'finlf 
it at hir^ in Scaliger. 

But Virgil seems no where so well pleased, as 
when he is got among his bees in the fonrth 
Georgic ; and ennobles the actions of so trivial a 
creature, with metaphors drawn from the most im- 
portant concerns of mankind. His verses are not 
in a greater noise and hurry in the battles of £neas 
and Tnmus, than in the engagement of two 
swarms. And as, in his iEnets, be compares the 
labours of his Trojans to those of bees and pis^ 
mires, here he compares the labours of the bees 
to those of the Cyclops. In short, the Uist Greorgie 
was a good prelude to the iEneis, and very well 
showed what the poet could do in the description 
of what was really great, by his describing the 
mock-grandeur of an insect with so good a grace. 
There is more pleasantness in the little plattbrm of 
a garden, which he gives us about the middle of 
this book, than in all the spacious walks and 
water-works of Rapin \ The speech of Proteus; 
at the end, can never be enough admired, and was 
indeed very fit to conclude so divine a work. 

After tliis particular account of the beauties hi 
the Georgics, I should in the next place endeavour 
to point out its imperfections, if it has any. But, 
though I think there are some few parts in it that 
are not so beautiful as the rest, I sliall not presume 
to name them, as rather suspecting my own judg 
mentj than I can believe a fiiult to be in that poem 

* In bif ** Hortoram libri qiiatnor ;" an EnglUU versUn 
ai wbich was .pvblisbefl in 1(]73 and 17(16. 
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which lay so long under Yirgil's correctioD, and 
had hia last hand pnt to it. The first Georgic was 
probably burlesqaed in the anthor*s lifetime ; for 
we still find in the scholiasts a verse that ridicoles 
part of a line translated from Hesiod — Nudus ars, 
tere Hudu9 — And we may easily guess at the judg- 
ment of this extraordinary critic, whoever he was^ 
from his censuring this particular precept We may 
be sure Virgil would not have transited it from 
Hesiod, had he not discovered some beauty in it ; 
and indeed the beauty of it is, what I liave before 
observed to be frequently met with in Virgil, the 
deHvering the precept so indirectly, and singling 
out the particular circumstance of sowing and 
ploughing naked, to suggest to us that these em- 
ptoymentB are proper only in the hot season of the 
year. 

I shall not here compare the style of the Georgics 
with that of Lucretius (which the reader may see 
already done ^ in the prefiice to the second volume 
of Miscellany Poems), but shall concldde this poem 
to be the most complete, elaborate, tojd finished 
piece of all antiquity. The .Sneis indeed is of a 
nobler kind ; but the Georgic is more perfect in 
its kind. The .£neis has a greater varie^^ of beau- 
ties in it ; but those of the Georgic are more ex- 
quisite. Tn short, the Georgie has all the perfec- 
tion that can be expected in a poem written by 
the greatest poet in the flower of his age, when his 
invention was ready, his imagittaHon warm, bis 
judgment settled, and all his faculties in their full 
vigour and maturity. ' 

s By Dryden. 
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The poet, in the beginning of ibis book, propoand» ihe general 
design of each Qeorgie : and, after-'a sblemn ioTOciiti<nl of all 
the gods who are any mvy related to bk Mbjaet, be tddreiaes 
bimielf in particQlar to Aagaatufl, whom -he complimett^ 
with divinity ; and after strilceB into his boainesa. He shows 
the difRsrem kinds of tillage proper to different soils, tracei 
oDt the original of agricnttore, gives a catalogue of the has* 
bandiQtn's toots, specifies the employments peeallar to eaeli 
season, describes die cbai^ of the weather, with the ifgns 
in beavoi and eartii Itat foneboda them ; instaneea many of 
the prodigies that happened-nsw the time 4)f Jniim Osar'a 
death ; and shnts up all witb a supplication to the gods for 
the safety of Aagostos, and tbe priescrvation of Rome. 



What makes a f^enteom harvest, wben to. turn 
The fhiitfiil soil, and wheu to sow tite coin ; 
Tbe care ni sheep, of oxen, and of kine ; 
And how to raise on ebns the teeming viae ; 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, . 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 

Ye deities ! who fields and plains proteot, 
Who rule the seas<»is, and the year direct, 
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Bacchus and fostering Cer^, powers diviiie, 
Who gave fis edrn for inast, for urater, vine*'* 
Ye FanOB, propitigasto the rural swains, 
Ye Nymphs, tfaatiwiii^tlieiiioaBtahiB and the phunsy 
Joia in my wcilcyaBd to mj munbers bring 
Your needful succour; for yonr gifts I sing. 
And thou, whose trident stnick the teeming earth, 
And- made a passage for the cMursei's birth; 
And thoa, for whom Ihe Cean shore sustains 
Hie milky herds that graze the flowery plams ; 
And thou, the di^heid's tutelary god, 
Leave, for a while, O Pan ! thy loVd abode ; 
And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care. 
From fields and mountains to my song repaur. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil. 
Thou founder of the plough, and pIoughnian*s toil; 
And thou, whose hands 8ie shrond-iike cypress 

rear; 
€ome, all ye gods and gf^desSes, that wear 
llie rural honours, and increfioe the year ; 
You, who supply the ground with seeds of grain ; 
And you, who swell those seeds with kindly rain ; 
And ehiefly thou, whose undetermiii'd state 
Is yet the business of the gods' debate. 
Whether in after-thnes to be declared 
The patron of the world,and Rome"^ peculiar guard. 
Or o*er the flrtiits and seiuotts to pn^de. 
And the rdund dreuit of the year to gulde-^ 
Powerfld'of blessipigs, which thou strew'st around, 
And with thy goddess mother's myrtle crown'd. 
Or wilt thou, Caesar, choose tiie watery reign, 
dTo smooth the surges, and eorrect the main ? 
Then mariners, in storms, to tiiee shall pray ; 1 
£'en utmost Thule shall tiiy power obey ; > 

And Neptune shall resign the flisces of the sea. > 
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The watery virgins for thy bed shall strive, 
AndTethys all her waves in dowiy give. 
Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays. 
And, seated near the Balance, poise the days, 
MHiere, in the void of heaven, a space is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid^ for thee? 
The. Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws. 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. 
Whatever part of heaven thou shalt obtain 
(Fotr let not hell presume of such a reign ; 
Nor let so dire a thirst of empire move 
Thy mind to leave thy kindred gods above: 
Though Greece admires Elysium^s bless*d retreat, 
Though Proserpine affects her silent seat. 
And, importuned by Ceres to remove. 
Prefers the fields below to those above), 
Be thou propitious, Caesar ! guide my course, 
And to my bold endeavours add thy.force : 
Pity the poefs and the ploughman's cares; \ 

Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs, ^ 

And use thyself betimes to hear and grant our ( 
prayers. 1 

While yet the spring is young, while earth unbinds 
Her frozen bosom to the western Minds ; 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun. 
And streams, yet new, fipom precipices run; 
E'en in this early dawning of the year. 
Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer. 
And goad him till he groans, beneath his toil, 
Till the bright share is buried in the soil. 
That crop rewards the greedy peasant's, pains. 
Which twice the sun and twice the cold sustains, 
And )i)ursts the crowded barns with more thui 
promis'd gains. 
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Bot, ere vre stir the yet-uitbroken ground^ 
The various cduree of seasons must be fouuil ; 
Tiie weather, and the setting of the winds. 
The coltore smtiog to the several kinds 
Of seeds and plants, and what will thrive and rise. 
And what the genius of the soil denies. 
This ground with- Bacchus, that with Ceres, suits: 
That other loads tlie trees with happy fruits : 
A fourth, with grass unbidden decks tlie ground. 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow safiron crown'd : 
India black ebon and white ivory bears; 
And soft Idume weeps her odorous tears. 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver-stones from Ar ; 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war ; 
Epirus, for the' Elean chariot, breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 
This is the* original contract; these tiie laws 
Impos'd by Nature, and by Nature's cause, 
On sundry places, when Deucalion hurl'd 
His mother's entrails on the desert world ^ 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were bom. 
Then borrow part of printer for thy corn; 
And eariy ,with tliy team,the glebe infurro ws turn 
Unit while the turf lies open and unbound. 
Succeeding suns may bake the mellow ground. 
But if the soil be barren, only scar 
'Hie surfiice, aqd but lightly print the share, 
When cold Arbtorus rises with the sun ; 
Lest wicked weeds the com should overrun 
In watery soils ; or lest the barren sand 
Should suck the moisture from the thirsty hmd. 
Both these unhappy soils the swain forbears, 
And keeps a sabbath of alternate years, 
Thtt the spent earth may gather beart again, 
And, better'd by cessation, bear the grain. 

VOL. I. H 
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At least where vetches, pulse, and tareS) have stood, 
And staUkS of lupines grew (a stubborn wood), 
Tlie' ensuing season, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden year ' : 
For flax and .oats will bum tlie tender field. 
And sleepy poppies harmful harvests yield* 
But sweet vicissitudes of rest and toil ' 
Make easy labour, and renew the soil. 
Yet sprinkle sordid ashes all aroundi 
And lo«id with fattening dung thy fidlow grosnd. 
Thus change of seeds for meagre soils is best ; 
And earth .manured, not idle, thou^ at rest. 

tjopg practice has a sur« improvement found, 
With kindled fires to bum tlie barren ground^ 
When the light stubble, to the flames resiga'd, 
Is driven along, and crackles in the wimL 
Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is warm'd with secret strength for better birth ; 
Or, when the latent vice is cur'd by tire, 
Kedundant humours through the pores expire ! 
Or ^t the v?armth distends the chinks, and mftkes 
New breatliiogs, whencenew nqmishmentshe takes; 
Or that the heat tlie gaping ground constrains. 
New knits the surface, and new strings tlie veins ; 
Lest; soaking showers should pierce her secret \ 
seat, ^ 

Or freei^ng Boreas chill her genial heat, i 

Or scorching suns too violently. beat ) 

Nor is the profit small the peasant makes, 
Who smooths with harrows,or who pounds with raked 
Th^ cnnnbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Uegar^s his labours with a grudging eye; 
Nor his, who ploughs across the fturro^'dgroniid% 
And pn the back of earth inflicts new wounds ; 
y Dr. Cary reads coTf ia bis ieykied edition* 
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Fo/ be, with freqaent exercise, commaMk 
The' unwilling soil, and tames the stabborn lands. 
Y^ swains, invoke the powers who rule the skv, 
For a moist summer, and a winter dvy ; 
For winter drong^ rewards tlie peasant's pain, 
And .broods indulgent on the buried grain. 
Hence Mysia boasts her harvests, and the tops 
Of Garganis admire their happy crops. 
When first the soil receives the fmitftd seed, 
Make no dehiy, but cover it with speed : 
So fenc*d ^m cold the pliant fnrrows breiUr, 
Before the surly clod resists the rake ; 
And call the floods from high, to rush amain 
With pregnant streams, to swell the teeming grain. 
Tli^n, when the Aery sims too fiercely play, 
And shrivel*d herbs on witiiering stems decay. 
The wary plooghman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watery stores— huge torrents flow. 
And, rattling down the rocks, larie moisture yield, 
Tempering the thirsty fever of the field — 
And, lest the stem, too feeble fos the freight. 
Should scarce sustain the head's unwieldy weiglit. 
Sends in his feeding floeks betimes, to* invade 
The rising bulk of the laxuriant blade, 
Ere yet the' aspiring offspring of the grain 
O'ertops the ridge» of the fiurrow'd plain ; 
And drains the standing waters, when they yield 
Too large a beverage to the druid^en field : 
But most in autumn, and tlie showery spring, 
When dubious months uncertain weather bring ; 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells liasty brooks, and pours upon the plain ; 
When earth with slime and mud is cover'd o'er. 
Or hollow |)laces spew their watery store. 
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Nor yet the pioagliman, nor the labourik^ ^teer, - 
Sustain alone the hazards of the year : « • 

Bat gbjitton geese, and the Strymooian crane, 
With foreign troops uivade the tender grain ; 
Anc||Owering weeds maUgnant shadows yield ; 
And spreading succory chokes the rismg field. 
The; sire of gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease. 
And wills that mortal men, inur*d to toil, 
Should exercise, with pains, tlie grudging soil^ 
Himself invented first the shining share, 
And whetted human industry by care ; 
Himself did handicraib and art« ordain, 
)Nor suffered sloth to rust his active reign. 
Ere this, no peasant veac'd the peacefiil ground, 
WhiQh only turis-aud greens for altars found : 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
pistinguish'd acres of Utigions grounds : 
But all was coraonon, and the firnitfhl earth 
Was free to give her imexacted birth. 
Jove added venom to the viper's brood. 
And sweird, with raging storms, the peaceful flood ; 
Commissioned hungry wolves to' infest the fold. 
And shook from oaken leaves the liquid gold ; 
Remov'dfi^om human reach the cheerful fire. 
And from the rivers bade the wine retire : 
That studious need might usefiil arts explore ; 
From furrow'd fields to reap the foodfiil store, 
And force the veins of dadung fiints to' expire 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire. 
Then first on seas the hoUow'd alder swam > 
Then sailors quarter'd heaven, and found a name . 
For every fix'd and eveiy wandering star— 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Nortliem Car. « 
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TheD toils for beasts, and lixne for birds, were found. 
And deep-month'd dogs did forest-walks surround ; 
AnA casting-nets were spread in shallow brool&s, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung^ on hooks. 
Tliensaws were toothed, and sonnding axes made, 
(For wedges first did yielding wood invade) : 
And yariowi arts in order did snccsed, 
(What caftnot endless labonr, nrg'd by need ?) 

First Ceres tanglit, the gronnd with grain to sow. 
And ai^'d with iron shares the crooked plough ; 
When now-Dodonian oaks no more supplied 
Their mast, and trees their forest-fruits denied. 
Soon wasliis labour doubled to the swain. 
And blasting- mildews blacken'd all his grain : 
Tough thistles chok'd the fields, and kill'd the com, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was bom : 
Then burrs and brambles, an unbidden ci-ew 
Of graceless guests, the* unhappy fk\d subdue; 
And oats unbless'd, and darnel domineers. 
And shoots its head above the shining ears ; 
So*' that, unless the land with daily care 
Is exercised, and, with an iron war 
Of rakes and harrows the proud foes expelled, 
And birds with clamours flighted from the field-— 
Unless the boughs are lopp'd that shade the plain. 
And heaven invok'd with vows for froitful rain — 
On oth^r*s crops yon may with envy Iqok, 
And shake for food the long-abandoh'd oak. 
Nor must we pass untold what arms they wield, 
Who labour tillage and tlie furrow'd field : 
Without whose aid the ground her com denies, 
And nothing can be sovm, and nothing rise — 
The crooked plough, the share, the towermg heigUt 
Of waggons, and the emV§ unwieldy weight,. 
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The sled, tlie tumbril, hnrdles, and tlie flail, 
The fan of Bacchos, with the flying sail — 
These all must be prepared, if plonghmeo hope 
The promised blessmg of a bounteous crop. . 
Young elms, with early force, in copses bow. 
Fit for the flgtire of the crooked plough. 
Of eight foot long a iasten'd beam prepare : 
On either side the head, produce an ear ; 
And sink a socket for the shining share. 
Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke, 
Or softer linden harden'd in the smoke. 
I could be long in precepts; but I fear 
So mean a subject mig^t offend yonr ear. 
Delve of convenient depth your thrai^og floor : 
With temper'd clay then fill and iace it o'er ; 
And let the weighty roller run the round, 
To smooth the snr&ce of the' unequal ground -, 
Lest, cracked with summer heats, the flooring fli€^ 
Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds arise : 
For sundry foes the rural realm surround : 
The field-mouse builds her gamer imdcr ground * 
For gathei'd grain : the blind laborious mole 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole : 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode — 
<• > The hissing serpent, smd the swelling toad : 
■<54t t^'i^ The corn-devouring w easel h ere abides. 

And the vrise ant herwintiry store provides. 

Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood : 
If odorous blooms the bearing branches load. 
The glebe will answer to the silvan reijpn ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of graio. 
But, if a wood of leaves o'ershade the tree, 
Such and so barren will thy harvest be : 
In vain the hind shall vex the thrashiog-floor : 
FQr empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 
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Some steep their seed, and sone in eamldrons boil/ 
With vigorous nitre and mih lees of oil, 
O'er geatie fires, the* exuberant jaice to drain, 
And swell tlie flattering husks with fhntfal grain. 
Yet is not the success for yestrs assui'd, 
Tliough chosen is the seed, and fiiily cur*d, 
Unless the peinuit^ with his annual fMiin, 
Renews his choice, and culls the largest grain. 
Thus att below, whetiber by Natnre*s curse, 
Or Fate*s decree, degenerate sfill to worse. 
So the boat* 8 brawny crew the current stem, 
And, slow adrancHig, struggle with the stream : 
But, if they slack tiieir hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down the flood ipHtliheadlong haste they drive. 

Nor must the ploughman less observe the skies, 
When the Rids, Dragon, and Arctnms, rise, 
Than sailors hdmewiffd bent, who cut their way 
Through Hello's stdrtny straits, and oyster-breedmg 
Bat, wlMn Astnea^i bahmce) hung on high, [9ttu 
Betwixt the irights and dsiys divides the sky, 
Then yoke your oxm, sow your winter ghiin. 
Till cold December comes With driving ndn, 
linseed and frnitflil poppy buly warm. 
In a dry season, and prevent the storm. 
Sow b«ins and clover in a rotten soil, 
And. millet r&idg from your annual toil, 
When with his golden horns, in fall career. 
The Bull beats down the barriers of the year. 
And Ai^ and the D6g forsake the northern f 
sphere. } 

But, if your care to wheat alone extend, 
Let Hfeia with her sisters first descend, 
. And the brightGnossian diadem downward bend 
Before you trust in earth your future hope 3 
Qr else expect a listless lazy crop. 
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Some swains Uave'sown before : but most hayefoaiMl 
A busky barvest irom the grudging ground. 
Vile vetches would you sow, or lentils lean. 
The growth of Egypt, or the kidney-bean ? 
^egin when the slow Wagoner descends ; 
Nor cease your sowing tUl mid-winter ends. 
For this, through twelve brigbt signs Apollo guides 
The year, and earth in several climes divides. 
Five girdles bind the skies: the torrid lone 
Glows with the passing and repassing sun : 
Far on the right and leO:, the' extremes of heaven 
To frosts and snows and bitter blasts are given : 
Betwixt tiie midst and these, the gods assigned 
l\vo habitable seats for human kind, 
And, *cro6S their limits, cut a slaping way. 
Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway.' 
Two poles turn round the globe ; one seen to rise 
O'er Scythian hills, and one ui Libyan skies ; 
The first sublime in heaven, the last is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the nether world; 
Around our pole the spiry Pragon glides. 
And,' like a winding strenn, the Bears divides^- 
The less and greater, who by Fate's decree 
Abhor to d}ve beneath the northern sea.. 
There, as they say, perpetual night is ^nnd 
In silence brooding on tiie*^anhappy ground i> 
Qr, when Aurora leaves our northern sphere,. 
•She lights the downward heaven, and rises there ;. 
And when on us she breathes the living light. 
Red Vesper kindles there the tapers of the night. * 
From hence uncertain seasons we may know ; 
And when to reap the grain, and when ta sow ; • 
Or when to fell tlie furzes ; when 'tis meet . 
To spread the flymg canvass for the fleet. 
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Observe what stars wise or disappear ; 
And tfae four qaarteTS ef the rolling year. 
Bot,- wbeD eold weather, and contioaed rain, 
The labonriDg husbaiid in bis boose restrain, 
. Let him forecast bis work with timely care, '\ 
Wliich else is hnddled, when the skies are iUr : f 
Then let him mark the sheep, or whet the shining f 
shaie, J 

Or hollow trees for boats, or «nimber o*er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store, 
Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
ThQ sallow twigs to tie the straggling vine ; 
Or wicker baskets weave, or air tfae com,. 
Or grinded grain betwixt two roarUea tarn. 
No laws, divine or lnnnin,..can restrain 
From necessary works the labouring swain. 
£*eit holy-days and foasts permission yield 
To float the meadbvrs, or to fonce the field. 
To fire tbe brambles^ snare tfae burds, and steep 
In wbcrfesome watet»folls the woolly sheep.. • 
An<| oft the dmdging ass is driven, vrith tail, 
To neighbouring towns vrith apples and with oil y 
Retnmingf late and leaden, home with gain 
Of barter'd pkcb, and band-mills for the grain. 

The lucky days, in each revolving moon. 
For labour choose : the lifth be sure to shun ; 
That gave tfae Furies and pale Phito birth. 
And arm'd, against the skies, the sons of eartik 
Withmounlains pirdonmonntains, thrice they strove 
To scale the steepy battlements of Jove ; 
And thrice his lightning and red thunder played, - 
And their demolish'd works m ruin laid. 
The seventh is, next the tenth, tfae best to join 
Yonng oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine* 
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Then, weavers, stretdi your stays upon the vreitf" 
The niotli is good for travel; bad for theft. 
Some works in dead of night are better done, 
Or when the morning dew prevents the son. 
Parch'd meads and stubble mow by Phoebels ligtit. 
Winch both require the coofaiess of the nigkit ; 
For moistove then abounds, and pearly rains 
Descend in silence to refresh the plains. - 
Tlie wifo and husband eqaally ccNMpire 
To work by night, and rake the whiter fire : 
He sharpens torches in the gHmmering room ; 
She shoots the flying shuttle through the loom. 
Or boils in kettles must of wine, ind ikims, 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow liie brims : 
And, till the watdifol cock nwakts the day, 
She sings, to drive the tedious hours away. 

But, in warn weather, when the skies are cleat, 
By daylight reap the prodnct of the year ; 
And in the sun your golden grain dispby. 
And thnurii it out, and winnow it by day. 
Plough naked, swain, and naked sow the UumI ; 
For laay winter mmtbs tlie labonring hand. 
In genkU winter, «w«Ds enjoy their store, 
Foiget their faai^ips, and recruit for more. 
The fittner to ft|U bowls mvites his friends, 
And, what he got wifli pains, with pleasure spends 
So sailors, when escaped from stormy seas. 
First crown their vessels^ then indulge their ease. 
Yet tiiat's the proper time to thrash the wood 
For mast of oak, your fatiier's homely food ; 
To gather lanrel-berries, and ffae spoil 
Of bloody mjrrtles, and to press your oil ; 
For stalking cranes to set tke guilefol snare ; 
To' ioclpse the stags in toils, and hunt the bare ; 
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With Balearic stiagSy or GsoMiaB bow. 

To persecute Ammb ^ the flying doe ; 

Then, wfaee the fleecy akaes new dote the wock!. 

And cakes of mstliBgioeeoiiiefoHiiig down tbeflood. 

Nowsing we stormy starSyWhenaatanm wei 
The year, and adds to mgbts, and Shortens days 
And SUDS declinii^ shmo with ieeUe rays : 
What cares mast then attend the toiliqg swain ; > 
Or when the lowing spring, with hnrish nun, > 
Beats down the slender stem and bearded gndn, | 
Wlule yet tiie head is graen, or, lightly sw^'d 
With milky moistdre, orerloeka the field. 
E'en when the ianner, now secnre of fear. 
Sends in tAie swains to sp«l the finished yeBr, 
£'en while tlie reaper fills his greedy hands. 
And binds the goMen. sheaves in brktle bands,- 
Oft have I seen a andden atoim arise, 
From all flie warring winds that swe^ the skies : 
The heavy harvest from the root is tom^ 
And whiri'd aloft the Hghter stnbUe borne : 
With soch a force the flying rack is driven. 
And such a winter wears the lace of heaven : 
And oft whole sheets descend of shiicy rain, 
Snck'd by the spongy clouds feom off the main : 
The lofty skies at once come ponring down, 
The promis'd crop and goMen labours drown. 
The dikes are fiU'd ; and, with a roaring soand^ 
The rising rivers float the nether i^nnd ; 
And rocks the bdlowing voice of boiling seas 

rebonnd. 
The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And, from the middle darkness flashing out. 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about* 
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£arth feels the motions of her angry god ; 
Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode : 
•Deep horror seizes eveiy human breast ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess*d, 
Habile he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows : 
The rocks are irom their old foundations rent ; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
llie waves on heaps are dashed against the shore ; 
And now the woodsy and now the billows, roar. 

In fear of tliis, observe tiia starry signs. 
Where i9atam houses, and where Hermes joins. 
But first to heaven thy due devotions pi^. 
And annual gifts en C^res* altars hiy. 
When winter's rage abates, when cheerful hoars 
Awake the spring, the spring awakes the flowers, 
Oh the green turf thy careless limbs dispfaiy. 
And celebrate the mighty Mother*s day : 
For then the hills with pleasing shades are crown'd. 
And sleeps are sweeter on the silken ground : 
With milder beams the sun securely ^ shines : 
Fat are the lambs, and luscious are the wines. 
Let every swain adore her power divine, 
And milk and honey mix with sparkling wine : 
Let all the choir of clowns attend the show, 
In k>ng procession, shouting as they go ; 
Invoking her to bless their yearly stores, 
Inviting plenty to their crowded floors. 
Thus in the spring, and thus in summer^ heat. 
Before the sickles touch the ripening wheat. 
On Ceres call ; and let the labouring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples binil : 
* Dr. Carry rewli sertnefy. 
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On Ceres i^t liUaucally and Ceres praise, 
With tiacoiith dfocesy and with coontiy lays. 
And that by certain signs we may presage 
Of b^^ts and rains, and windls impetnons rage. 
The soveesign of the heavens has set on high 
The nioony to mark the changes of the sky ; 
When s^iitiiem bh»ts should cease, and when the 

< swain 
Should near their folds his feeding flocks restnun. ' 
For, ere Hie rising winds begin to roar. 
The working seas advance to wash the shore : 
Soft .vrhispers run along the leafy woods ; 
And mountains whistle to the murmuring floods. 
E'en then the doubtiul billows scarce abstain 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled main ; 
When crying cormorants forsake the sea, 
And, stretching to the covert, wing tiieir vray ; 
When sportflil coots run skimming c'.*.r the strand j 
When watchful herons leave their watery stand. 
And, mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight. 
And oft, before tempestuous winds arise. 
The seeming stars ikU headlong from the skies. 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sweeping glories, and long trails of lij^t ; 
And chafl' with eddy-winds is whirFd around, 
Afkd dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 
But, when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold nortli, and east and west engage, 
And at their frontiers meet vrith equal rage, 
The clouds are cmsh'd : a glut of gathered rain 
The hollow ditches flUs^ and floats the plain 
And sailors furl tiieir dropping sheets amain. 
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Wet weather teldoiii hwto the most unwise ; 
So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies. 
The vnopy cnmc foresees it first, and pails 
Above the storm, uid leaves the lowly vales : 
The cow looks up, and from a^ can find 
The change of heaven, and snufis it in the wind : 
The swallow skims the river'a vratery iace : 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loqaacioosrace : 
The careful ant her secret ceH forsakes, 
And drags her eggs along the narraw tracks : 
At eitlier honi the rainbow drinks the flood : 
Huge flocks of Rsaog roeks forsake tiieir food, 
And, cryingf seek the shelter of the wood. 
Besides, the several sorts of vmtery fowls, 
That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools. 
The swans that sail along the silver flood. 
And dive with stretching necks to search their food. 
Then lave their backs with sprinkliag dews in vain. 
And stem the stream to meet the promia'd rain. 
The crow withclamorooa criea the shower demands, 
And single s6dks along the desert sands. 
The nightly virgin, while her wheel she plies. 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies^ 
When sparkUng lamps their spattering light ad- 
vance, 
And in the sockets oily bobbles dance. 

Then, after showers, tis easy to> desciy 
Returning sons, and a serener sky : 
The stars sliine smarter ; and the moon adorns, 
As.with unborrowed benns, h&r sbarpea'd horns. 
The filmy gossamer now flits no more. 
Nor halcyons bask on the short sunny shore : 
Their litter is not toss*d by sows unclean ; 
ftut a blue droughty mist. descends upon the pbid -, 
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And owls, that nark Ibe setftiDg fittn, declare 
A st^r-light evemng, and a moniuig fiur. 
Towering aloft, aTengmg Nisns fKes, 
While, dar*d, below the gnilty Scylla lies. 
WhereveF frighted Scylla flies away, 
Siyift Nisoft follows, and parsoes his prey : 
Where injnr'd Nisas takes bis airy coarse, 
Thence treaabfog Scylla flies, and sfamis bis force. 
This punishment paranes the^ unhappy maid, - 
And thus the purple luur is dearly paid : 
Then, tlnrice the ravens rend the Ikpiid air, 
And croaking notes proclaim the settled fair. 
Tlien romid their airy palaces th^ fly, 
To greet the snn ; and, seia'd ^th secret joy. 
When storms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests, and callow care. 
Not that I think their bveasts with heavenly soids 
Inspired, as man, who destiny controls. 
But, with flie changeflil teaqier of the skies, 
As rains condense, and sunshine rarefies, 
So turn the species in their alter'd niin<b, 
Ck)mpos*d by calms, and discomposed by windn. 
From hence proceeds the birds* harmonious voice | 
From hence the cows exalt, and frisking lambs 
Observe the daily circle of the sun, [rejoice. 

And :the short year of each revolving moon : 
By them thou shalt foresee the following day } 
Nor shall a starry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon appears, if then she shrouds 
Her silver crescent ttpp'd witii sable clouds. 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main, 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rajn* 
Or, if her face with fiery flushing glow, 
^xpect the r^ttUng vriods aloft to blow. 
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But, four nights old (for thafs the surest sign), 
With sharpen'd horns if gloiious then she shine, 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
Till her revolving race be wholly run, 
Are void of tempests, both by land smd sea ; 
And sailors in the port their promis'd vow shkll pay. 
Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, ' 
Eoietels'tfae:change of weather in the skies : 
For, if, he rise unwilling to his race, - 
Clouds on his brow, and spots upon his face. 
Or if thi^iigh mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Frugal.of light, in loose and strag^ing streams ; 
Suspect a drizzling day, with southei^i rain. 
Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis*d grain. 
Or if Aurora, with half-open'd eyes, 
And a pale sickly clieek, salute tiie skies ; 
How shall the vme, with tender leaves, defend 
Her teeming clusters, when the storms descend, 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can scarce avail 
To bar the ruin of the rattling hail? 
But, more tiian all, the setting sun survey. 
When down the steep of heaven he drives the day ; 
For oft we find him finishing his race. 
With various colours erring on his face. 
If fiery red his glowing g^be descends, 
High winds and fiirious tempests he portends: 
But, if- his cheeks are swoln vrith livid blue, 
He bodes. wet weather by his viratery hue : 
If dusky spots are varied on his brow. 
And, streak'd with red, a troubled colour show : 
That sullen mi&ture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. 
What desperate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the shore ? 
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But, if with purple rays he brin^ tlic light. 
And a pore heaven resigns to quiet night, 
No rising winds, or fiUlmg storms, are nigh ; 
But northern breezes tiuoogh the forest fly, 
And drive the rack, and purge the n^ed slcy 
The' unerring sun by certain signs declares 
What the late even or early mom prepares, 
And when the sQUth projects a stormy day, 
And when the clearing north will poff the clouds 

The son reveals the secrets of the sky ; [away. 
And wlio dares give the souroeof light llie lie? 
The change of empires often he declares, 
Fierce tumults, hidden treasons, open wars. 
He first the fhte of Gssar did foretell, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome In Caesar fell ; 
In iron -clouds conceal'd the public light; 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night 

Nor was the fact foretold by him alpue : 
Nature herself stood fortt, and seconded the nn 
Earth, air, and seas, with prodigies vf%n sign*d ; 
And birds obscene, and howling dogi, divin'd. 
What rocks did Etna's beDowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails ! and what floods of fire! 
What clanks were heard, in German skies aflu*, 
Of arms, add armies rushing" to the war ! 
Dire earthquakes rent the solid Alpi» below. 
And fiom their summits shodk the' eternal snow : 
Pale spectres in the close of night were seen ; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men, 
In silent groves : dumb sheep and oxen spoke ; 
And streams ran backward, and their beds forsodk : 
The yawnhig earth disclos'd th6* abyss of hell : 
The weepmg statues did the wars foretell ; 
And holy sweat firom brazen idob ftU, 
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Then, rising in bis might, tlie king of floods 
Rosh'd through the forests, tore the lofty woods. 
And, rolling onward, with a sweepy sway, 
Bore houses, herds, and labouring hinds away, 
Blood sprang from wells -, wolves howPd in towoA 

by night ; 
And boding victims did the priests afiright. 
Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high. 
Nor forky lightnings flash'd from such a sullen sky* 
Red meteors ran across the* eethereal space : 
Stars disappeared, and comets took their place. 
For this, tlie' Emathian pUuns once more were \ 

strow*d [good f 

With Roman bodies, and just heaven thought f* 
To fatten twice those fields with Roman blood. ) 
Then, after length of time, the labouring swains, 
Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains. 
Shall nisty piles from the ploughed fuirows take, 
And over empty hehnet^ pass the rake — 
Amaz'd at antique titles on the stones, 
And mighty reliques of gigantic bones. 

Ye home-bom deities, of mortal birth ! 
Thou father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
Goddess unmov'd ! whose guardian arms extend 
O'er Tuscan Tyber's course, and Roman towers 

defend; 
With youthful Caesar your joint powers engage, 
Nor hinder him to save the sinking age. 
O ! let the blood already spilt atone 
For the past crimes of curs'd Laomedon! 
Heav*n vrants tliee there ; and long the gods, we know, 
Have grudged thee, Caesar, to the world |>elow. 
Where fraudand rapine right and wrong confound. 
Where impious arms from every p^t resound, 
And monstrous crimes in every shape are cro>Fn*d. 
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The peacefiil peasant to tiie wan is press'd ; 
The fields lie fidlow in inglorious rest ; 
Tbe plain no pasture to the flock affords ; 
The crooked scythes are straighten'd into swords : 
And there Euphrates her soft ofispring anns. 
And here the Rhine rebellows with ahurms ; 
The neighbouring cities range on several sides ; 
Perfidious Mars long-plighted leagues divides, 
And o'er the wasted world in triumph rides. 
So four fierce couners, starting to the race, 
gSeoar through the pbihi, and lengthen every pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries, they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer* 
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ARGUMENT. 

Ibe nbjeci of the following book is planting : in handling of 
tvhich argnment, the poet sbowv all the different methods of 
raising trees, describes their variety, and gives rales for the 
management of each in partiealar. He then points ont the 
■soils in which the several plants thrive best, and thence 
takes occasion to ran ont into the praises of Italy : after 
vi>faich he gives some directions for discovering the nature 
of every soil, prescribes rales for dressing of vines, olives, 
^cc, and couclades the Georgic with a panegyric on a coan. 
fry life. 



Thus far of tillage, and of heavenly signs: 
Now sing, my Muse, the growth of generous vines, 
The shatfy groves, the woodland progeny, 
And the slow product of Minerva's tree. 

Great father Bacchus ! to my song repair ; 
For clustering grapes are thy peculiar care : 
For thee, large bunches load tiie bending vine ; 
And the last blessings of the year are thine. 
To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes, 
When the fermenting juice the vat overflows. 



Corner 9tH]^ wi^ ipe, my god ! cffjOKs drencb all o'er 
'^y W^ m must of wine, and dripk at every pore. 

Some trees tlieir fairtli t^ lN>wteoii9 Natore owe ^ 
For some, witWt the paintof pkmtmg, fprov. 
With osiers ^is tbe baok9 ef brook* aboi«»dy 
Spnmg from the watery semqn of the gronndv 
From the sa^ne prxp<^lea gicey wiUow^ epme^ 
Herculean poplar md t|p^ leader broNom* 
But some^ from eieeds inclo^'d m ear^, aim ; 
For thus the mastlul cheauiit Qmte9^e tkm* 
Hence rise the hcanchipg beech and vocal oak. 
Where Jove of ojd oraeiUqna^ spoke. 
Some from the root a rising wood di8do9<> : 
Thus ebnsy and tbn« the ^lai^e chenry grows : 
Thos the ijreea bagr^ that binds the poets brow9)^ 
Shoots, and is sheltered by the mother's bonf^. 

Thes^ ways, of pls»ting Nature did ordaio, 
For trees and shrubs, and all the 8«lfva« r^i^ 
Others ther^ are, by hito experience found : 
Some cut the ^90t9, and plant in imrrow'd srQmud ; 
Some covei irooted stalks in deepet r^wH % 
Some, cloven-stakes ; and(w«ndr{nu to b^old!) 
Theii^ sharpened ends in earth their foptinf |toe i 
And the dry poles prodaoe a lii^g race. 
Some bow their vines, whuch hnn^ in the piwi9» 
Their topf( ia distant aitbe^ rise s^[ain. 
Others no root require ; the labourer ents 
young slips, and In the sot! aeenrely puts. 
£'ei\ atunqis. of olives, bar'd of leaves, and dead» 
Revive, and oft redeem thehr withered head* 
^h. BSiial now an inmate gi^ tp see 
tl^ith insolence invade a foreign tree : 
Thus pears »ad quinces from the crabtree eow^ r 
And thus tl^ rachi^ coivel bears the pbiiti«^ 
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Then let thte learned gardener mark with care 
The kinds of stocks, and what those kinds will bear ^ 
Explore the nature of eadi several tree, 
And, known, improve with artful industry ; 
And let no spot of idle earth be found ;• 
But cultivate the genius of the ground : 
For open Ismarus will Bacchus please ; 
Tabumus loves the shade of olive-trees. 

The virtues of the' several soils I sing. — 
Maecenas, now thy needful succour bring ! 
O thou ! the better part of my renown, 
Inspire thy poet, and thy poem crowu : 
Embark witii me, while I new tracts eitplore. 
With flying sails and breezes from the shore ^ 
Not that my song, in such a fstxaty space, 
So large a sutject faHy can embrace — j 
Not though I were supplied with iron lungs, 
A hundred mouths, filled with as many tongues : 
But steer my vessel with a steady hand. 
And coast along the shore in sight of laud. 
Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Of pre&ce, or what ancient poets feign. 
The trees, which of themselves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but strongly built and Air, 
Beeanse the vigour of tiie native earth 
Maintains the plant, and makes » manly birth. 
Yet these, receiving grafts of other kind. 
Or thence transplanted, change their savage nuncT, 
Their wfldness lose, and, qmtting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and disdptine of art. 
The same do trees, that, sprung from barren rootv. 
In open fields transplanted bear their fruits. 
For, where they grow, the native energy 
Turns all into the substance of the tree,- 
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Starves and destroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren shade. 
The plant tiiat shoots from seed, a sulien tree, 
At leisure grows, for late posterity ; 
The generous flavour lost, the thiits decay. 
And savage grapes are made tiie bud's ignoble prey. 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 
Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim. 
Well must the ground be digg'd, and better dress'd. 
New soil to make, and meUorate the rest. 
Old stakes of olive-trees in plants revive; 
By the same method Paphian myrtles live: 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 
From roats hard hsizels, and firom ctons rise ; 
Tall ash, and taller oak that mates the skies ; 
Palm, poplar, fir, descending from the steep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep, 
The thiurleav'd arbute hazel-graffi receives ; 
And planes huge apples bear, tiiat bore but leaves. 
Thus mastful beech the bristly chesnut bears. 
And the wild ash is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy swine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the state 
Of plants, to bud, to graff, to inoculate. 
For, where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there grows : 
Just in that space a narrow stit we make ; 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take ; 
Inserted thus, the wounded rind we close. 
In whose moist womb the' admitted infant grows. 
But, when the smoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incision in the tree, 
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And in the solid wood the slip inclose ; 
The battening bastard shoots again and grows ; 
And in^short space the laden boughs arise^ 
IVith happy fruit advancing to the skies. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

Of vegetable woods are various kinds: 
And the same species are of several minds. 
liOtes, willows^ elms, have different forms allow'd ; 
So ftmeral cypress, rising like a shrond. 
Fat olive-trees of sundry sorts appear, 
Of sundry shapes their unctnoiu berries bear* 
Radii long olives, Orchites round produce, 
And bitter Pausia, pounded for the juice. 
Alcinous' orchard various apples bears : 
Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. 
Nor our Italian vines produce the shape. 
Or taste, or flavour, of the Lesbian grape. 
The Thasian vines in richer soils abound ; 
The Mareotic grow in ban-en ground. 
The Psythian grape we dry : Lagean juice 
Will stammering tongues and staggering feet 

produce. 
Rath ripe are some, and some of later kind, 
Of golden «ome, and some of purple rind. 
How shall I praise the Rhaetian grape divine, 
"Which yet contends not with Faternian wine t 
The* Amipean many a consulship survives. 
And longer than the Lydian vintage lives. 
Or high Pbanaeus, king of Chian growth : 
But, fbr large quantities and lasting, botfa^ 
The less Argitis bears the prize away. 
The RhodiaQ, saered to the solemn day. 
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In second services is pour'd to Jove ; 
And best accepted by the gods above. 
Nor must Bnmastus bis old honours lose, 
In length and largeness like the dugs of cows. 
I pass the rest^ whose eveiy race^ and name. 
And kinds, are less material to my theme ; 
Whic^ who would leara, as soon may tell the sands^ 
Driven by the western wind on Lybian lands. 
Or, number, when the blustering Eurus roars. 
The billows ()eating on Ionian shores. 

Nor. every plant on every soil will grow : 
The sallow lovjes the watery ground, and low ; 
The marshes, alders : Natqre seems to ordain 
The rocky^ cliff for tl^e wild ash's reign ; 
The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns, 
To shores tlie myrtles, and to mounts the vipes* 

Reganl the' extremest cultivated oojE^t^ 
From hot Arabia. to the Scythian fro^t : 
All sorts of trees ^ir several countries know j 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And odorous frankincense on the Sab»an bough. 
Balm slowly trickles through the bleeifing veins 
Of happy shrubs in Idofna^an plains. 
The greep Egyptian thorn, for medicine good. 
With JEthiops' hoary trees and wooUy WQod,- 
Let others tell : and how the Ser^ spin 
Their fleepy foreste in a slender tw|n^ : 
With mi^ity Uvnks of trees on Indian shores,. 
Whose height above the feather'd arrow soars, 
ijhot from the toi]^hest bow,, and, by the brawiti 
Of expert.archers, with vast vigour drawn. 
Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produce 
^Bitter the rin4> but generpMS is tiie j)iic«)^ 
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A cordial frnit, a present antidote 
Against the direful stepdame's deadly draught, 
Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 
The fate of envied orphans would procure* 
Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 
And, did it not a different scent disclose, 
A laurel were : the fragrant flowers contenm 
The stormy winds, tenacious of their stem. 
With this, the Medes to labouring age bequeath 
New lungs, and cure the sourness of the breath. 

But neither Median woods (a plenteous hind). 
Fair Ganges, Hemms rolling golden sand, 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 
Nor all the gmnmy stores Arabia yields. 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 
Can with sweet Italy contend in fame. 
No bulls, whose nostrils breatlie a living flame, 
Have tum'd our turf; no teeth of serpents here 
Were sown, an armed host and iron crop to bear. 
But fruitfbl vines, and the fat olive's freight. 
And harvests heavy with their fruitful weight. 
Adorn our fields ; and on the cheerful green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are seen. 
The warrior horse, here bred, b taught to train : 
There flows Ciitumnns through the flqw^ plain, 
MHiose waves, for triumphs after prosperous war, 
The victim ox and snowy sheep prepare. 
Perpetual spring our happy climate sees : 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees 
And summer suns recede by slow degrees. 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, 
Nor nourishes the lion's angry seed ; 
Nor poisonous aconite is here preduc'd, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd ; 
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Nor in so vast a length our serpents gficfe, 
Or rais'd on snch a spiiy yolome ride. 

Next add onr cities of illostrions name. 
Their costly labour and stupendous frame : 
Oar forts on steepy hills, that 6r below 
See wanton streams in winding valleys flow ; 
Our twofold seas, that, washing either side, 
A rich recruit of foreign stores provide ; 
Our spadoos lakes ; thee^ Larius, first ; and next 
Benacns, with tempestuous billows vex'd. 
Or shall I praise thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vast mound that binds the Lncrine hike ? 
Or the disdainful sea, that shut from thence. 
Roars round tbe stractnre, and invades the fence. 
There, where secure the Julian waters glide. 
Or wiiere Avemus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide ? 
Our quarries, deep in earth, were fan^d of old 
For veins of silver, md for ore of gold. 
The' inhabitants themselves their country grace : 
Hence rose the Marsian and Sabelhan race, 
Strong-limb'd and stoot,^and to the wars inclined. 
And hard ligurians^ a hiborious kind. 
And Volscians arm'd with iron-headed darts.r 
Besides--an ofispring of undaunted hearts— 
The Decii, Marii, great Camilius came 
From hence, and greater Scipio's double name, 
And mighty Ccesar, whose victorious arms 
To fiuthest Asia carry fierce alarms, 
Avert unwarlike Indhms from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, secure our peace at home. 

Hail, sweet Satumian soil ! of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men I 
For tliee, my tnnefiil accents will I raise, 
And treat of arts disdos'd in ancient days, 
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Once more aalock for th§e tlie MCfetl 9pHi^ 
And old Ascnefup ven^ in I^mao ckaoa fiiiV* 

The nature of Uue sev^r^ 4oiM pew nee^ 
llieir strength, thieir G^doqr* their fmtiU^ : - 
And first fof he^tl^ and barren billy grptmd^ 
Where mei^re ^y and ^1y stones abouBd,. 
Where the poor soil all suipcofur seems ^ wW — 
Yet this suffices Uie Paliadim pbwt 
Undoubted sigqi of sih^ a soil aire ftimvi ; > 

For here ^Id ^Ifye-^lKrots o'euppnaid thf, gromMJ^ > 
And heaips of berrifla streiff ^e $eldft ivropq<|i J 
Boty where the poU, iiriUk l^ttepipig owivbiioe fiU'dy 
Is cloth'd with 0«9s, and ir^m W b<i till'4, 
Suqb as in cheeifiil W^ we vii^w firQm higb^ 
Which dripping rockil witb rpUipg streams supply,, 
And feed with oose ; where risiiig hillock^ nv^ 
In l^gtb) and open to tiie sontbem smi -, 
Where fem.saec€eds^ uugrate^l ta tbe ploMgb — 
Ttnt gicntle groqpd to gmeroiM grapes allow. 
Strong stocks of vines it will Id tioie pr9dnc9> 
And oversow the vats with fncndly juice, 
Such as our prie^tP in golden gpbji^ pom; 
To go(^, the i^ven of the cbeeiM hQuir, 
Then when tl>e bloated Tiwcan blows )m hqriu 
And reeking eqtnils we ln chargers borii,e^ 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy C4in», 
Or goats that gnuse the fleld^ and bnrfe it bwo, 
Then seek Tarentnm^ towns, and Qvrthest qodi^ 
Or such a flekl as hapless Maatott iMt, 
Where silver swans soil dow« thft wateiy nNid, 
And graee the floating herbage of the flood. 
There crystal streams perpetual tenor keep, 
Nor food por springs are waftthig to thy sliisep ; 
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For, vrfasil UM <fi^ 4^o(in, tfae nightly dew 

Shall to tiie tMrn in pettrly dtops renew. 

Fat cntfililittg earth ia fitter for the plough, 

Patrid4riMl io<Me alMHrie^ and black below ; 

For plouglUng is an iimtalive toil, 

Resembling natui'e in an easy soil. 

No landibr seed like this ; no iidds aflbrd 

80 large im Income to the village lord : 

No toiling teams from h^nrest-faibottr come 

So late a^ night, se heavy-laden home. 

The like of forest land is understood, ) 

From witianee the suHyploughman gmbs the wood, r 

Which had fat length of ages idle stood. ) 

Then bif ds lbrs^« the rains of their seat, 

And,flyitiglroBitlieir nests,their callow yomisforget. 

The coarse lean gravd, on the momitain-sides. 

Scarce dewy bevel^ge for the bees provides ; 

Nor chalk nor (^rrnnhMng stones, the food of snakes. 

That ikwtk tn hollow earth their winding tracks. 

The soil exhaling clouds of subtile dews, 

Imbibing mdistnre winch with ease she spews. 

Which rusts not iron, and whosie mould is clean, 

Wen dotbed witli cheerful grass, and ever green, 

Is good for olives, and aspiring vines. 

Embracing husband-elms in amorous twines ; 

Is fit for foei&ig cattle, M to sow. 

And eqMd to the pasture and the plough. 

Such Is the soil of fat Campanian fields ; [yields ; 

Sudb large increase the land that joins Vesuvius 

And such a country could Acense boast. 

Till Clanitis overflowed the unhappy coast. 

I teach thee next the differing soils to know, 
The lii^t fyr vines, the heavier for ^e plough. 
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Clioose first a place for such a purpoie fit : 
There dig the solid eartli, and sink a pit ; 
Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in : 
Then, if it rise not to the former height 
Of superfice, conclude that soil is light, 
A proper ground tor pasturage and vines. 
But, if tlie sullen earth, so press'd, repines 
Witbiaits native mansion to retire. 
And stays without, a heap of heavy mire, 
Tis good for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen and laborious tasks. 
Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow. 
Nor will be tam'd and mended by the plon^ 
Sweet grapes degenerate there : and fruits, declined 
From their first flavorons taste, renounce their kind. 
This truth by sure experiment is tried ; 
J*or first an osier colander provide 
Of twigs thick wrought (such toilingpeasants twine. 
When throughstraitpassages theystraintfaeurwine) : 
Tn tills close vessel place that earth accnrs'd. 
But fill'd brimfiil with wholesome water first : 
Then run it through : the drops vrill rope around^ 
And, by the bitter taste, disclose the ground. 
The fiitter earth by handling we may find, 
With ease distinguish'd firom the meagre kind ; 
Poor soil will crumble into dust ; the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch : 
Moist earth produces com and grass, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growtiu 
Let not my land so kirge a promise boast, 
Lest the rank ears in length of stem be lost. 
The heavier earth is by her weight betrayU; 
'Jnie lighter in the poising liand is weighed. 
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Tis easy to disttngnish by the sig^t 

The colour of the soil, and black from white. 

But the cold ground 

Yet this the plants, 

Black ivy, pitch- 

These rules consider'd well, with early care 

The vineyard destin'd for thy vines prepare : 

But, long before the planting, dig the ground, 

With furrows deep that cast a rising mound. 

The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bak&; 

For putrid earth will best the vineyards take ; 

And hoary frosts, after the painful toil 

Of delving hinds, will rot tlie mellow soil. 

Some peasants, not to omit the nicest care, 
Of the same soil their nursery prepare. 
With that of theur plantation ; lest the tree, 
Ti:anslated, should not with the soil agree. 
Beside, to plant it as it was, th^y mark 
The heeiven's four qu^eT3 on the tender bark, 
And to the north or south restore the side, 
Wl^ch at their birth did he^t or cold abide : 
So strong is custom ; such effects can use 
In tender souls of pliant plantp produce. 

Choose next 9 province for tliy vineyard's reign, 
On Inills above, or jn the lowly plain. 
If fertile fields or valleys be tliy choice, 
rPlant thick -, for boimteous Bacchus wUl r^oice 
In close plantations there : but if the vine 
On rising ground be placed, or bills supine, 
Extend tiiy lo,ose battalions largely wide, 
Opening thy ranks afid files on either side, 
Bat marshaled all in order as they st^d ; 
And let no soldier straggle from his band. 
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As legions in the field tbeir front display. 
To try HtLt fortone of some doubtfol day, 
And mote to meet their foe6 with sober pace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space. 
Before the battle joins, while firora a^ 
The field yet ghtters with the pomp of ¥rar, 
And Cqnal Mars, like an impartial lord, 
Leaves all to fortmie, and the dint of sword^— 
So let thy vhies in intervals be set, 
Bilt not theur rural disciplili6 forget : 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy space, 
That their extremest lines may scarce embrace : 
Nor this alone to indulge a vain delight. 
And make a pleasing prospect for the sight ; 
But, for the ground itself, this only way. 
Can eijnal vigour to the plants convey, 
Which,- crowded, want the room, their branches to 
(display. 
How deep they must be plahted, wouldlst thou 
In shaUow fhrrows vines securely grow, [know ? 
Not 60 the rest of plants ; for Jove^s owti tree, 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground, 
And, next the lower skies, a bed profound ; 
High as his topmost boughs to heaven ascend, 
So low his roots to hell's dommton tend. 
Therefore iior winds, nor whiter's nige o'erdirows 
His bttlky body : but unmov'd he grows : 
For length of ages Jasts his happy reign ; 
And lives of mortal man contend in vain. 
Full in the midst of his own streng;th he stands, ^ 
Stretching his brawny arms, and leafy hands ; f 
His shade protects the plains ; his head the IbUs T 
commands. j 
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The hnrtfiil hazel in thy vineyard shon ; 
Nor plant it to receive the setting stm ; 
Nor break the topmost branches from the tree, 
Nor prone, with blunted knife, the progeny. 
Root op wild olives from thy labour'd lands ; 
For sparkling .fire, from hinds' onwary hands. 
Is often scatter'd o'er their onctoous rinds, 
And after spread abroad by raging winds ; 
For first tlie smouldering fiame the tronk receives ; 
Ascending thence^ it crackles in the leaves : 
At length victorioos to the top aspires, ' 
Involving all the wood in smoky fires ; 
But most, when driven by winds, the flaming storm 
Of the long files destroys the beaoteoos tbmu 
Jn ashes then the* jmhappy vineyard lies; 
Nor will the blasted plants from min rise ; 
Nor will the wither'd .stock be green again ; 
Bnt the Wild olive shoots, and shades the' ongrateful 

plain. 
Be not sedoc'd with wlsdom^s empty shows. 
To stir the peaceful ground when Boreas blows. 
When wioter frosts constrain the field with cold. 
The flinty roo^ can take no steady bold. 
But, when jiie golden spring reveals the year. 
And tbc white ^ird returns, whom serpents fibar. 
That season deem the best to plant thy vines : 
Next that, is when autiinvial warmth declines, 
Ere heat is. quite decay'd, or cold begun. 
Or Capricorn admits the winter sim. 

The spring adorns the woods, renews the leaves ; 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives : 
For then almighty Jove descends, and pours - 
latp his bux<^ bride his fmitful ^howei-s -, . 
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And, mixing his large limbs nvitli hers, lie feeds 
Her births with kindly juice, and festers teeming. 

seeds. 
Tlien joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 
And beasts^ by nature stung, renew their love. 
Then fields tiie blades of buried com disclose \ 
And, white the balmy western spirit blows, 
£arth to the breath her bosom dares expose. 
Witii kindly moisture then the plasts abound \ 
The grass secmrely springs above the ground ; 
The tendefir Vmg shoots upward to the skies,- 
And on the faith of fh« new sun relies, 
The swerving vines on the tall efans prevail : 
Unhurt by southern showers or norlliem haii. 
They spread their gemSr^ genial warmth to share^ 
And boldly trust &eir bods in open air. 
In this soft season (let me dare to siag)^ j 

The world waBhatdi'dbyheaven's imp^firiking— C 
In prime of all the year, and holy^hi^s of spring. 3 
Then did the new creation first appear ; 
Nor other was the tenor of the year,. 
When laughing heaven did the great birth attend, 
And eastern winds their wintry breaith saspend : 
Tlien sheep fint saw the sun in open fields : 
And savage beasts vrerestnt to stock the wilds ; 
And golden sta^ fiew up to light the skies ; 
And raan^s nelentiess race from stony quarries rise. 
Nor could the tender new creation bear 
The' excessive heats or eokUiess of the year. 
But, chin*d by winter or by summer, fir'd. 
The middle temper of the spring i^quir'd, 
When virarmth and moisture did at once abound^ 
And heaven's indulgence brooded on ftie ground. 
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For what remains, in depth of earth secure 
Thy covered plants, and dnng with hot manare » 
And shells and gravel in the ground inclose ; 
For through their hollow chinks the water flows. 
Which, thus imbib'd, retains in misty dews, 
And, steaming np, the rising plant renews. 
Some husbandmen, of late, have found the way, 
A hilly heap of stones abclve to lay, 
And press the plants with shards of potter's clay. 
This fence against immoderate rain they found. 
Or when the Dog-star cleaves the thirsty ground. 

Be mindful, when thou hast intomb^d the shoot. 
With store of earth around to feed the root ; 
With^iroa teeth of rakes and prongs, to move 
' The cnisted earth, and loosen it above. 
Hien exercise ^y sturdy steers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach tlie feeble row 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and upward led, 
On ashen poles to raise their forky head. 
On these new crotches let them learn to walk. 
Till,, swerving upwards with a stronger stalk. 
They brave fte whids, and clinging to their guide, 
On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 
But in their tender nonage, while they spread 
Their springing leaves, and lifl their infant head, 
And upward while they shoot in open air. 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurselings spare ; 
Nor^exercise thy rage on new-bom life : 
But let thy hand supply the pruning-knife, 
And crop luxuriant strt^lefs, nor be loth 
To strip the broaches of tlieir leafy growth. 
Bnt^ when the rooted^ vines, with steady hDld, 
Can clasp their eUns^ tiien, huslMtfidmaiiy be bold 
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To lop the disobedient boogli9, that stray'd 
Beyood tlieir ranks : let crooked steel invade 
TJie lawless troops, which discipline dischiim. 
And their superfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round. 
Exclude the incroaching cattle from tliy ground. 
While yet the tender gems but just appear. 
Unable to sustain tiie uncertain year ; 
Whose leaves are not alone foul winter's prey. 
But oft by summer suns ai*e scordi*d away, 
And, worse than both, become the* unworthy 

browze 
Of bufialoes, salt goats, and hungry cows. 
For not December's irost that bums the bonghs. 
Nor dog-days' parching heat tliat splits the rocks, } 
Are half so harmful as the greedy ^ocks, [stocks. > 
Their venom'd bite, and scars indented on the ) 
Fqr tliis, the malefactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. 
At Athens thus old comedy began, 
When roimd the streets the reeling actora ran, 
In country villages, and crossing ways, 
t^'Ontendiug tor the ptizes of their plays ; 
And glad witli BacdiiLs, on the grassy soil, 
Leap*d o'er tlie skins of goats besmear'd with oil. 
Thus Roman youtli, deriv'd from min'd Troy, 
In Hide Saturnism rhymes express their joy ; 
With taunts, and laughter loud, their audience please, 
Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees ; 
In jolly hymns they ptiuse the god of wine, 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine. 
And there arp hung on high, in honour of the vine. 
A madness so 4evQut the vineyard tills : 
Jn hollow valleys^ and on rising hills, 
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On whate'er side be tnms fais honest lace, 
And dances in the wind, those iieids are in his grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tone onr lays, 
And in onr mother tongue resound his praise. 
Thin cakes in chargers, and a gailty goat, 
Dragg'd by the horns, be to his altars bronght ; 
Whose offer'd entrails sliall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatness from the hazel broach. 
To dress thy vines, new labour is required ; 
Nor niust the painful husbandman be tir'd ; 
For thrice at least, in compass of the year. 
Thy vin^ard must employ the sturdy steer 
To turn the glebe, bendes thy daily pain 
To break the clocb, and make the snr&ce plain, 
To unload the bnmchcs, or the leaves to thin, 
That sack the vital moisture of the vine. 
Thus in a circle runs the peasants pain, 
And the year rolls within itself again. 
£Vki in the lowest months, when storms have shed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. 
Not then the grudging hind his labour ends. 
But to the coming year his care extends. 
Ev'n then the naked vine he persecutes : 
His pruning knife at once reforms and cuts. 
Be first to dig the ground : be first to bum 
The branches lopt ; and first the props return 
Into thy house, that bore the burden'd vines ; 
But last to reapr the vintage of thy wines. 
Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o'ershaile 
The* encumbered vine ; rough brambles twice invade : 
Hard labour both ! — Commendthe large excess 
Of spacious vineyards ; cultivate the less* 
Besides, in woods the shrubs of prickly thom^ 
jSallows and reeds on banks of rivers bom. 
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Remain to cnir— for vineyante, usefql found j 
To «tsiy t)iy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground. C 
Nay ' when thy tender trees at length are bound ^ ) 
When peaceful vines from pruning-hooks i^re fa'ce. 
When husbands have survey'd the l^st degree, 
And utmost files of plants, and ordered every tree 
Ev'n whep they sing at ease in tull content. 
Insulting o*er the toils they onderwent ; 
Yet still tbey find a future task remain ; 
To turn the soil, and break the clods agsiin : 
And, after all, their joys ^re unsincere. 
While falling rains on ripening grapes they fear. 
Quite opposite to these are olives fiHmd : 
No dressing they reqnure, and dread no vroond. 
Nor rakes nor harrows need; but, fi^'d below^ 
Rejoice in open ^ir^ and unconoem'dly grow. 
The soil itself due nourishment supplies : 
Plough but the furrows, and the friiits arise, 
Content with small endeavours, till tliey spripig. 
Soft peace they figure, find sweet plenty bring : 
Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas sing. 

Thus apple- treesj whose trunks are strong to be«r 
Their spresidiDg boughs, eaurt tbemselvies m ^v*. 
Want no supply, but stand secure fUone, 
Not trusting foreign forces, but their .4>wn, 
Till with the ruddy fireii^t the binding brannfaee i 
groan. 

Thus trees of natpre, and each eommon bush, 
JUncultivated tlirive, and with red berries bhuh* 
Wild shrubs are shorn fi>r browae : the towering 

height 
.Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. 

* pr. Car^ rtadi imt. 
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And iHM we 4oobt (indulgiiig easy slotb) 
To sow, to set, and to refonn their growth? 
To leave the lofty plant»*~tbe lowly kind 
Are for the shf^pberd or the sheep deaign'd, 
£v!n hnnable hroom jund oaien have their use, 
And slv^e for sheep, and food for flocks, praduce^ 
Hedges for com, and honey for the bees. 
Besides the pleasing pnwpeet of the tre<!#. 
How goodly ^ooks Cytorus, eirer green 
With boxen groves ! with what dieUgbt are Men 
Narycian woods of pttch, whose gloomy shade 
Seems for rctcesat of heavenly Moses made ! 
JBut much more pleasing are those fields to see, 
Xbat need notplooghs, nor human. industry. 
£vYi cold Caucasean rocks with trees are spread. 
And wear, green forests on their hiUy head. 
Though bending ^m tiie blast of eastern stonns. 
Though shent their leaves, and shattered are their 

anus, 
Yet heaven their vadous plants for use desigBS^- 
For hottsesi, Qedars>*^and^ tor shipping, pines— 
Cypress provides for spokes and wheels of waioa. 
And all forkeelsof ships, tbatsconr the watery phuns. 
Willowflin twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves ; 
The war, firom stubborn myrtle, shafts receives — 
From coniels, javelins : and the tougher yew 
JSeceiyes the bending figure of a bow. 
Nor box, nor limes, without their use are made^ 
Smooth^graiu'd, and proper for the tamer's trade 
Which envious hands may earve, and steel with 

easeinvade. 
light alder ^ems the Po*s .impetuous tide, 
And bees.in hollow oaks their honey hide. 
Now balance, with these gifts, the fumy joys 
^f wine, atten)ied with eternal noise. 
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Wine urgfd to lawless lost the Ceotmin* train : 
Through wine they quarrerd, and throng wine 
were slain. 
O happy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swain, who, free from business and debate, 
Keceives his easy food from Nature's hand. 
And just returns of eultivated failid ! 
No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, 
To admit the tides of early visitants, 
With eager eyes devouring, as they pass, 
The breathing figures of Corinthiui brass. 
No statues threaten, jfrom high pedestals ; 
No Penian arras hides his homely walls. 
With antic vests, which, through their shady fold. 
Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold : 
He boasts no wool, whose native white is dy'd ' 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 
No costly drugs of Araby defile, 
With foreign scents, the sweetness of his oil ; 
But eaisy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat. 
With home-bred plenty, the ridi ovnier bless ; 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvex*d with quarrels, undisturb'd vnth noise. 
The countiy king his peacefiil realm enjoys — 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads, and streams that tiirough the valley glide, 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite. 
And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasts of nature in liis woods abound ; 
And youth, of labour patient, plouf^ the groimd, 
Inur*d to luu-dship, and to homely fiire. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there, 
In great examples to the youthful train ; 
~^or are the gods adored with rites proftine* . 
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J'rom bence Astnea took ber flight, and herfr 
The prints of her departing steps appeal*. 
, Ye sacred Mases ! with whose beauty flr'd, 
My soul is ravished, and my brain inspir'd — 
Whose priest I am, whose holy iiilets wear — 
Would you your poet^ first petition hear ; 
Give me the ways of wandering stars to know, 
Hie depths of heaven above, and earth below : 
Teach roe the various labours of the moon. 
And whence proceed the' eclipses of the son ; 
.Why flovnng tides prevail upon the main, 
Ai^d in what dark recess they shrink again ; 
What sliakes the solid earth ; what cause delays 
The summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
But, if my heavy blood restrain the flight 
Of my free soul, aspiring to the height 
Of nature, and unclouded fields of light — 
My next desire is, void of care and strife^ 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life — 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 
I^ome god conduct me to the sacred shades, 
Where Bacchanals are sung by Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Haemus* hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. 
Or lead me to some solitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 

Happy the man, who, studying Nature's laws, 
Throng known efiects can trace the secret cause^- 
His mind possessing in a quiet state. 
Fearless of Fortune, and resigned to Fate 1 
And happy too is he, who decks the bowers 
Of Silvans, and adores the rural powers-^ 
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Whose iqimly niimov*d, tbe bribes of comts can see. 
Their glittering baits, and purple slavery— 
Nor hopes the people's, praise, nor fears their fiown, 
Nor, when eonteoding kindred tear the crown, 
Will set op one, or poll another down. 

Without eoncem he hears, but hears from far, 
iOf tnnmlts, and descents, and distnnt war : 
Nor with a superstitions fear is aw'd. 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. 
Nor envies he the ridi their heapy store, 
Nor his own peace disturbs with pity for the poor. 
He feeds on Amits, which, of their own accord. 
The willing ground and laden trees afford, 
From his lov'd home no lucre liim can draw ; 
The senate's mad decrees he never saw ; 
Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 
-Some to the seas, and some to camps, resort, 
And some with impudence invade the courts 
In foreign countries, others sedt renown ; 
With wars and taxes, others waste their own. 
And houses burn, and household gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems encliasc, 
To loll on couches, rich with citron steds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 
This wretch in eartli intombs his golden ore. 
Hovering and brooding on his bnry'd store. 
Some patriot fods to popnbir praise aspire 
Of public speeches, which worse fools admire. 
While, from both benches, with redoubled sonnds. 
The* applause of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some, through ambition, or through thirst of gold. 
Have slain their brotiiers, or their country sold, 
And, leaving their sweet homes, in exile run -« 
^iTo Iftnds thfit lie beneath another sun. 
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The peasant jiraocent of all these.iUs^ 
With crcioked ploughs the fertile f4Uows tilk. 
And the. roond year with daily labour fijilB : 
And hepce tlte couotry markets are supplied f 
Enough reaiains for lioiisebold charge beside. 
His wife and tender children to sustain, 
And gratefoUy to feed his dumb deserving train. 
Nor oeaae bisilaboni9, till the yellow fidid 
A full return of l^earded harvest yield — 
A crop so pleptefOUB, as the land to lof^, 
O'ercome tibe crowded barns, and lodge on tjxkp 
Thus every several season is employed, [abroad. 
Home spent in toil, and some in ease ei|joy*d# 
Tlie yeaning ewes prevent the springing year: 
The laded bQU|^ their frvats in aut^oin bear : 
*Tis then the vine her liquid harvest yields, 
Bak'd in the sun-shine of ascending jfieldsj 
The winter comes ; ^xid tben the ^Ung mast 
For greedy swiine provides a full repast : 
Then olives, ground in mills, their ^tness boast, 
And winter fruits are mellow'd by the frost. 
His cares are eas*d with intervals of bUss -, 
His little children, climbing for a kiss. 
Welcome their fatlier's late return at night : 
His faithful bed is crowned with chaste delight, 
His kine vntfa swelling udders ready stand, 
And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker*s Iiand* 
His wanton kids, witii budding horns prepar'd, 
Fight liarmless battles in his homely yard : 
Himself in rustic pomp, on holy-Klays, 
To rural powers a just oblation pays, 
And on the green his careless limbs displays. 
The hearth is in the midst : the herdsmen, round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblet* 
crown'd. 
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He calls ob Bacchus, and propounds the prize : 
The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes, 
Or, Stripped for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil. 
And watches, with a trip his foe to foil. 
Snch was the life the frugal Sabines led : 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. 
From whom the* austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers chose. 
Old Rome irom such a race deriv'd her birth, 
(The seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth) 
• Whidi now on seven high hills triumphant reigns. 
And in that compass all the world contains. 
Ere Satum^s lebel son usnrp'd the skies, 
When beasts were only slain for sacrifice, 
Wliile peaceful Crete eujoy*d her ancient lord. 
Ere sounding hammers forg'd the* inhuman sword, 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death. 
The good old god his hunger did assuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age. 
But, over-laboui'd with so long a course, 
Tis time to set at ease the smoking horse. 
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BOOK III. 



ARGUMEKr. 

Thia book begins with the uivodtion of some rnral deities, and 
« compliment to Augastoa : after which Virgil liirecis him- 
self to MascenaK, and enters on bis sabject. He l^iys down 
roles for the breeding and management of horses, oxen, 
sheep, goats, and dugs; and interwrayes several pleasant de- 
scriptions of a ohariot-race, of the battle of the liaUs, of the 
force of love, and of the Seytbian wintvr. In the latter part 
or the book, he relates the diseases incident tii cattle ; and 
ends with the dtseription of a fat^l marraia that formerly 
raged aming the Alpi. 



Thy fields, propitious Pales, I rehearse , 
And sing thy pastures in oo yulgar verse, 
Amphrysian sliepherd ! the Lycaean woods, 
Arcadiia's flowery plaios, and pleasing floods. 

Ail other themes, that careless minds invite. 
Are worn with use, unwortiiy me to write. 
Busiris' altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eorystheus, (every reader sees : 
Hyl^s the boy, Latona's erring isle, 
And Pelops' lYory shoulder^ and his toif 
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For fair Hippodame, with all the rest 
Of Grecian tales, by poets are expressed. 
New ways I must attempt, my groYelUog name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

I, first of Romans, shall in triumph come 
From conquered Ch%ece,and bringhertrophiesbome. 
With foreign spoils adorn my native place. 
And with Idome's pahns my Mantoa grace. 
Of Parian stone a temple will I raise, 
TVbere the slow Mincius through the valley strays. 
Where cooling streams invite the flocks to drink. 
And reeds defend the winding water's brink. 
Full iu the midst shall mighty Csesar stand. 
Hold the chief honours, and the dome command. 
Then I, conspicuous in my Tyrian gown 
(Submitting to his godhead my renown), 
A hundred coursers from the goal will drive : 
The rival chariots in tlie race shall strive. 
All Greece shall flock from far, my games to see -, 
Tlie whorlbat, and the rapid race, shall be 
Reserv'd for Caesar, and ordained by me. 
Myself^ with olive crowned, the gifts will bear. 
E'en now metbtnks the pifblio shouts I hear ; 
The passing pageants and the pomps appear. 
I to the temple will conduct the crew. 
The sacrifice and sacrificers view. 
From thence return, attended with my trail)) 
Where the proud theatres disclose the soene, 
Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, 
And show the triumph which their shame displays. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd shall Cesar's Indian war behold : 
The Nile shall flow beneath ; and, on the side. 
His shatter*d ships on braiea pillars ride. 






Next him Nipbates, with diverted any,- 

And dropping ' sedge, shall his Armenia movtm ; 

Aikl Asian cities in oar triumph bdme* 

With backward bows the Paitfaiaas shall be there^ 

And, sparring from the fight, confess their fear. 

A double wreafh shall crown our Gnsar's brows^* 

Two ditferent trophies, from two different foe». 

Europe with Afric in hia &me shall join ; 

But neither shore his conquests shall contine. 

The Parian marble there aUl seem to move 

In breathing «tafnes,^not unworthy Jove, 

Resemblmg heroes, whose aetiierial root 

Is Jove himself, and Cassar is the iruit. 

TroB and his race the sculptor shall employ ; 

And he— tiie god who boUt the walls of Troy. 

Envy lierself at last, grown pale and dumb, 

(By Gaesar combated and overcome) 

Shall give her hands, and fear the curling snakes 

Of lashing Furies, and the tytfrning lakes ; 

The pams of ihmish'd Tantidus diall feel, 

And Sisyphus, that labours up the hill 

Tlie rolling rock in vain ; and curst Prion's wheel. 

Meantime, we must pursue the'silvan lands j 
(The* abode of nymphs), untouch'd by tbrraer t 

hands: i* 

For such Mitcenas are thy hard commands. } 
Witlioot thee, nothing lofty can I sing. 
Come then, and vrith thyself^ thy genius bring, 
With which inspired, I bro^ no dull defaiy : 
Cithseron loudly calls me to my way ; 
Thy hounds, Tayg'tus, open, and pursue their | 

prey. 

< Dr. Giiroy reads dnofing. 
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High Epidaurus urges on my speed, 
Fam'd for his hills, and for his horses* breed : 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 
For Echo hunts along, aud propagates the sound. 

A time will come, when my maturer Muse, 
In Caesar's wars, a nobler theme sliall choose, 
And through more ages bear my sovereign's praise, 
Than have from Tithon passed to Cssar's days. 

The generous youth, who, studious of the prize. 
The race of running coursers multiplies. 
Or to the plough the sturdv bullock breeds. 
May know that from the jTam the worth of each 

proceeds. 
The mother-cow must wear a louring look, 
Sour-headed, strongly necked, to bear the yoke. 
Her double dewlap froQi her chin descends. 
And at her thighs the pmiderous burden ends. 
Long are her sides, and|arge ; her limbs are great ; 
Rough are her ears, and broad her homy feet. . 
Her colour shining bls^ck, but fleck'd with white ; 
She tosses from the yoke ; provokes the fight : 
She rises in her gait, is free.from fears, 
^ And in her face a bull's reseniblance, bears : 
Her j^mple forehead wilth a star is crowiVd ; 
And with her length of tail she sweeps the ground. 
The bu)P8 insult at four she may sustain ; 
But, after ten frofn nuptial rites refrain. 
Six seasons. use ; but then release the cow. 
Unfit for love, and/or the labouring plough*^ 

Now, while their youth is fiU'd with kindly fire, 
Submit thy females to the lusty sire : 
Watch the quick motions of the frisking tail ; "> 
Then serve their fury with the rushing male, > 
Indulging pleasure lest the breed should fail. 3 
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In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 
Bat, ah ! the mighty hliss is fogiti%'e : 
Disedour'd sickness, anxious labonr, come^ 
And age, and death*s inexorable doom. 

Yearly thy herds in vigour wiU impair, 
Reemtt and mend them with thy yearly eare : 
Still propagate ; for still they fall away : 
Tis pmdjence to prevent the' entire decay. 

like diligence requires the courser's race. 
In early choice, and for a longer space. 
The colt, that for a stallion is designed, 
By sure presages shows ins generous kind : 
Of able body, sound of limb and wind, 
Upright he walks, ea pasterns iirm and straight ; 
His motions easy ; prancing in his gait ; 
The iirst to lead tiie way, to tempt the flood, 
To pass the bridge unknown, nor fear the trem-» 

bUng wood : 
Dauntless at empty noises ; lolfy neck'd : 
Stiarp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly badc'd ; 
Brawny his chest, and deep ; his colour gre^ ; 1 
For beauty, dappled ; or the brightest bay : > 
Faint white and dun will scarce Sie rearli^ pay. > 

The fleiy courser, when he hears from &r 
The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears ; and trembling with deliglit. 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd fight« 
On his right shoulder his thidc mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wiim). 
His homy faooft are jetty black, and. vouod i 1 
His chine is double ; starting with a bound > 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. ) 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

▼OL. I* h 
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Soch was tbe steed in Grecian poets fam^d. 
Proud Cyllaros, by Spartan Pollux tam'd : ' 
Such coursers bore to ii^t the god of Tiiiaoe ; 
And such, Achilles, was thy warJike race. 
In such a shape, grim Saturn did restrain 
His heavenly limbs, and flow'd with such a mane^ 
'When, half^urpris'd, and fearing to be seen, 
The lecher gallop'd from his jealous queen. 
Ran up tlie ridges of the rocks amain. 
And withshrillnei^ingsfiird theneighbouringpiain«< 

But, worn- with years, when dire diseases come, ' 
Then bide his not ignoble age at home. 
In peace to .enjoy his former palms and pains $ 
And grateAilly be kind to his remains. 
For, when liis blood no youthful spirits move^ 
He kinguishes and labours in his love; 
And, when the sprightly seed should swiftly, come. 
Dribbling he drudges, and defrauds the womb. 
In vain he bums, like hasty stubble fires. 
And in himself his former self requires. 

His age and courage weigh ; nor those alone.;- 
But note his father's viitues and his own : 
Observe, if he disdains to yield the prize. 
Of loss impatient, proud of victories. 

Hast thou beheld, when from the goal tliey start, 
The youtliful charioteers, with heaving heart 
•Rush to the race ; and panting scarcely bear 
The extremes of feverish hope and chilling fear ; ' 
Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force?. 
The flying chariot kindles in the course : 
And now alow, and now aloft, they fly, 
As borne tliroiigh air, and seem to touch tbe sky. 
No stop, no stiiy : but clouds of sand arise, 
fiputtt'df 9nd c^t bacl(.wai'd on the followers' e^^es. 



The hindmost blows the foam upon the first; 
Such is the love of praise, an honourable thirst.' ' 

3old Elricthonius was the first who join'd 
Four horses for the rapid race design'd. 
And o'er tiie dusty wheels presiding sate : 
The Lapithae, to chariots, add the state 
Of bits and bridles : taught the steed to bound. 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round 1 
To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know ; 
To obey the rider, and to dare tlie foe. 

To choose a youthful steed with courage fir'd, 
To breed him, break him, back him, are requii'*d 
Experienced masters ; and, in sundry ways, 
Their labours equal, and alike their praise. 
But, once again, the batter'd horse beware : 
The weak old stallion will deceive thy care. 
Though fiunous in his youth for force and speed, \ 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, f 

Or did from Neptune's race, or from himself, T 
proceed. ) 

These things premised, when now the nuptial time 
Approaches for the stately steed to climb. 
With food enable him to make his court ; 
Distend his chine, and pamper him for sport : 
Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canst find, 
Of generous warmth, and of saku;ious kind : 
Tlien water him, and (drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to thirst again, with bran* 
Instructed thus, produce him to the fair. 
And join in wedlock to tlie longing mare. 
For, if the sire be faint, or out of case, « 

He will be copied in his famishM race. 
And sink beneath tlie pleasing task assigned : 
(l^V airs too iiltle for the (sraving kind.) 
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As for fhe females, witb industrious care 
Take down their mettle ; keep them lean and bare ; 
When Gonscions of their past delight, and keen 
To take the leap, and prove the sport again, 
With scanty measure then sopply their tbod ; 
And, when athirst, restrain them from the flood ; 
llieir bodies harass ; sink them when they run ; - 
And fiy their melting marrow in the sun. 
Starve them, when bams beneath their burden groan. 
And winnow*d chaff by western winds is blown ; 
For fear the rankness of the swelling womb 
Should scant the passage, and confine the room ; 
Lest the iat furrows should the sense destroy 
Of genial lust, and dull the scat of joy. 
But let them suck the seed with greedy force, 
And close involve the vigour of tiie horse. 

The male has done : thy care must now proceed 
To teeming females, and tiie promised breed. 
First let them run at large, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked plough, 
lict them not leap the ditch, or swim the flood, 
Or lumber o'er the meads, or cross the wood ; 
But range the forest, by tine silver side 
Of some cool stream where Nature shall provide 
,Gpeen grass and fattening clover for their fiure. 
And mossy caverns for their noontide lair, 
With rocksabove, to shield thesharp noctornal air. 

About the Albumian groves, with hoUy green^ 
.Of winged insects mighty swarms are seen : 
Tliis flying plague (to mark its quality) 
CEstros the Grecians caU — Asylus, we — 
A fierce loud-buzzing breeze — their stings draw 

blood. 
And drive the cattle gadding tfarongh the wood. 
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Seiz*d with uiittsnal pains^ they loudly cry : 

TanagitM hastens thence,and leaves his dumnel dry. 

This curse the jealous Juno did invent. 

And first employed for Id's punishment : 

To shun this ill, the cunning leach ordains, 

In summer's sultry heats (fbr then it reigns), 

To feed the females ere the sun arise, 

Or late at night, when stars adorn the skies. 

When she has calVd, then set the dam aside, 

And for the tender progeny provide. 

Distinguish all betimes with branding fire. 

To note the tribe, the lineage, and the sire ; 

Whom to reserve for husband of the herd ; 

Or who shall be to sacrifice prefer'd ; 

Or whom thou shalt to turn tiiy glebe allow, 

To smooth the furrows, and sustain the plough : 

The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 

May run in pastures, and at pleasure feed. 

The calf, by nature and by gtfuius made 

To turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade. 

Set him betimes to school : and let him be 

Instructed there in rules €^ husbandry, 

While yet his youth is flexible and green, 

Nor bad examples of the world has seen. 

Early begm tiie stubborn child to break ; 

For his soft ntek, a supple collar make 

Of bending osiers ; and (with time and care 

Inur'd that easy servitude to bear) 

Thy flattering method on the youth pursue ; 

Join'd vvifh his school-fellows by two and two. 

Pennadc^ them first to lead an empty wheel. 

That scarce the dost can raise, or they can feel : 

In length of time produce the labouring yoke, 

And sfining shares, that mako the furrow smoke* 
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Ere the licentioin yontb be thus restndn'd, 
Or moral precepts on their niiods have gaio'd. 
Their wanton appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves, and marshy vreed. 
Bat vntb thy sickle reap the rankest land, 
And minister the blade with bounteous hand : 
Nor be with harmful parsimony won 
To follow what our homely sires have done, 
Who filled the pail with beestings of the cow ; 
But all her udder to the calf allow. 

If to the warlike steed thy studies bend. 
Or for the prize in chariots to contend, 
Near Pisa's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian groves aloft to ride, 
The generous labours of the courser first, 
Myst be with sight of arms and sounds of trumpets 
Inor*d the groaning axle-tree to hew ; [nursed ; 
And let him clashing whips in stables hear. 
Soothe him with praise, and make him understand, 
The loud applauses of his master's hand : 
Tills, from his weaning, let him well be taught ^ 
And then betimes in a soft snaffle wrought. 
Before his tender joints with nerves are knit^ 
Untried in arms, and trembling at the bit 
But, when to four full springs his years advance. 
Teach him to run the round, with pride to pranc« 
And (rightly managed) equal time to beat, 
To turn, to bound in measure, and curvet 
Let him to this, with easy pains, be brought, 
And seem to labour when he labours not 
Thus fomfd for speed, he challenges the windy 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind : 
He scours along the field, with loosen'd reins. 
And treads so light, he scarcely prints the plains w 
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like Boreas- in his mce, when rushing forth, 
He sweeps the skies, and clears the cloudy north : 
The waving hai vest bends beneath liis blast ; 
The forest shakes ; the groves their honours cast ; 
He tlies aloft, and with impetuous roar . 
Pursues the foamiog* surges to tlie shore. 
Thus, o*9r tlie' Elean plains, thy weli-breatfa'd horst 
Impels the flying car, and wins the coursei 
Or,, bred to Belgian waggons, leads the way^ 
Untir*^ at night, and cheerful ail the day. 

When once he's broken, feed him full and high ; 
Indulge his growth, and his gaunt sides supply. 
Before his training, keep him poor and low ; 
For his stout stomach with bis food will grow : 
The pampered colt will discipline disdain, • 
Impatient of the lash, and restiff to the rein. 
Wouldst thou their courage and their strength 
improve? 
Too soon they must not feel the stings of love. 
Whether the bull or courser be thy care, 
Ijet him not leap the cow, or mount the mare* 
The youthful bull must wander in the wood 
Behind the mountain, 6r beyond tlie flood, 
Or in the stall at home his fodder find. 
Far from the charms of that alluring kind* 
With two fair eyes liis mistress bums his breast : 
He looks, and languishes, and leaves his rest. 
Forsakes his food, and pining for the lass. 
Is joyless of thegrove,and spurns the growing grass: 
The soft seducer, with enticing looks, 
The bellowmg rivals to the fight provokes.. 
A. beauteous heifer in tlie wood is bred : 
Thc^fftooping warriors, aimbg head to head. 
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Engage th«ir dashing horns : with dreidful s<^nd^ 

The forest rattles^ and the rocks rebotmd. 

They fence, they posh, and, pushing, loudly roar r 

Their dewlatps and their sides are bath*d in gore^ 

Nor, when the war is over, is it peace; 

Nor will the vanquisii'd bnli his chum release ; 

fiat, feedii^ in his breast his ancient fires, 

And cnrsing &te, from his proud foe retires. 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds. 

He with a generous rage resents his wonndSy 

His ignominions flight, the victor's boast. 

And more than both, the loves, which unreveng^d 

he lost. 
Often he titms bis eyes, and, with a groan. 
Surveys the pleasing kingdoms, once his own : 
And therefore to repair bis strength he tries, 
Hardening his limbs with painful exercise ; 
And rough upon the flinty rock he lies. 
On prickly leaves and on sharp herbs he feeds, 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds. 
His horns yet sore, he tries against a tree^ 
And meditates his absent enemy. 
He snufi& the wind : his heels the sand excite ; 
But, when he stands collected in his might, 
He roars, and promises a more successful figlit. 
Then, to redeem his honour at a blow, 
He moves liis camp, to meet his careless foe. 
Not with more madness, rolling from i^r. 
The spumy waves proclaim the watery war. 
And mounting upwards, with a mif^ty roar, 
March oawaitls, and insult the rocky shore. 
They mate the middle region with their height,. 
And foil n» less tfaaa with a moontaii^s wei^^v 
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The' waters bdil, imd belthing, fr«in below 
Black sands, as from a force&l engine, throw. 

Thus every creature, and of every kind, 
The secret joys of sweet coition find. 
Not odly roan's imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air, or swim the sea> 
Or haunt the desert, rush into the flame : 
For Love is lord of all, and is in ail the same. 

Tis ivith this rage, the mother-lion stung, 
Scours o'er the plain, regardless of her young ; 
Demanding rites of love, she sternly stalks, 
And hunts her lover in his lonely walks. 
'Tis then the shapeless bear his den forsakes ; 
In woods and fields, a wild destruction makes : 
Boars whet tlieir tusks, to battle tigers move, 
Enrag'd vHth hunger, more enraged with love. 
Then woe to him, that, in the desert bod 
Of libya, travels o*er the burning sand ! 
llie stallion snufis the well-known seetit afar. 
And snorts and trembles for the distant mare ; 
Nor bits nor bridles esm his rage restrain 3 
And nigged rocks are interposed in vain ; 
He makes his way o'er mountains, imd contemn* 
ITnruly totrents^ and unforded streams. 
The bristled boar, who feefe the pleasing wound. 
New grinds his arming tusks, and digs &e ground. 
The sleepy lecher shuts his M^tte eyes ; 
About his tihuroing chaps the frothy bubbles rise : 
He rubs hit sides against a tr^e ; prepares 
And hardens both his shoulders for the wars. 
What did the youth, when Love's unerring dart 
IVansfixM Ikis liver, and infkm'd his heart ^ 
Alone, by liigfat, his watery way he took : 
About him, and above, the billows broke i 
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The sluices of tlie sky were open spread ; 
And roUiog thunder rattled o'er his head* 
The raging tempest cail'd him back in vaiii^ 
And every boding omen of the main : 
Nor could his kindred, nor tiie kindly force 
Of weeping parents, cliange his fatal course ; 
No, not tjie dying maid, who must deplore 
His floating carcase on the S^tkm shore. 

I pass the wars that spotted lynxes make 
With their fierce rivals for the female's sake. 
The howling woWes*, the mastiffs' amorous rage i 
When e'en the fearful stag dares for his hind engage. 
But, tar above the rest, the furious mare, 
Barr'd from the male, is frantic with despair*. 
For, when her pouting vent declares her paiui 
She tears the harness, and she rends the rein. 
For this, (when Venus gave them rage and power) 
Their master^s mangled members they devour^ 
Of iQve defrauded in their longing hour. 
For love, they force through thickets of the wood^ 
They climb the steepy hills, and stem the flood. 

When, at the spring's approach,their marrow bums 
(For with the spring tlieir genial warmth returns). 
The mares to clif^ of rugged rocks repair, 
And with wide nostrils snuff the western air : 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind^ 
Witliont the stallion, propagates the kind. 
Then, fir'd with amorous rage, they take their flight 
Through plains, and mount the hills' unequal height ; 
Nor to the north, nor to the rising sun. 
Nor southward to the rainy regions, run ; 
But boring to the west, and hovering there. 
With gaping mouths, they draw prolific air,. 
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With which impregnate, from their groins they shed 

A slimy juice, by^fiilse conception bred. 

The shepherd knows it well, and calls by name 

Hippomanes, to note the moUier's 6ame. 

This, gather'd in the planetary hoar, 

With noxious weed5,afld spell'd with words of power, 

pire stepdames in the magic bowl inAise, 

And mix, for deadly draughts,- the poisonous juice. 

But time is lost, which never will renew. 
While yre too far the pleasing path pursue,. 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 
Let this suffice for herds : our following eare 
Shall woolly flocks and shaggy goats declare^ 
Nor can I doubt what oil I must be9tow 
To raise my suliject from a ground so low ; 
And the mean matter, which my theme affords. 
To embellish with magni6cence of words. 
But the commanding Muse my chariot guides^ , 
"Which o'er the dubious cliff securely rides ; 
And pleased I i|m, no beaten road to take. 
But first the way to new discoveries make* 
. Now, sacred Pales, in a lofty strain 
I sing the rural honours of thy reign. 
First, with assiduous care, from winter keep,^ 
Well fodder'd in the stalls, thy tender sheep : 
Then spread with straw the bedding of thy fold. 
With fern beneath, to, Tend tlie bitter eold ; 
That free .from gouts thou may'st preserve thy care. 
And clear from scabs, produc'd by freezing air. 
Next, let thy goats officiously be nurs'd. 
And led to living streams, to quench their thirst, 
l^eed them with winter-browze ^ and, for tlieir lair^ 
A cote, that opens to the south, prepare ; 



WheiH^ btiskldg iA the sttH-^Hne tliey may tie^ 



And the short remimiifs of his heat ei^y. 

This during winter*8 drisly rei^ be done. 

Till the new Ram receives the exalted son! / 

For hairy eoats of equal profit are / 

With voolly sheep, and ask an equal care. 

Tis true, the fleece, .when dmnk with Tyrian juiee. 

Is dearly sold ; but not for needAil use : 

For the salacioas goat increases more. 

And twice as largely yields her milky store* 

i^he still distended ndden never fail. 

But, When diey seem exhausted, swell the pail. 

Meanthne the pastor shears their hoary beaurds. 

And eases of their hair the loaden herds. 

Their dimlots, warm in tents, the soldier hold, 

And shield the shivering mariner from cold. 
On shrubs they browxe, and, on tiie bleaky top 

Of ragged hills, the thorny bramble crop. 
Attended with their bleating kids, the^ come \ 
At nighty unask*d, and min&l of their home ; t 
And scarce th^ir swelling bags tht threshold f 
overcome. J 

So much the more thy diligence bestow 
In depth of winter, to defend the snow. 
By how much less the tender helpless kind. 
For tiieir own ills, caii fit provision find. 
Then minister the browze with bounteous hand ; 
And open let thy stacks all Winter stand. 
But, when the western winds with vital power 
Call forth the tender grass and budding flowori 
Then, at the last, produce in op6n air 
Both flocks ; and send fliem to their summer five* 
Before the sun while Hesperu* appears, 
First let them sip from herbs the pearly teara 
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Of moming dewB, and ttfWr break tboir fast 
On greeB-4ward groundT-^a cool and gratefiil taste. 
Bnt, when tlie day's fourth hour has drawn the dews. 
And the sun's snltry heat their thirst renews ; 
When creaking grasshoppers on shnibs compkiin, 
Tiien lead them to iheir watering-tronghs agnin. 
In summer's heat, some bending valley find, 
Clos'd from the sun, bnt open to the wind ; 
Or seek some andent oak, whose arms extend 
In ample breadth, thy cattle to defend| 
Or solitary groye, or gloomy glade. 
To shield tl^ with its venerable shade. 
Qi^ce more to watering lead ; and feed agm 
When the low son, is sinking to the main. 
When rising Cynthia sheds her silver dews, 
And the cool evening-breeze the meads renews, 
When Unnets fill the woods with tuneful soond. 
And hollow shores the halcyon's voice rebound. 

Why should my Muse enlarge on libyan swams, 
Their scattered cottages, and ample plains. 
Where oft the flocks without a leader stray. 
Or through continued deserts take their way, 
And, feeding, add the length of night to day ^ 
Whole months they wantkr, graaing as they go; 
Nor folds nor hospitable harbour know : 
Such an extent of phuns, so vast a space 
Of wilds unknown, and of untasted grass. 
Allures their eyes : the shepherd hut appears. 
And with him all his patrimony bears. 
His house and household gods, his trade of war. 
His bow and quiver, and his trusty cur. 
Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Rome 
Their long laborions marches overcome, 
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Cheerly tbeir tedious travels undergo, 
And pitch their sudden camp before the foe. 

Not so the Scythian shepherd tends his fold,* 
Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold, 
Nor he who treads the bleak Maeotian strand, 
Or where proud Ister roils his yellow sand, 
Early they stall their flocks and herds ; ibr there 
No grass the fields, no leaves the forests, wear : 
The* frozen earth lies buried there, below 
A hilly heap, seven cubits deep in snow ; 
And all the west allies of stormy Boreas blow« 

The sun^fhrni iar peeps with a sickly face. 
Too weak, the clouds and mighty fogs to chase, 
When up the skies he shoots bis rosy head. 
Or in the ruddy ocean seeks his bed. 
Swift rivers are with sudden ice constrain'd ; 
And studded wheels are on its back snstain'd,- 
A hostry now for waggons, which before 
Tail ships of burden on its bosom bore. 
The brazen caldrons witii the irosts are flaw'd ; 
Ttie garment, stiff with ice, at hearths is tbaw'd ; 
With axes first they cleave the wine : and thence, 
By weight, the «0lid portions they dispense. 
From locks uncombed, and from the frozen beard. 
Long icicles depend, and crackling soundsare heard, 
Meantime, perpetual sleet and driving snow 
Ohscure the skies, and hang on herds below.* 
The starving cattle perish in their stalls ; 
Huge oxen stand inclosed in wintery walls 
Of snow congeal'd ; whole herds are buried there^ 
Of mighty stags, and scarce their horns appear. 
The dextrous huntsman wounds not these aiar 
With sliafU or darts, or makes a distant war'. 
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With dogs, or pitches toils to stop their flight. 
But close engages in linequQi figlit; 
Andy while they strive in vain to make their way 
Through bills of- snow, and pitifnlly bray, 
Assaults with dint of sword, or pointed spears, 
And homeward, on his bacii, the joyftl burden beers. 
The men to snbteiranean cares retire, 
Secure from cold, and crowd the cheerful fire : 
With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they load/ 
Nor tempt the^ inclemency of heaven abroad. 
Their jovial nights in frolics and in play 
Tjiey pass, to drive the tedious hours av?ay ; 
And thieir cold stomachs with crowned goblets cheer 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. 
Such aile the cold Rhipaean race, and such 
The savage Scythian, and nm warlike Dutch, 
Where skins of beasts the rude barbarians wear. 
The spoils of foxes, and the furry bear. 

Is wool thy care ? Let not thy cattle go 
Where bushes are, where burs and thistles grow ; 
N9T in too rank a pasture let them feed : 
Then of the purest white select thy breed, 
£'cn though a snowy itun thou shait behold, 
Prefer him not in haste, for husband to thy fold : 
Hat search liis mouth ; and, if a swarthy tongua 
Is underneath his humid palate hung^ 
Keject him, lest he darken ail the flock ;• 
-And substitute another from tliy stock. 
'Twas thus, with fleeces milky white, (if we 
May trust report) Pan, god of Arcady, 
Did bribe thee, Cynthia; nor- didst thou disdain. 
When calPd in woody shades, to cure a lover's pain« 

If milk be thy design, wiU) plenteous hand 
luring ployer<»gtass ; apd from the marshy l^ad^ 
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iSalt heHiage for the foddering rack provide. 
To fill their bags, and swell the milky tide. 
These raise their thirst, and to the taste restore 
The savour of the salt, on which they fed before. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain^ 
With gags and muzzles their soft months restrain. 
Their morning milk the peasants press at night ; 
Their evening meal, before the rising light, 
To market bear or sparingly they steep 
With jeasoning salt, and stor'd for vrinter keep. 
Nor, last, forget thy £iithfol dogs : but feed 
Witli fhttenmg whey the mastiffs* generous breed. 
And Spartan race ; who, for the fold's relief, 
Will prosecute with cries the ni^^y thief, • 

Repulse the prowling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain-robbers rusliing to the prey. 
With cries of hounds, thou may'st pursue the lear 
Of flying hares, and chase the fallow deer, 
Rouse from their desert dens the bristled rage 
Of hoars, and beamy stags in toils engage. 

With smoke of burning cedar scent thy walls, 
And fume with stinking galbanum thy stallsy 
With that rank odour from thy dwelling-place 
To drive the viper's brood, and all the venom'd race : 
For often, under stalls unmov'd, they lie. 
Obscure in shades, and shimning heaven's broad eye : 
And snakes, fomiliar, to the hearth succeed. 
Disclose their eggs, and near the chimney breed — 
Whether to roofy houses they repair. 
Or sun theuiaelves abroad in open air, 
In all abodes, of pestilential kind 
To sheep and oxen, and the painful hind. 
Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak, 
Andiiboar him with many a s^dy stroke. 
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Or with hard stones demolish from aiar 
His liaogbty crest, the seat of all the war ; 
Invade his hissing throat, and witiding spires i 
Till, stretched in length, the' unfolded foe retires. 
He drags his tail, and for his head provides, 
And in some secret cranny slowly glides ; 
Bat leaves, expos'd to blows, his back and bat-j 
ter*d sides* 

In fair Calaboa^ woods a snake is bred. 
With curlmg crest, and with advancing head ; 
Waving he rolls, and makes a windmg track ; 
His belly spotted, bumisb'd is his back. 
While springs are broken, while the southern air 
And dropping heavens tlie moisten'd earth repair^ 
He lives on standing lakes and trembling bogs, 
And fills his maw with fish, or with loqaacioos frogs; 
Bnt when, in muddy pools, the water sinks. 
And the chapt earth is furrowed o'er with chii^^ 
He leaves the fens, and leaps upon the ground, 
And, Inssing, rolls his glaring eyes around. 
With thirst inflam'd, impatient of the heats, 
He rages m the fields, and wide destruction thre^tv 
Oh I let not sleep my closing eyes invade 
|n open plains, or in the secret shade, 
Whm he, renewed in all the speckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has cast his slough aside. 
And in his summer livery rolls along. 
Erect, and brandishing his forky tongue, 
Leaving his nest, and his imperfect young. 
And, thoughtless of his eggs, forgets to rear 
The hopes of- poison for the following year. 

The causes and the signs shall next he told. 
Of every ndoiess that infects tiie fold. 
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A scabby tetter on their pelts will stick, 
Mlien the raw rain has pierced them to tiie quick, 
Or searching frosts have eaten through the skin, 
Or burning icicles are lodg'd within ; 
Or, when the fleece is shorn, if sweat remains 
Unwash'd, and soaks into tlieir empty veins ; 
AVhen their defenceless limbs the brambles tear. 
Short of their wool, and naked from the shear. 
Good shepherds, after shearing, drench their 
sheep ; 
And their flock's fether (foro'd from high to leap) 
Swims down the stream, and plunges in the deep. 
They oint tlieir naked limbs with mother'd oil ; 
Or, from the founts where living sulphurs boil. 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs. 
With scum that on the molten silver swims ; 
Fat pitch, and black bitumen, add to tiiese, "% 
Besides the waxen labour of the bees, ^ 

And hellebore, andsquilb deep rooted in the seas. > 
Receipts abound : but searching all tiiy store, 
Tlie best is still at hand, to lance the sore, 
And cut the head : for till the core be found, 
The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
While, making fruitless moan, tlie shepherd stands. 
And, when the lancing-knife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle prayers, from heaven de- 
mands.' 
Deep in tlieir bones when fevers flx tlieir seat,. 
And rack their limbs, and lick the vital heat, 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain 
U underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 
ll]is remedy the Scythian shepherds fbund : 
The' inhabitants of Thracia's hilly ground. 
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And QelatiB, use it^ ^wben for drink and food 
They mix their cradled milk with horses' blood. 

But, where thoa seest a single sheep remain 
In shades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 
Or listlessly to crop the tender grass, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace; 
Revenge the crime, and take the traitor's head, 
Ere in the fholtless flock the dire contagion spread. 

On winter-seas we fewer storms behold, 
Than foul diseases that infect the fold. 
Nor do those ills on single bodies prey, 
But oftener bring the nation to decay, 
And sweep the present stock and fhtare hope 
away. 

A dire example of this troth appears, 
When, after such a length of rolling years, 
We see the naked Alps, and thin remains • \ 
Of scattered cots, and yet unpeopled plains, ^ 
Once fiird with grazing flocks, the shepherds' i 
happy reigns. ) 

Here from the vicious air and sickly skies, 
A plague did on the dumb creation rise : 
During the' autumnal heats the' infection grew, 
Tame cattle and the beasts of nature slew, 
Poisonmg the standing lakes, and pools im|mre ; 
Nor was the foodful grass in fields secure. 
Strange death! for, when the thirsty fire had dmnk 
Their vita! blood, and the dry nerves were shrunk, 
When tiie contracted limbs-were cramp'd, e'eh then 
A waterish humour swell'd and ooz*d again, 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, 
Ordain*d by Nature for a better use. 
The victim ox, that was for altars preiss'd, 
Trim'd with white ribbons, and with garlands drtss'd, 
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Sank of hinwelf, withoat the gods' comaMuid; 

Preycntiiig lliedow paciificer'A haDd. 

Or, by tbe holy batcher if he feH, 

The' inspected eotrail& conld no fttes foretell ; 

Nor, laid on altars, did pare flames arise : 

But clouds of smoalderingsmokeforbadtbeaacriio#. 

Scarcely the kmte vas reddened with his gore, 

Or tbe black pQi8<m stain'd the sandy floor. 

The thriven calves in neads their £Dod forsake^ 

And render their sweet «oalB before the plenteous 

rack. 
Hie Owning dog runs mad ; the i^eeaog swine 
With conghs is chok'd, and labours from' the chine : 
The victor horse, forgetful of his food. 
The palm renonnces, and abhors the flood. 
He paws the ground ; and on his hanguig ears V 
A doubtful sweat in clammy drops appears t > 
}\irch'd is his hide, and nigged are his hairs. ) 
Such are the symptoms of the yonng disease ; 
But, in time's process, whenhis pains increase, 
He rolls his moumflil eyes ; he deeply groans 
With patient sobbing, and with manly moans. 
He heavesfbr breath; whiefayfiromhislongssappUed^ 
And fetcfa'd from iar, distends his labouring side. ' 
To his rough palate his dry toagne succeeds ; 
And ropy gore he from bis nostrils bleeds. 
A drench of wine has with success been os'd. 
And tlirough a bom the generous juice infoski, 
Which, timely, taken «p^ bis closing jaws, 
But, if loo late, the patient's death did cause : 
For the too vigorous dose too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the strength it brought. 
Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 
in his amn flesh, and feeds appsoachug daath. 
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Ve goctey to better fiite good men diipofe, 
And tnni tliat impiom error ob our foes! 

The steer, who to the folk» was bred to bow 
(Stadioqs of tiUage, and the crooked plough). 
Falls down and dies ; and, dyiflig, spews a flood 
Of foamy nmdness, mix'd with clotted blood. 
The clown, who, cursing Providouse, repines, 
His tnoonifal fettow fkom the team dfcgoins ; 
Witii many a groan forsakes his froitless care. 
And in the' unfinish'd furrow lea¥es the share. 
The pining steer, no shades of ioStj woods, 
Nor flowery meads, can ease, nor crystal floods - 
RolPd from the rock : bis flabby flaaks decreaM ; 
His eyes are settled in a stupid peace ; 
His bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown; 
And bis unwieldy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails hia wett-deserving toil 
To torn the glebe, or smooth the nigged soil ? 
And yet he never sup^d in solemn state 
(NoY undigested ieasts did urge his flite). 
Nor day to night luxuriously did join. 
Nor surfeited on rich Gampanian wine* 
Simple his beverage, botnely was his food, 
The wholesome herbage and the running flood : 
No dreadfiil dreams awak'd htm with a&igbt : 
His paiM by day secui'd his rest at night. 

Twas then that bofialoe s, iU pair'd, were seen 
To draw the car of Jove's tmperiid queen. 
For want of oxen ; and the labouring swain 
Scratched, with a rake, a furrow for his grain 
And covered with his hand the shallow seed again. 
He yokes himself, and up the hilly height. 
With his own shoulders, draws the waggon's weight. 
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The nightly wol^ that round the enclosare pro wFd 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold, 
Tam*d with a sharper pain. The iearfol doe, 
And flying stag, amidst the greyhounds go, 
And ronod the dwellings roam of man, tlieir 
fiercer foe. ^ 

The scaly nations of the sea profound, 
like shipwrecked carcases, are driven aground, 
And mighty phocae, never seen before 
In shallow streams, are stranded on the shore. 
The viper dead within her hole is found : 
Defenceless was the shelter of the ground. 
The water-snake, whom fish and paddocks fed. 
With staring scales lie? poison'd in his bed : 
To birds their native heavens contagions prove ; . 
From clouds they fall, and leave their souls above* 

Besides, to change their pasture 'tis in vain, 
Or trust to physic : physic is their bane. 
The learned leeches in despair depart. 
And shake their heads, desponding of their art. 

Tisiphone, let loose from under ground, 
Majestically pale, now treads the round ; 
Before her drives Diseases and Affright, 
Aqd every moment rises to the sight. 
Aspiring to the skies, encroaching on the light. 
The rivers, and their banks, and hills around, 
With.lowings and with dying bleats resound* 
At length, she strikes an universal blow : 
7o death at once whole herds of cattle go : 
Sheep, oxen, horses, fall ; and, heap'd on high. 
The differing species in confusion lie, 
Till, waro'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathsome carrion under j;rduud : 



} 
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For useless to the corner were their hides ; 
Nor coaled their tainted tlesh with ocean-tidos 
Be freed from filth ; nor coold VQlcaDi>in flame 
The stench abolish, or the savour tame : 
Nor safely codld they shear their fleecy store, 
(Made drank with poisonoas juice, and stiff with 

gore), 
Or touch the web :,but, if the vest tliey wear, 

Ked blisters rising on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbuncles, and noisome sweat, 

And clammy dews tliat loathsome lice beget ; 

Till the slow-creeping evil eats his way. 

Consumes the parching limbs, and makes tlic life 

liis prey. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Virgil has taken care to raise the subject of each Georf^ la 
the first, he has only dead matter oo which to work. In the 
mcodU, he just steps on the world of Hfe, and describes that 
degree of It which is to be found in vegetables. In die third, 
he advances to animals ; and, in the last, he singles out the 
bee, which may be reckoned the most sagacious of them, for 
his subject. 

In this Georgic, he shows ns what station is most proper for the 
btes, and when they begin to gather honey: how to call 
them home when they swarm ; and how to part them when 
tliey are engitged in battle. From hence he takes occasion 
to discover their different kinds; and, after an e^tcorsion, 
relates their pi orient and politic administration of affairs, and 
the general dieeasvs that often rage in their hives, with the 
proper symptoms and remedies of each diseaw. lu the last 
place he lays down a metliod of repairing their kind, sup. 
posing their vvhole breed lost ; and gives at large the history 
ef its invention. 



The gifts of heaven my following song punneiy 
Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews. 
Maecenas read this other part, that sings ^ 

Embattled squadrons and adventurous kings — > 
A mighty pomp, though made of little things* } 
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Their aims, their arts, their maiuien, I disdose. 
And how they war, and wiience the people fose. 
Slight is the subject, but the praise not small, 
If heaven assist, and Phoebus hear my calL 

first, for thy bees a quiet station find, 
And lodge them under covert of the wind 
(For winds, when homeward they return, will drif* 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive). 
Far from the cows' and goats* insulting erew. 
That trample down the flowers, and brush the dew. 
The painted lizard, and the Iw-ds of prey. 
Foes of the fingal kind, be iu away—- 
The titmouse, and the pecker's hungry brood. 
And Procne, vrith her bosom stain'd in blood : 
These rob the trading citizens^ and bear 
llie trembling captives through the liquid air. 
And for their caHow young a cruel feast prepare. 
But near a living stream their mansion place, 
Edg'd round with moss, and tufts of matted grass-: 
And plant (the winds' impetuous rage to stop) 
Wild olive-trees, or palms, before the busy shop ; 
That, when the youthfiU prince, with proud alarm. 
Calls out the venturous colony to swarnip— 
Wheji first their way through yiekKng air they wing, 
New to the pleasures of their native spring — 
The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw soldiers from the scalding beat, 
And neighbouring trees with fiiendly shade invite 
The troops, unus'd to long laborious flight. 
Then o'er the running stream, or standing lake, 
A passage for thy weary people make ; 
With osier floats the standing water strow : 
Of massy stones make bridges, if it flow ', 
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That basking in the son thy bees may lie, 
Aocly resting there their flaggy pinions dry, 
When, late returning home, the laden host 
By raging winds is wreck'd upon the coast 
Wild thyme and savory set around their cell, 
Sweet to the taste, and fragrant to the smell : 
8et rows of rosemary with flowering stem, 
And l^t the purple violets drink the stream. 

Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twisted osiers or with barks of trees. 
Make but a narrow mouth : for, as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold, 
So *tis again dissolved by summer's heat ; 
And. the sweet labours by extremes defeat. 
And therefore, not in vain, the' industrious kind 
With dauby wax and flowers the chinks have Un*d, 
And, with their stores of gathered glue, contrive 
To stop the vents and crannies of their hive. 
Not birdlime, or Idaean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. 

Nor bees are lodg'd in hives alone, but found 
,In chambers of their own beneath the ground : 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices, 
.And in the rotten trunks of hollow trees. 

But plaster thou the chinky hives with clay. 
And leafy branches o'er their lodgings lay : 
Nor phice tfiem where too deep a water flows. 
Or where the yew, their poisonous neighbour, 
grows; [their nose 

Nor roast red crabs, to* ofiend the niceness 
Nor near the steaming stench of muddy ground ; 
Nor hollow rocks that render back tlie sound. 
And dophled images of voice rebound.* 



I 
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For what reduuns, when golden iiii» appear. 
And under earth have driven the winter year. 
The winged nation wanders throngfa the skies^ 
And'o*er the plains and shady forest flies ; 
Then, stooping on the meads and leafy bowers. 
They skim the floods, and sip the purple flowers. 
Exalted hence, and dmnk with secret joy, 
Their young saceession all their cares employ : 
They breed, they brood, instroct and edocate, 
And make provision for the fatnre state : 
They work their waxen lodgings in their hives, 
And laboor honey to sustain their lives. 
But when thou seest a swarming cloud arise, 
That sweeps aloft, and darkens all the skies, 
Tbe motions of their hasty flight attend ; [bend. 
And know, to floods or woods, their airy march they 
Then melfoil beat, and honey-suckles pound ; 
With these alloring savours strew the ground 
And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal's dron- 
ing sound. 

Straight to their ancient cells, recalled from air, 
The reroncird deserters will repair. 
But, if intestine broils alarm the hive, 
(For two pretenders oft for empire strive), 
Tlie vulgar in divided i&ctions jar ; 
And murmuring sounds proclaim the civil war. 
Inflam'd with ire, and ti'embling with disdain. 
Scarce can their limbs their mighty souls contain, 
With shouts, tlie coward's courage they excite, 
And martial clangors call them out to fight : 
With hoarse alarms the hollow camp rebounds. 
That imi;tate tbe trumpet's angry sounds : 
Then to their common standard they repair ; 
The joimble horsemen scour the fields of air j 
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In fonn of btttle diawn, they isMie ferA, 
And every knighlis proud to prove his worth. 
Pre^s'd for theirconntry's honouryand their king's, 1 
Ontheiraharpbeakstfaey.whetthdrpoiatedstiBgs, > 
And exercise their arms, and tremble with their | 

wings. 
I^ill in the midst the haogfaty monarchs ride ; 
The tmsty guaixls come np, and close the side ; 
With shoots the daring foe to hattie is defied. 
Thus, in the season of nnckmded springy 
To war they foUow tibeir midannted ki^. 
Crowd throogh their gates ; and, in the fields of light. 
The shocking squadrons meet in mortal fight 
Headlong they fyJH from high, and wounded wound; 
And heaps of slanghter'd soldiers bite the groond; 
Hard hailstones Ue not thicker on the plain ; 
Nor shaken oaks such showers of acorns rain. 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereiga sway, 
The two contending princes make their wa(y ; 
Intrepid through the midst of danger go, 
Their friends encourage, and amaze the toe. 
With mighty souls in narrow bodies press*d. 
They challenge, and encounter breast to breast ; 
80 fix'd on fiune, unknowing bow to fly, 
And obstinately bent to win or die. 
That long the doubtfol combat they maintain. 
Till one prevails~»for one can only reign. 
Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly firay, 
A cast of scattered dust will soon allay. 
And undecided leave the fortune of tlie day. 
When both the chiefs are sundered from the fight. 
Then to the lawful king restcure his right ; 
And let the wasteful prod^al be slain, • 
That he, who best deserves, alone may reign* 
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With ease diilinguiab'd is the regal race: 
One monarcb wears an honest open lace : 
Shap'd to bis siae, and go<Uike to behold, 
His royal body shines vilii specks of gotd. 
And rnddy scales ; ^r empire he designed. 
Is betfeer bom, and of a nobler kind. 
'Bmt otiier looks like natore in disgrace : 1 

Gaant are his sidas, and soUenis his face ; [race, > 
And lUce their grisly prince appear his gtoonoy y 
Grim, gliastly, ragged, like a thirsty Jtndn 
That loiig hwre tiavei'd through a desert plain, 
And B^ irom their dry chaps tiie galher'd dost 

again. 

The better brood, unBke the bastard orew, 
Are mark*d with royal streaks of shining hne ; 
Glittering and ardent, thoogh in.body less : 
From these, at pointed seasons, hope to press. 
Hnge hcary honeycombs, of golden juice, 
Not only sweet, but pare, and fit for use, 
To allay the streagth and hardness of the wine, 
And with .old Bacchus new raetbegKn join. 

Bat, wlien the swarms are eager of their pfoy* ' 
And lothe their empty hives, and idly stray, 
jRestrain the wanton fugittves, and take 
A timely care to bring the troonts back* 
The task is easy-^bot to clip the wings 
Of their high-flying arbiti&i^ kings. 
At their command, the people swann away.: 
Confine the tyrant, and the slaves will stay. 

Sweet gardens, fiiH of safiron flowers,.invite 
The wandering gluttons, and retard their flight- 
Besides the god obscene, who fiagbts away. 
With bis lath sword, the thievet and birds* of pr^. 
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Witli his own hand, tlie guardian of tlie bees, 
For slips of pines, may search the mountain trees, 
And with wild thyme and savory plant tlie plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain ; 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields aix)und, 
And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

Now, did I not so near my labours end, 
Strike sail, and hastening to the harbour tend. 
My song to fiowery gardens mig^t extend — 
To teach the vegetable arts, to sing 
Tlie Psestan roses, and their double spring ; 
How succory drinks the ronnmg streams, and how 
Green beds of parsley near the river grow -, 
How cucumbers along the surface creep. 
With crooked bodies, and with bellies deep — 
The late narcissus, and the winding trail 
Of bear's-foot, myrtles green, and ivy pale: 
For, where with stately towers Tarentum stands. 
And deep Ga]sesns,soaks the yellow sands, 
I chanced an old Corycian swain to know, *} 

Lord of. tew acre«, and those barren too, > 

Unfit for sheep or vines, and more unfit to sow : ) 
Yet, labouring well his little spot of ground, . 
Some scattering pot-herbs here and there he found, 
Wliich cultivated with his daily care. 
And bruis'd with vervain, were his frugal fiure. 
Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford. 
With wholesome poppy-l)ower8,to mend his homely 

. board : 
For, late returning home, he snpp*d at ease, 
And wisely deem'd the wealth of monarchs less 
The little of his own, because his own, did please. 
To quit his care, he gatiier*d, first of all, 
In spring the roses, apples in the fidl : 
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And, when cold winter split the rocks in twain. 
And ice the running rivers did restrain, 
He stripp'd the bear's-foot of its leafy growtli, 
Aqd, calling western winds, acons'd the spring of 

. sloth. 
He therefore first among the swains was found 
To reap the product of his laboured ground, 
And squeeze the combswith golden liquor crown'i 
His limes were iijtit m flowers : his lofty pines-, 
With friendly shade, secur'd his tender vines^ 
For every bloom bis trees in spring afford, 
An autuyin apple was by tale restored. 
He kne^ to rank his elms in even rows, 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to dispose, 
And tame to plums the sourness of the sloes. 
With spreading planes he made a cool retreat, 
To shade good fellows from the summer's heat. 
But straiteu'd in my space, I must forsake. 
This task, for others afterwards to take. 

Describe we next the nature of the bees, 
Bestow'd by Jove for secret services, 
When, by the tinkiiog sound of .timbrels led. 
The king of heaven in Cretan caves they fed. 
Of all tiie race of annuals alone 
The bees have common cities of their own. 
And common sons : beneath one law tiiey live, 
And with one common stock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a several stall ; 
All is the state*s ; the state provides tor all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they share the pain ; 
And hoard, for winter's use, the summer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines preside ; 
And some are sent new fbrage to provide. 
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Tl^ese drudge in fields abroad ; and tbose at iKHoe 
Lay deep foundatioiis for the labovr'd comlK, 
With deWy nareiasiispleaves, and clammy gam. 
To pitch liie wsseo flooring some contrive ; 
Some narse the future nation of the hive ; 
Sweet honey some condense ; some pnrge thegrotit; 
The rest in cells q>art, the liquid nectar shut: 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The iazy drones from the laborious hive : 
With envy stung, they view each other's deeds : 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 
As, when the Cyclops, at the* almighty nqdy 
Kew thunder hasten for their angry god, ^ 
Subdued in fire the stubborn metal ties ; 
One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocatipg air : 
Others to quench the hissing mass prepare : 
With UHed arms they order every blow. 
And chime thdr sounding hunroers in a row ; 
With iabonr'd anvils £tna groans below. 
Strongly they strike ; huge flakes of flames expire ; 
With tongs they tuni the steel, and vex it in the fire* 
If little things with great we may compere. 
Such are the bees, and such tiieir busy care ; 
Studious of honey, eachan'his degree. 
The yonttiful swain, the grave experienced beft^ 
That in the field ; this, in aflkirs of state 
Employed at home, abides within the gate. 
To fortify the«ombs, to build the wall. 
To prop the ruins, lest the fabric fall : 
But, late at night, with weaiy pinions «ome 
The labouring youth, and heavy laden, home. < 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs : 



\ 



fie spoils the saffiroo flowers ; he sips tiie bines 
Of Yiolets, wilding blooms, and willow dews, 
llieir toil is oommon ; common is their sleep ; 
Tbey shake their wings when mom begins to peep.; 
Rnsh through the city-gates without delay ; 
Nor ends their work, but with declining day. 
Then, haiong- spent tbe last remains of ligfa^ 
They give their bodies dne repose at night, 
When hollow murmurs of their evening bells 
Dismiss thesleepy swaim^and toll them to their cella* 
When once in beds their weary limbs they steep. 
No buzaing sounds disturb their golden sleep* 
Tis sacred silence alL Nor dare th^ stray^ 
When rain is promised, or a stormy diiy ; 
But near the city-wsUs their watecmg take, 
Nor forage iar, bnt short excursions make. 

And as, when empty barks on billows floaty 
With sandy ballast sailors trim the boat ; 
0o bees bear gravel-stones, whose poismg weight 
fiCeers through the whistliing winds their steady flight. 

But (what*^ more strange) their modest appetites, 
Averse from Venus^ fly the nuptial rites. 
No lust enervates their heroic mind, 
Nor vrastes their strength on wanton woman-kind^ 
Bnt in their mouths reside iheir genial powers : 
Th^ gather children from the leaves and flowers. 
Thns make they kings to All the regal seat, 
And thus their little citixens create, 
And waxen cities build, the palaces of state. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And sink beneath the burdens which they bear; 
Such rage of honey in their bosom beats ; ' 
And such a zeal they have for flowery sweets. 

VOL* I. y 
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Thus though ' the race of life they quickly run, 
Which in the space of seven short years is done, 
The* immortal line in sure succession reigns ; 
Ifhe fortune of the ^miiy remains ; 
And grandsires' grandsires the long list contains. 

Besides, not Egypt, India, Media, more 
With servile awe their idol king adore : 
Wliile he survives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divisions rent : 
Bat the great monarch's death dissolves die go-| 

yemnient. 

All goes to min ; they themselves contrive 
7V> rob the hopey, and subvert the hive. 
The king presides, his subjects' toil sqrveys, 
The servile rout their careful Caesar praise : 
Him they extol ; they worship him alone ; 
Fhey crowd his levees, and support his throne: 
They r^ise him on their shoulders with a shout ; 
And, when their sovereign's quarrel calls them out^ 
His foes to mortal combat they defy, 
And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induced by such examples, some have taught 
That bees have portions of ethereal thought^* 
Kndued with particles of heavenly fires ; 
For Ood the whole created mass inspires. 
Through heaven, and earth, and ocean's depth, he 

throws 
HiiB Influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beasts, and 

fowls. 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their souls ; 
^ence take the forms his prescience did ordain^ 
J^pd into him .at length resolve agaui. 
^ Dr, Carey reads thrw^h* 
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^o room is left for death : they mount the sky, 
And to their own congenial pflanets fly. 

Now, when thon hast decreed to seize tlieir stores^ 
And, by prerogative, to break their doors ; 
With sprinkled water first the city choke. 
And then pursue the citizens with smoke. 
Two honey-harvests iall in every year : 
First when the pleasing Pleiades appear, 
And, springing upward, spani the briny seas : 
Again, when their afiFHghted choir surveys 
The watery Scorpion mend his pace behind, '\ 
With a black train of storms, and winter wind, f 
They plunge into the deep, and safe protection^ 
find. 3 

Prone to revenge, the bees, a wratiifiil race. 
When once provok'd, assault the* aggressor's fiice, 
And through the purple veins a passage find ; 
There fix their stings, and leave their souls behind. 

But, if a pinching winter thou foresee. 
And would'st preserve thy fiimish*d family ; 
With firagrant thyme the city fumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to save the state. 
For lurking lizards often lodge, by stealth. 
Within the suburbs, and purloin their wealth ; 
And worms that shun the light, a dark retreat 
Hate found in combs, and undermined the seat ; 
Or lazy drones, without their share of pain. 
In winter-quarters free, devour the gain ; 
Or wasps intest the camp with loud alarms, 
And mix in battle with unequal arms ; 
Or secret moths are there in silence fed -, 
Or spiders in the vault their snary webs have spread, 

The more oppressed by foes, or famine-pin'd, 
Tlie more increase thy care t(9 save thesinkingkind ; 
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With groem and flowers recruit their empty hives. 
And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives. 

But, since they share with man one common fate. 
In health and sickness, and in turns of state, — 
Observe the symptoms. When they fidl away, 
And languish with insenMhle decay, [stare ; 

They change their hue; with haggard eyes they 
Lean are their looks, and shagged is their hair : 
And crowds of dead that never roust return 
To their lov*d hives, in decent pomp are borpe ; 
Their friends attend the hearse ; the next rela- 
tions mourn* 
The sick, for air, before the portal gasp. 
Their feeble legs within each otiier clasp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, and listless of their gain. 
Soft whispers then, and broken sounds, are heard. 
As when the woods by gentle winds are stirred ; 
Such stifled noise as the close furnace hides, 
Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 
Tliis when thou seest, galbaaean odours use. 
And honey in the sickly hive infuse. 
Through reeden pipes convey the golden floods 
To invite the people to theur wonted foo<L 
Mix it witii thickenM juice of sodden wines. 
And raisins from the grapes of PsytUan vines; 
To these add pounded galls, and roses dry, [tanry. 
Andy with Cecropian thyme, strong-scented cen- 

A flower there is, thajt grows in meadow-ground, 
Amelltis call'd, and easy to be found; 
For, from one root, the rising stem bestows 
A wood of leaves, and violet-purple boughs : 
The flower itself is glorious to behold, 
And shines on altars like refulgent gold-^ 
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Sharp to the taste — ^by aliepberds near the stream . 

Of Mella foood ; and thence they gave the name. 

Boil this restoring root in generous wine, 

And set beside the door, the sickly stock to dine. 

But, if the labonring kind be wholly lost, 

And not to be retiiey'd with care or cost ; 

Tis time to touch the precepts of an art, 

The Arcadian master did of old impart ; 

And how he stodL*d his empty hives again, 

Renew'd with putrid gore of oxen slam. 

An ancient legend I prepare to «ing, 

And upward follow Fame's immortid spring.: 

For, where with seven-fold horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt's fruit^l isle. 
And where in pomp the sun*biimt people ride, 
On painted baizes, o'er the teeming tide, 
Which, pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 
Makes green the soil with slime, and black prolific 

sands — 
That length of region, and large tract of ground^ 
In this one art a sore relief have found. 
Firsts in a place by nature dose, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall'd, and til'd. 
In this, four windows are contriv'd, that strike. 
To the four winds oppos'd, their beams obhqtte. 
A steer of two years old they take, whose head 
Now first with bunrish'd horns begins to spread : 
Tliey stop his nostrils, while he strives in vain 
To breathe free air, and struggles with his pain* ' 
Knock'd down, he dies : his bowels, braised within, 
Betray no wound on his unbroken skin, 
Extended thus in tins obscene abode 
They leave the beast; but first sweet flowers are 
strow'd 
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Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, 
And pleasing cassia just renewed in prime. 
This must be done, ere spring makes equal day, 
When western winds on curling waters play ; 
Ere painted meads produce their flowery crops. 
Or swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. 
The tainted blood, in this close prison pent. 
Begins to boil, and through the bones ferment. 
Then (wondrous to behold) new creatures rise, 
A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 
Till, shooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed stings. 
And, more and more affecting air, they try 
Their tender pinions, and begin to fly : 
At length, likesnmmerstormsfromspreaduigclouds^ 
That burst at once, and pour impetuous floods^— 
Or flights of arrows from the Partliian bows, 
When from afar tliey gall embattled foes — 
With such a tempest through the skies they steer ; 
And such a form the winged squadrons bear. 

What god, O Muse ! this useful science taught P 
Or by what man*s experience was it brought ? 

Sad Aristseus from fair Tempo fled — 
His bees with famine or diseases dead : 
On Peneus banks he stood, and near his holy 

head; 

And, while his falling tears the stream supplied^ 
Thus, mourning, to his mother goddess cried : 
' Mother Cyrene ! mother, whose abode 
Is in the depth of this immortal flood ? 
What boots it, that from Phcebos' loins I spring, 
The third, by him and thee, from heaven's high king? 
O ! where is all thy boasted pity gone, 
And promise of the skies to thy deluded son ? 



Why didst thou me, uiiliippy me, create, 
Odious to god«, and born to bitter fiite ? 
Whom scarce my Bheep> and scarce my paiiiful' 

plough, 
The needful aids of iiuman life allow : 
So wretched is thy son, so bard a mother thou 1 
Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy scorn ; 
Root up my trees ; witli blights destroy my com; 
My vineyards ruin, and my sheepfolds burn. 
Let loose thy rage ^ let all thy spite be shown, 
Since thus thy hate pursues the praises of thy son* 
But, from her mossy bower below the ground^ 
His careful mother heard the plaintive sound — 
Encompassed with her sea-green sisters round. 
One common work they plied; their distafis full 
With carded locks of blue Milesian wool. 
Spio, vrith Drymo brown, and Xantho iair, 
And sweet Phyllodoce with long dishevel'd hair i . 
Cydippe with Lycorias, one a maid, 
And one that once had caird Lucina's aid ; 
Clio and Beroe, from one father both : 
Both girt with gold, and clad in particoloured cloth; 
Opis tiie meek, and Deiopeia proud > 
Nissea lofty, with ligea loud ; 
Thalia joyous^ Ephyre the sad, ^ 

And Arethuss^ once Diana's maid, > 

But now (her quiver left) to love betraydi j 

To these Glymene the sweet theft declares 
Of Mars ; and Vulcan's unavailing cares ; 
And all the rapes of gods^ and every love. 
From ancient Chaos down to youthftil Jove. 

Thus while she sing«^ tlie sisters turn the whe^^ 
Empty tlie woolly rack, and fill tlie reeL 
A mournful sound again the mother hears ; 
Again the mournful sound invades the sisters' ears* 



i lieady > 
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Starting ait onee from their green seats^ they rise — 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes ; 
But Arethnsa, leaping from her bed, 
First lifts above the wayes her beanteoos 
And, crying from a&r, thus to Cjrrenejaid 
* O sister, not with caoseless fear possess'd I 
No stranger voiee distnrbs thy tender breast, 
Tis Arurteeos, 'tis thy dariiog son,. 
Who to his eareless mother makes his moan. 
Near Ins' paternal stretei he sadly stands, 
With down-cast eyes^ wet cheeks, and folded hands. 
Upbraiding lieairen^ from ifhenee his lineage eame,. 
And cmel calls the gods,, and cruel thee, by name.' 

Cyrene, mov'd witii love, and seis'd with lear. 
Cries out, ^ Conduct my son, conduct Um here : 
Tis lawiulfor the youth, deriv'd from gods. 
To view the secrets of our deepabodes.' 
At once she wav'd her hand on eitiier side ; 
At once the ranks of swelliog streams divide.* * 
Two rising heaps of liquid crystal stand. 
And leave a space betwixt, of empty sand. 
Thus safe receiv'd, the downward track he treads^ 
Which to his mother^ watery palace leads. 
With wondering eyes he views the secret store 
Of lakes,, that, pent in hollow caverns^ roar } 
He hears the crackling sounds of coral woods,. 
And sees the secret source of subterranean floods^ 
And where, distinguished in their several cells. 
The fount of Phasis, and of Lycus, dwells ; 
Where swift Enipeus in his bed appears. 
And Tiber his nuiJestic forehead rears ; 
Whence Anio flows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks through the' opposing rocks with raging, 
sound; 
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Where Po first vssaen from bU dark abodes, 
And, awful in his cradle, roles the floods : 
Two golden horns on his large front be wears^ 
And his grim face a boll's resemblance bears : 
With rapid course he seeks the sacred main, 
And fiittens,.as he nms, the fmitfiil plain. 

Now,, to the court arriv'd,- the admiring son- 
Beholds the vaulted rooft of pory stone, 
Now to his rootiier-goddess tells his grief, 
Which she with pity hears, and promises relief. 
The* officious nymphs,, attending in a ring, 
With waters drawn from their perpetual spring,- 
From earthly dregs his body purify. 
And rub his temples, with fine towels,- dry ; 
Then load the tables with a liberal (east, 
And honour with faU bowls their friendly guest. 
The sacred altars are inyolv'd in smoke ; 
And the bright ehoit' their kindred gods invoke : 
Two bowls the mother fills with I^ydian wine ; 
Then thus : ^ Let these be pour'd, with rites 

divine,^ 
To the great authors of our watery line — 
To fiither Ocean, this ; and this, (she said) 
Be to the nymptis his sacred sisters paid, 
Who ro|^ the watery phuns, and hold the wood- 

' land shade.' 
She sprinkled thrice, with wine, the Vestal-fire, 
Thrice to the vaulted roof the flames aspire. 
Rais'd vrith so bless'd an omen, she begun. 
With words like these, to cheer her drooping son-r 
* In the Carpathian bottom, makes abode 
The shepherd of the seas, a prophet and a- god. 
High o'er the main in watery pomp he rides, 
His anire (mr and finny conssers gaide»— 
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Proteas hia name : — To his Pallenian port 
I see from iar the weary god resort. 
Hiin^ not alone, we river gods adore, 
Bat aged Nereus hearkens to liis lore. 
With sure foresight, and with unerring doom, 
tie sees what is, and was, and is to come. 
This Neptnne gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly flocks, that graze the watery deep. 
Implore his aid ; for Proteus only Imows 
The secret cause, and cure, of all tliy woes. 
But first the wily wizard must be caught I If 

For, unconstrain'd, he nothing tells tor nought ; > 
Nor is with prayers, or bribes, or flattery, bQuglit j 
Surprise him first, and witli hard fetters bindi 
Then all his frauds will vanish into wind. 
I will myself conduct thee on thy way : 
When next the southing sun inflames the day. 
When the dry herbage thirsts for dews in vain, 
And sheep, in shades, avoid the parching plain ; 
Then will I lead thee to his secret seat, 1 

When, weary with his toil, andscorch'd with heat, ^ 
The wayward sire frequents his cool retreat. j 
His eyes with heavy slumber overcast—* 
With force invade his limbs,- and bind him fast. 
Thus surely bound, yet be not over bold : 
The slippery god will try to loose his hold. 
And various forms assume, to eheat thy siglit, 
Anid with vain images of beasts afiright j 
With foamy tusks he seems ^ a bristly boar, 
Or imitates the lion*s angry roar; 
Breaks out in crackling flanies to shun thy snares, 
Hisses a dragon, or a tiger stares -, 

* Dr.r Carey nads wiUseem, ud adapli lb« whol«Miil«iMe* 
to that conMractioB. 
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Or, with a wUe tby caatioii to betray, 
In fleeting streams attempts to slide awayv 
Bat thou, the more lie varies forms, beware' 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care, 
Till, tiring all his arts, he tunis again 
To his true shape, in wiiich he first was seen/ 
This said, with nectar she her son anoints ; 
Infusing vigour through his mortal joints : 
Down from his head the liquid odours ran ; 
He breath'd of heaven, and look'd above a nian^ 
Within a mountain's hollow womb, there lies 
A large recess, concealed from human eyes, 
Where heaps of billows, driven by vnnd and tide. 
In form of war, their watery ranks divide. 
And there like sentries set^ vnthont the mouth 

abide : 
A station safe for ships when tempests roar, 
A silent harbour, and a covered shore. 
Secure within resides the various god, ■ 
And draws a rock upon his dark abode. 
Hither with silent steps, secure from sight, 
The goddess guides her son, and turns him from 

the light : 
Herself, involved in clouds, precipitates her flight. 
Twas noon ; the sultry dog-star from the sky 
ScorCh*d Indian swains; the rivel*d grass was dry > 
The sun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood. 
And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud ; 
When weary Proteus, from the briny viraves, 
Betir'd for shelter to his wonted caves. 
His finny flocks about their shepherd play. 
And rolling round him, spirt the bitter sea : 
UnwiekBly they wallow first in ooze, 
Then in the shady covert seek repose. 



Himself tiienr herdsman, on^e middle mooDt, 
Takes of his master*d flocks a just account. 
So, seated on a rock, a shepherd^ groom 
Surveys his evening flocks returning home, 
When lowing calves and bleating lambs, from far^ 
Provoke the prowling wolf to nightly war. 
The occasion ofiers, and the youth complies : 
For scarce the weary god had clo8*d his eyes, 
When, rushing on with shouts, he binds in chains 
Hie drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. 
He, not unmindful of his usual art, 
First in dissembled fire attempts to part : 
Then roaring beasts, and running streams, he tries. 
And wearies all his miradea of lies : 
But, having shifted every form to 'scape, 
C^nvmc'd of conquest, he resum*d lus shape, 
And thus, at lengtii, in human accent spoke : 
* Audacious youth I what madness could provoke 
A mortal man to invade a sleeping god ! 
What business brought thee to my dariL abode ^ 
To this, the' audacious youth : ^ Thou know*st 
full well 
My name and business, god : nor need I tell. 
No man can Proteus dieat : but, Proteus, leaave 
Thy fl^udflil arts, and do not thou deceive. 
Following the gods' command, I come to implore 
Thy help, my peiish'd people to restore.' 
The seer, who could not yet his vrrath assuage, 
Roird his green eyes, that sparkled with his rage, 
And gnash'd his teeth, and cried, * No vulgar god 
Pursues thy crimes, nor with a common rod. 
Thy great misdeeds have met a due reward ; 
And Orpheus* dying prayers at length are beard. 
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For crimes, not Us, the lover lost his life, 
And at thy hands requires bis murder'd wife : 
Nor (if tiie Fates 988ist not) canst thon 'scape 
The jost revenge of that intended rape. 
To shnn thy lawless lost, the dying biidey 
Unwary, took along the river's side, 
Nor at her heels perceiv'd the deadly snake. 
That kept the bank, in covert of tlie brake. 
But all her fellow-nymphs the mountains tear 
Witli lond laments, and break the jrielding air ; 
The realms of Mars remnrmnr all aroond, 
And echoes to the Athenian shores vebonnd. 
llie* unhappy husband, husband now no more, 
1>id on his tunefiil harp his loss deplore. 
And sought his mournful mind with music 

restore. 

On thee, dear wife, in deserts all alone, '^ 

He caird, sigfa'd, sung : his grieis with day begun, > 
Nor were they tinish'd with the.setting sun, j 
E'en to the dark dominions of the night 
He took his livay through forests void of light. 
And dar'd, amidst the trembling ghosts to sing. 
And stood before the inexorable king. 
The infernal troops like passing shadows glide, 
And, listening, crowd the sweet musician's side — 
(Not flocks of birds, when driven by storms or night, 
Stretch to the forests with so thick a flight)— 
'Men, matrons, children, and the unmarried maid, 1 
The mighty hero^ more majestic shade \ [laid. > 
And youths, on fimeral piles before their parents } 
AH these Cocytus bounds with squalid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds ; 

^ ThU whole line U tatei from the marqnis of Normaaby'i 
tranalaiioik Diyden. 
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A baleful Styx encompasses around, 
With nine slow circUng streams^the' unhappy ground, 
^'en from the depths of hell the damned advance ; 
The* infernal mansions, nodding, seem to dance ; 
The gaping three-mouth*d dog forgets to snarl ; 
The Furies hearken, and their snakes uncurl ; 
Ixion seems no more his pain to feel, 
3nt leans attentive on his standing wheel, 
All dangers past at length the lovely bride 
In safety goes, with her melodious guide, 
Longing the common light again to share, 
And draw the vital breath of upper air — 
He first ; and close behind him foUow'd she-— 
For such was Proserpine's severe decree — 
When strong desires the' impatient youth invade, 
By little caution and much love betray'd : 
A fault, which easy pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive ; 
^or, near the confines of aetherial light. 
And longing for the glimmering of a sight, 
The unwary lover cast his eyes behind. 
Forgetful of the law, nor master of his mind. 
Straight all his hopes exhal*d in empty smoke ; 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 
Three flashes of blue lightning gave the sign 
pf covenants broke : three peals of thunder join. 
Then thus the bride : ^ What fiiry seized on thee, 
Unhappy man ! to lose thyself and roe P 
Dragged back again by cruel destinies. 
An iron slumber shuts my swimming eyes : 
And now farewell 1 involved in shades of night, 
For ever I am ravislVd from thy sight. 
|n vain I reach my feeble hapds, to join 
tn s\^eet embraces— ah ! no longer thinp !** 
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She said ; and from bis eyes the fleeting fidr; 
Retir'd like subtle smoke dtssoWd in air. 
And left the hopeless lover in despair. 
In vain, vnih folding arms, the yonth essayed 
70 stop her flight, and strain the flying sliade : 
He prays -, he raves ; all means in vain he tries, 
With rage inflamed, astonished with surprise : 
But she retum'd no more, to bless his longing eyes. 
Nor would the infernal ferryman once more 
}ie brib'd to waft h^n to the further shore. 
What should he do, who twice had lost his love ! - 
What notes invent? what new petitions move? 
Her soul already was consigned to Fate, 
And shivering ju the leaky scpUer sate. 
For seven contmued months, if Fame say true, 
The wretched swain his sorrows did renew : 
By Strymon's freejEuig streams he sate alone : 
^he rocks were mov'd to pity with his moan ; 
Trees bent their heads to hear him sing his vn-ongs ; 
Fierce tigers couch'd around, and loird their iawnr 

ing tongues. 
So, close in poplar shades, her children gone, 
The mother-nightingale laments alone. 
Whose nest some pryingchnrlhadfound, and thence, 
By stealth, conveyed the unfeather'd innocence. 
Bat she supplies the night with mournful strains ; 
And melanicholy nuis^c fills the plains, 
^ad Orpheus tlms his tedious hours employs, 
Averse from Venus, and from nuptial joys, 
^lone he tempts the frozen floods, alone 
The* unhappy climes wherespriugwas never known ^ 
He moum'd his virretched vnUe, in vain restor'd^ 
A]|d ^Pluto's unayailing bo/Mi deplor'(|. 
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The Thracian iiiatrons-*-wfao the yonth accus'd 

Of love disdaiii'dy and marriage-rites refiu'd — 

With iiiries and nocturnal orgies fifd. 

At length against his sacred life conspir'd. 

Whom e*en the savage beasts had spared, they lulled. 

And strew*d his mangled limbs about the field. 

Then, when his head, from his fiur shoulders torn, 

Washkl by the waters, was on Hebrus borne, 

E'en then his 

With his last 

* Eoiydice,' the rocks and river-banks replied. 

Tfais answer Proteus gave ; nor more he said, 
fiot in the billows plong'd fass hoary head ; 
And, where be leap'd^ the waves in circles widely i 
spfiead. 

The nymph retam'd, her drooping son to cheer. 
And bade him banish his snperflaons fear : 
^ For now (said she) the caose is known, from 

whence 
Thy woe succeeded, and for what offence 
The n3rmphs, companions of the unhappy maid, 
This punishment upon tliy crimes have laid; 
And sent a plague among thy thriving bees.— 
With vows and suppliant prayers their powers ap^ 

pease; 
The soft Napsean race will soon repent^ 
Their anger, and remit the punishment. 
The secret in an easy mefliod lies ; 
Select four brawny bulls for sacrifice. 
Which on Lycaens graze without a guide ! 
Add four fidr heifers yet in yoke untried ; 
For these, four altars in their temple rear, 
And then adore the woodland powers wiUi prayer. 

* Dr. Cary raadi releat. 
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iProm the slain victinis pour the streaming blood, 

And leave their bodies in the shady wood : 

Nine mornings thence,Xeth8Ban poppy bring, 

To appease the manes of the poet's king K 

And, to propitiate his offended bride, 

A iatted calf and a black ewe provide : 

This finish'd, to the former woods repair.' 

His mother's precepts he performs with care; 

The temple visits, and adores with prayer ; 

Four altars raises ; from his herd he calls, 

•For slaughter, four the fairest of his bulls ; 

Four heifers from his female store he took. 

All fair, and all unknowing of the yoke. 

Nine mornings thence, with sacrifice and prayers, 

The powers aton*d, he to the grove repairs. 

Behold a prodigy for from within 

The broken bowels and the bloated skin, 

A buzzing noise of bees his ears alarms : 

Straight issue through the sides assembling swarms, 

Dark as a cloud, they make a wiiecling flight. 

Then on a neighbouring tree, descending, light : 

Liike a large cluster of black grapes they show. 

And make a large dependance from the bough. 

Thus have I sung of fields, and flocks, and trees, 
And of the waxen work of labouring bees ; 
While mighty Caesar, thundering from afar, 
-Seeks on Euphrates' banks the spoils of \nv ; 
With conquering arts asserts his country's cause, 
With arts of peace the willing people draws ; 
On the glad earth the golden age renews. 
And his great fether^s path to heaven pursues ; 

* Poet-king ia Dr. Carey's edition. 
«'jOL. I. jO 
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Wliile I at Naples pass my peaceful days, 

AffectiDg studies of less noisy praise ; 

And, bold through yontb, boieath the beeefafn 

. shade, 
The lays of shepherds, and their lores, have play VI. 
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A HEROIC poem, truly such, is nndonbtedly the 
greatest work which the soul of man is capable 
to perform. The design of it is to form the mind 
to heroic virtae by example. It is conveyed in 
verse, that it may delight while itinstmcts : the ac- 
tion of it is always one, entire, and great. The 
least and most trivial episodes or nnder-actions, 
which are interwoven in it, are parts either neces- 
sary or convenient to carry on the main design ; 
either so necessary, that without them the poem 

■ And afterwards Duke of Badcinghani : the anthor of an 
' Emay on Poetry' in which be is thoaght to have been aided 
by Dryden ; and whoK reputation as a writer, says Dr. Wartop, 
mu owing to his rank. 
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mnst be imperfect ; or so convenient, that no others 
can be imagined more suitable to the place in 
wliich they are. There is nothing to be left void 
in a firm building ; even the cavities ooglit not to 
be filled with rubbish, (which ift of a perishable 
kind, destructive to the strength,) bot with brick 
or stone, though of less pieces, yet of the same na- 
ture, and fitt^ to the crannies. Even the least 
portions of them must be of the epic kind ; all 
things must be grave, majestical and sublime ; no- 
thing of a foreign nature, like the trifling noveUy 
which Ariosto and others have inserted in their 
poems ; by wrhich the reader is misled into ano- 
ther sort of pleasure opposite to that which is de- 
signed in an epic poetn. One raives the soul, and 
hardens it to virtue ; the other softens it again, 
and unbends it* into vice. One coodnces to the 
poef s aim, the completing of his work, which he 
is driving on, laboaiiiig and instening in every 
line ; the otiier slackens his pace, diverts him finom 
his way,andlocks him up like a knigfat-enant in an 
enchanted castle, when he should be porsuing faia 
first adventnre. Statins, as Botsu Ins weU ob- 
•erved, was ambitions of trying his strength 
his master Virgil, as Virgil had before tried 
with Homer. The Grecian gave tiie two 
an example, io the games which were celebrated 
at tlie funerals of Patroclus. Virgil imitated the 
invention of Homer, but changed the sports. Bot 
both the Greek and liatin poet took their occa^ 
sions from the subject; though, to confess the 
truth, tiiey were both ornamental, or, at best, con- 
venient parts of it, rather than of necessity arising 
from it Statins — ^who, through his whole poetn^ 
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i« noted for immt of condnct and jndgemeH— lit- 
stead of tXaying^ as he miglit have done, for tlie 
death of CapaneiVy Ifippoimdony lydens, or some 
other of bis seven diarapions (who are heroes all 
alike)) or Daore properly for the tra^cal end of the 
two brotberSy whose cixeqoies the next saccessor 
had leistire to petfonn when the siege was raised, 
tnd in tiie interval foetwist the poet^ forst action 
imd his second— ^went oat of his wbj, as it were on 
prep^tase malice, to commit a foult. For he took 
hu opf^OTtnnity to kitt a royal infant by the meads 
of a serpent (that vnthor of all evil), to make way 
for those foUml honours which he intended for him. 
Now, if this innocent had been of any relation to 
his lliebais— if he had either fortbered or hindered 
the bdcing of tiie town— the-poet might haye found 
flome sorry excose, at least, for detaining the reader 
from the promised siege. On these terms, thii 
Gapanens of a poet engs^ed his two immortal pre- 
decessors ; and his saccess was answerable to his 
Enterprise* 

If this oeeonomy ninst be observed in the nii- 
imtest parts of an epic poem, which, to a c ommon 
reader, seem to be detached from the body, and 
almost independent of it ; what son!, Chough sent 
into the world with great advantages of nature, 
enldvated with the ttberal arts and sciences, con- 
Tcrsant with histories of the dead, and enriched 
with observBtions on the living, can be sufficient 
to infonn the whole body of so great a work ? I 
touch here but transiently, without any strict me* 
thod, on some few of those many rot^ of imitating 
nature, which Aristotle drew from Horner^ Iliadil 
imd Odysseys, and which he fitted to the drama ; 
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furnishing himself also with obsenrations from the 
practice of the theatre, when it flourished under 
iEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles : for the ori- 
ginal of the stage was from the epic poem. Nar- 
ration, doubtless, preceded acting and gave laws 
to it : what at first was told artfully, was, in pro- 
cess of time, represented gracefully to the sight 
and hearing. Those episodes of Homer, which 
were proper for the stage, the poets amplified each 
into an action : out of his limbs they formed their 
bodies : what he had contracted, they enlarged : 
out of one Hercules, were made infinity of pig- 
mies, yet all endued ¥rith human souls : for from 
him, their great creator, they liaye each of them 
the divime pariiculam ourtB, They flowed from 
him at first, and are at last resolved into him. 
Nor were tiiey only animated by him, but their 
measure and symmetry was owing to him. His4>oe, 
entire, and great action, Ivas copied by them ac- 
cording to the proportions of the drama. If he 
finished his orb within the year, it sufiiced to teach 
them, that, their action being less, and being also 
less diversified with incidents, their orb, of conse- 
quence, must be circumscribed in a less compass, 
which they reduced within the limits either of a mu 
tnral or an artificial day : so that, as he tanght them 
to amplify what he had shortened--by the same rule, 
applied tlie contrary way, be taught them to shorten 
what he had amplified. Tragedy is the miniature 
of human life ; and epic poem is the draught at 
lengtli. 

Here, my Lord, I must contract also ; for, be- 
fore I was aware, I was almost rnnning into a long 
digression, to prove that there is no such absolnte 
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necessity fhat the time of a stage-action shoald so 
strictly be confined to twenty-four hours, as never 
to exceed theii\; for wtiich Aristotle contends, 
and the Grecian stage has practtsed. Some longer 
space, on some occasions, I think, may be allowed; 
especially for the English theatre, which requires 
more variety of incidents, than the French. Ck>r- 
neille himself, after long practice, v^as inclined to 
think that the time allotted by tiie ancients was 
too short to raise and finish a great action : and 
better a mechanic rule were stretched or broken, 
than a great beauty were omitted. To raise, and 
afterwards to calm, tlie passions — ^to purge the soul 
from pride, by the examples of human miseries 
wiiicb beikll the greatest — in few words, to expel 
arrogance, and introduce compassion, are the great 
efiTects of tragedy ; great I must, confess, if they 
were altogether as true as they are pompous. But 
are habits to be introduced at three hours' warning ? 
are radical diseases so suddenly removed? A moun- 
tebank may promise such a cure ; but a skilful phy- 
sician will not undertake it. An epic poem is not 
so mucli in haste : it works leisurely ; the changes 
which it makes are slow ; but the cure is likely 
to be more perfect. The efiects of tragedy, as I 
said, are too violent to be lasting. If it be an- 
swered, that for this reason, tragedies are often to 
be seen, and the dose to be repeated; this is 
tacitly to confess that there is more virtue in 
one heroic poem, than in many tragedies. A 
mail is humbled one day ; and his pride returns the 
next 

Chemical medicines are observed to relieve 
oftener than to cure ; for it is the nature of spirits 
to make swift impressions, but not deep. Galeni- 
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oal decoctioqsy to wl^icb I may prop^ly compani 
^a cfMc poom, have more of body io them; tb^ 
work by their substance and their wdght It it 
one reason of Aristotle's to prove that trpigedy ia 
the more noble, because it tarns in a shorter com- 
pass ; the whole action b^ng drcamscribed i^tiiin 
the space of four-and-twenty hpurs. He might 
prove as weU that a mushroom is to be preferred 
before a peach, becanse it shoots up in the compaai 
of a night A chariot may be driven round a pUlaf 
in less space than a large machine, because tha 
bulk is i^t so great Is the Moon a more nobla 
playlet than SaSuni, becanse she makes tier revo-. 
Intion ip less i^mn thirty days, fmd he in ^ttift 
less than thirty yeaiy i Bo^ their orbs are in pro* 
portion to tl^eir sevieral magpitud^; and, conser 
queatly, the quickness or slowness of their paot^pi, 
and the tMo^ of their droumvolutions, is no arga» 
ment of the greater or less perfection. And be- 
sides, what vutpe is there in a tragedy, which is not 
contained in an epic poem, where pride is hombilf^d, 
yirfu^ rewarded, and vice pupisJbked , an^ those, 
pore amply treated, than the narrowness of tfaa 
drama can admit? Tb^ shining quality of an epie 
hero, his magpwpimity,- his constancy, his pa« 
tience, 1ms piety, or whatever characteristical.virtpa 
hifi poet giv^ h^, raises first our admiration* Wa 
are. naturally prone to imitate what we admire ; 
apd frequent acts produce a habit If the hero'ii 
^hief quality be vicious ; as for example, the cfaoler 
%Qd obstinate desire of vengeance in Achilles^ yet 
the moral is instructive : and, besides, we are in- 
formed in the very proposition of the Iliads, that 
this anger was pernicious : that it brought a thoi|« 
saod iijii op the O^ecisn camp. The courage of 
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Achilles is proposed to imitatioiiy not faift pride Mid 
disobedieiice to Ids general, nor bis bntid cmeltgr. 
to Ins dead eaeax^y, ^or the seiliDg his body tofaii 
fiitiier. We abhor these aetions while we cead 
them ; and wtmt we abhor, we never imitate. The 
poet only shows them, tike rocks or qmcksands, to 
be shunned. 

By tins example, Die critics baire concladed, that 
it is not necessary the manners of the hero shonld- 
be virtaous. They are poetically gomi, if they are 
•fa piece : thongfa, where « character of perfect 
yirtueis s^ before ns, it is more-lovely ; for tbeca 
the whole hero is to be imitated. T%is is Hie 
iEneas of onr Aotiior : this is that idea of perfec- 
tion in an^pic poem, which painters andstatuariea 
have only in their minds, and which no hands are 
able to express. These are the beauties of a. Ood 
in a haman body. Wken the pictpie of Adnl^es is 
drawn in teagedy,lieis taken with those wmliB, and 
moles, and bard features, by tiiose who repisseot 
him on the stage, or keis no more Achilles ; fer hit 
creator Homer has so d4*scribedkim. Y«t even tims 
he appears a perfect hero, though mi imperfect .cha- 
racter of virtue. Horace paints him after Homery 
and delivers hkn to be copied on the stage with all 
those imperfections. Tlierefore they are either 
not faults in a heroic poem, or faults common to 
the drama/ Alter all, on tiie whole merits of the 
cause it must be acknowledged tibat the epic poem 
is more for the manners, and tragedy lor the pas- 
sions. The passions, as I have said, are violent : 
and acute distempers require medicines of a s&ong 
and speedy operation. lUbabits of the mind are, like 
ctaronicaldiseasesy to be corrected Ir^ degrees, and 
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cared by alteratives : wherein, though purges are 
sometimes necessary, yet diet, good air, and mo- 
derate exercise, have the greatest part. The mat- 
ter being thus stated, it will appear that both sorts 
of poetry are of toe for their proper ends. The 
stage is more active : the epic poem works . at 
greater leisure, yet is active too, when need re-, 
quires: for dialogue is imitated by the drama, from 
the more active parts of it One puts off a fit, 
like the quinquina^ and relieves n» only for a time ; 
the otiier roots out the distemper, and gives tk 
bealtiiful habit. The sun enli^tens and eheers us, 
dispels fogs, and warms the ground with his daily 
beams ; but the com is sowed, increases, is ripened, 
and is reaped for use in process of time, and ia 
its proper, season. I proceed, from the greatness 
of tiie action, to the dignity of the actors ; I meaa 
the persons employed in both poems. There, 
likewise, tragedy wili be seen to borrow from the 
epopee ; and that which borrows is always of less 
dignity, because it has not of its own. A subject, 
it is true, may lend to his sovereign : but the act 
of borrowing nuikes the king inferior ; because he 
wants and the subject supplies. And suppose the 
persons of the drama wholly fabulous, or the poet's 
invention^ yet heroic poetry gaye him thie ex- 
amples of that invention, because it was first, and 
Homer the coomion father of 'the st«ge. I know 
not of any one advantage which tragedy can boast 
above heroic poetry, but that it is represented to 
the view, as well as read, and insdructs in the 
closet, as well as on the theatre. This is an uncon- 
tended excellence, and a chief branch of its prero- 
gative; yet I may be allowed to say, without par- 
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tiality, that herein tlie acton share the poet's 
praise. Your lordship knows some modem trage- 
dies which are beautiful on the stage, and yet I am 
€on6ilent you would not read them. ' Tryphon the 
stationer^ complains, they are seldom asl^edfor 
in his shop. The poet who flourished in the scene, 
is damne-d in the ruelle ; nay more, he is not es- 
teemed a good poet by those who see and hear Lis 
extravagancies vrith delight They are a sort of 
stately fustian, and lofty childishness. Nothing 
but nature can give a sincere pleasure : where 
that is not imitated, it is grotesque painting; 'the 
fine woman ends in a fish's tail K* 

I might also add that many things, which not 
only please, but are real beauties, in tlie reading, 
would appear absurd upon the stage; and those 
not only the speeiosa nuracuUif as Horace calls 
them, of transformations, of Scylla, Antiphates, 
and the Laestrigons, which cannot be represented 
even in operas ; but the prowess of Achilles or 
JEneas would appear ri<]hcnlous in our dwarf-heroes 
of the theatre. We can believe they routed armies, 
in Homer or in Virgil*; but ne Hercules contra cfuos 
in the drama. I forbear to instancein many things, 
which tlie stage cannot or ought not to represent ; 
for I have said already more than I intended on 
th;s subject, and should fear it might be turned 
against me, that I plead for the pre-eminence of 
■ epic poetry, because T have taken some pains in 
translating Virgil, if this were the first time that I 
bad delivered my opinion in this dispute. But I 
have more than once already maintained the rights 

' An sllusion to Marthl, but apparently pointed at Tunson, 
9 See the Exordium to Horace'a Art of rottry. 
VOL. \\t B 
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•f my two masters against their rivals cf the seene, 
even while I wrote tragedies myself^ and had no 
^oaghts of this present imdertakiog. I submit my 
opinion to your judgment, who are .better qualified 
than any man I know to decide this controversy. 
You come, my lord^ instructed in the cause, and 
needed not that I should open it. Your * Essay 
of Poetry ^/ which was published without a name, 
and of which I was not honoured with the confi- 
dence, I read over and over with much delight, 
and as much instruction, and— without flattering 
you, or making myself more moral than I am — not 
without some envy. I was loth to be informed how 
an epic poem should be written, orfaow a tragedy 
should be contrived and managed, in better verse^ 
and with more judgment, than I could teach ojJiers. 
A native of Parnassus, and bred up in the studies 
of its fundamental laws, may receive new lights 
firom his contemporaries: but itjs a grudging kind 
of praise which he gives Mb bene&ctors. He is 
more obliged than he is willing to acknowledge : 
there is a tincture of malice in his commendations -^ 
far where I own I am taught, I confess my vrant 
of knowledge. A judge upon the bench may, out 
of good nature, or at least interest, encourage the 
pleadings of a puny counsellor ; but he does not 
willingly commend his brother serjeant at the bar ; 
especially when he controls his law, and exposes 
that ignorance which is made sacred by liis place* 
I gave the unknown autbor his due commendieition, 
I must confess; but who can answer for me, 
and for the rest of the poets who heard me read 
the poem, whetlier we should not have been better 

4 Printed In l682. See It reprinted ia the Snpplemenl Iq 
Sharpens Brilisb Poeta, pan v. p. 65. 
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frfoued to have seen our own names at the bottom 
4>f the title-page? Perhaps nve commended it the 
more, that we might seem to be above the censwre^ 
We are naturally displeased with an miknown 
critic, as the ladies are with a lampooner, becanse 
we are bitten in the dark, and know not where to 
^ten oar revenge. But great excellencies will 
work their way through all sorts of opposition. I 
applauded rather out of decency, than affection ; 
and was ambitions, a^ some yet can witness, to be 
acquainted with a man, with whom I had the ho' 
nou^ to converse, and that almost daily, for so 
many years together. Heaven knows, if I have 
heartily forgiven you this deceit. You extorted a 
praise, which I should willingly have given, had I 
known you. Nothing had been more easy, than to 
commend a patron of a long standing. The world 
would join with me, if the encomiums were just ; 
and, if unjust, would excuse a gratefiil flatterer. 
But to come anonymous upon me, and force me to 
commend you against my interest, was not alto- 
gether so &ir, give me leave to say, as it was po- 
litic : for, by concealing your quality, you might 
clearly understand how your work succeeded, and 
that the general approbation was given to your 
merit, not your titles. Thus, like Apelles, you 
stood unseen behind your own Venus, and received 
tlie praises of the passing multitude : the work 
was commended, not the author : and I doubt not, 
this was one of the most pleasing adventures of 
your life. 

I have detained your lordship longer than I in- 
tended in tius dispute of preference betwixt the 
epic poem and the drama, and yet have not for- 
mally answered any of the arguments which are 
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brought by Aristotle on the other 'side, and set io 
tiie fairest light by Dacier. But I suppose, without 
looking on the book, I may have tonched on some 
of the objections : for, iu this address to your lord- 
ship, I design not a treatise of heroic poetry, but 
vriite in a loose epistolary way -, somewhat tending 
to that subject, after the example of Horace, in 
Lis first epistle of the second book to Augustas 
Caesar, and in that to the Pisos, which we call his 
* Art of Poetry ;* in both of which he ot)serve8 no 
method that T can trace, whatever Scaliger tlie 
father or Heinsius may have seen, or rather think 
they had seen. I have taken up, laid down, and 
resumed as often as I pleased, the same subject : 
and tliis loose proceeding I shall use through all 
this prefatory dedication. Yet all tliis while I have 
been sailing with some side-wind or other toward 
the point I proposed in the beginning; — the great- 
ness and excellency of an heroic poem, vnth some 
of the difficulties which attend that work. The 
comparison, therefore, which I made betwixt the 
epopee and the tragedy, was not altogether a di- 
gression ; for it is concluded on all bands, that they 
are both the piaster-pieces of human wit. 

In the mean time, I may be bold to draw this 
corollary from what has been already said, that 
the file of heroic poets is very short; all are not 
such, who have assumed that lofty title in ancient 
or modem ages, or have been so esteemed by their 
partial and ignorant admirers. 

There have been but one great Ilias, and one 
iEneis, in so many ages. The next, but the next 
with a long interval betwixt, y^ns the * Jerusalem ' ;' 

* * Giernsatemine Libenita* of Tauo: 
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I mean not so much in distance of time, as in excel- 
lency. A|ler these three are entered, some lord- 
chamberlain should be appointed, some critic of 
authority, should be set before tlie door to keep 
out a crowd of little poets, who press for admission, 
and are not of quality. Maevius would be deafen- 
ing your lordship's ears with his 

fortunam Priami cantdbo, et nobile bellum — 

mere fustian, (as Horace would tell you from be- 
hind, without pressing forward,) and more smoke 
than fire. Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, would cry 
out, ' make room for the Italian poets, the de- 
aceudants of Virgil in a right line :' father Le 
Moine, with his Saint Louis ; and Scudery with 
his Alaric, for a godly king and Gotliic conqueror ; 
and Cbapelain would take it ill that his *■ Maid ^* 
should be refused a place with Helen and Lavinia. 
Spenser has a better plea for his Fairy-Queen, had, 
his action been finished, or had been on'e; and 
Milton, if the devil had not been his hero, histead 
of Adam 3 if the giant had not foiled the knight, 
and driven him out of his strong hold, to wander 
tlirough the world with his lady errant ; and if there 
had not been more machining persons than human 
in his poem. After these, the rest of our English 
poets shall not be mentioned. I have that honour 
for them which I ought to have ; but, if they are 
worthies, they are not to be ranked amongst the 
three whom I have named, and who are establb^hed 
in tlieir reputation. 

Before I quitted the comparison betwixt epic 
poetry and tragedy, I should have acquainted niy 

• * La Piicelle d' Orleans, on La France dcliyi ec/ 
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jndge with one advantage of the former over the 
Jatter, which I now casually remember oat of the 
|>re&ce of S^grais before his tnuislatioD of tiie 
^ueis, or out of Bossu, no matter which : < the 
style of the heroic poem is, and ought to be, more 
lofty than that of the drama.* The critic is cer- 
tainly in the right, for the reason already urged : 
the work of tragedy is on the passions, and in a 
dialogue : both of them abhor strong metaphors^ 
in which the epopee delights. A poet cannot 
speak too plainly on the stage : for voUU irrevoctsr- 
hUe verbuM; the sense is lost, if it be not taken 
flying. But what we read alone, we have leisure 
to digest: there an author may beautify his sense 
by the boldness of Lis expression, which If we un- 
derstand not fully at the first, we may dwell upon 
it till we find the secret force and excellence* 
That which cures the manners by alterative physic, 
as I said before, must proceed by insensible de- 
grees ; but ttat which purges the passions, must 
do its business all at once, or wholly fiiil of its 
efiect ; at least, in tlie present operation, and with- 
out repeated doses. We must beat the iron while 
it is hot ; but we may polish it at leisure. Thus, 
my lord, you pay the fine of my forgetfulness ; and 
yet the merits of both causes are where they were, 
and undecided, till you declare whether it be more 
for the benefit of mankind to have their manners 
in general corrected, or their pride and hardlieart- 
edness removed. 

I must now come closer to my present business, 
and not think of making more invasive wars abroad, 
when, like Hannib&l, I am called back to the de- 
fence of my own country. Virgil is attacked b^ 
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May eaemies : he has a whole confederacy agatusf 
him ; and I must endeavour to defend him as well 
as I am able. But tlieir pcincipal objections being 
against bis moraU the duration or lengtii of time 
taken up in the action of the poem, and wliat they 
have to urge against the manners of his hero -, I 
«hail omit ttie rest as mere caxils of grammarians ^ 
■at the worst, but casual slips of a great man's pen, 
4>r inconsiderable faults of an admirable poem, 
which the author had not leisure to review before 
his death. Macrobius has answered what the an- 
cients could urge against him ; and some tilings I 
have lately read in Tanneguy^ le Fevre, Valois, and 
another whom I name not, which are scarce worth 
answering. The^ begin with the moral of his 
poem, which I have elsewhere confessed, and still 
mast own^ not to be so noble as that of Homer. 
Bat let both be fairly stated ; and without contra- 
dicting my first opiniom, I can show that Virgirs 
was as useful to the Romans of his age, as Homer'j 
m9s to the Grecians of his, in what time soever 
he may be supposed to have lived and flourished. 
Homer's moral was, to urge the necessity of union, 
and of a good understanding, betwixt confederate 
states and princes engaged in a war witli a mi^ty 
monarch ; as also of discipline in an army, and 
obedience in the several chiefs to the supreme 
^commander of the joint forces. To inculcate tins, 
he sets forth the ruinous effects of discord jn the 
.camp of tiiose allies, occasioned by the quarrel 
iietwixt the general and one of the next in office 
under him. Agamemnon gives the provocation, 
and Achilles resents tlie injury. Both parties are 
j^lty .in tlve quartel ; and accordingly they are 
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both punished : the agressor is forced to sue for 
peace to his inferior on dishonourable conditions : 
the deserter refuses tlie satisfaction oA^ered ; and 
this obstinacy cost him his best iiiend.. This works, 
the natural effect of choler, and turns liis rage 
against him by whom he was last affronted, and 
most sensibly. The greater anger expels the less ; 
but his character is still preserved. In the mean- 
time, the Grecian army receives loss on loss, and 
is half destroyed by a pestilence into tlie bargain. 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 

As the poet, in the first part of the example, had 
shown the bad effects of discord, so, after the re- 
concilement, he gives the good effects of unity -, for 
Hector is slam, and then Troy must fall. By this, 
it is probable that Homer Kved when the Median 
monarchy was grovm formidable to the Grecians, 
and that the joint endeavours of his countrymen 
were little enough to preserve their common free- 
dom from an encroaching enemy. Such was his 
moral ; which all critics have allowed to be more 
noble than that of Virgil, though not adapted to the 
times in which the Roman poet lived. Had Virgil 
flourished in the age of Ennius, and addressed to 
Scipio, he had probably taken tlie same moral, or 
some other not unlike it : for then the Romans 
were in as much danger from the Cartliaginian com- 
monwealtl), as the Grecians were from the Assyrian 
or Median monarchy. But we are to cont^ider him 
as writing his poem in a time when the old form of 
government was subverted, and a new one just., 
established by Octavius Cxsar ; in effect by force 
of arms, but seemingly by the consent of the 
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Boman people. The cominonwealth had received 
a deadly wound in the former civil wars betwixt 
Marias and Sylla. The commons, while the first 
prevailed^ had almost shaken off the yoke of the 
nobility ; and Mariiis and Cinna, like tlie captains 
of the mob, under the specious pretence of the 
public good, and ofdoing justice on the oppressors 
of their liberty, revenged themselves, without form 
of law, on their private enemies. Sylla, in his turil, 
proscribed the heads of the adverse party : he too 
liad notliing but liberty and reformation in his 
mcuth ; (for the cause of religion is but a modem 
motive to rebellion, invented by the Christian 
priesthood, refining on the heathen I) Scylla, to be 
sure, meant no more good to the Roman people 
than Marius before, whatever he declared; but. 
sacrificed the lives and took the estates of all his 
enemies, to gratify those who brought him into 
power. Such was the reformation of the govern- . 
ment by both parties. The senate and the com- 
mons were the two bases on which it stood ; and 
the two champions of either faction, each, destroyed 
the foundations of the other side : so the fabric, of 
consequence, must fall betwixt them ; and tyranny 
must be built upon their ruins. This comes of al- 
tering fundamental laws and constitutions— like 
him, who, being in good health, lodged himself in 
a physician's house, and was over-persuaded by his 
landlord to take physic (of which he died), for the 
benefit of his doctor. Stavo hen, (was written on 
his monument): ma, per star meglioy sto qui 7. 

After the death of those two usurpers, the coi|ir 
monwealth seemed to recover, and held up its he»d 

7 I via well; bat would b« betl«r ; vnd here I «in, 
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ibr a Httle time. But it was all the while in a dce^ 
consumption, whicli is a flattering disease. Pom- 
pey, Crassns, and Caesar, had found the sweets of 
arbitrary power; and, each being a check to the 
other's growth, struck up a false friendship amongst 
themselves, and divided tiie government betwixt 
them, which none of them was able to assume alone. 
These were the public-spirited men of their age ; 
that is, patriots for their own interest. The com- 
monwealth looked with a florid countenance in their 
management spread in bulk, and all the while was 
wasting in the vitals. Not to trouble your lordship 
Mith the repetition of what you know— after the 
death of Crassus, Pompey found himself outwitted 
by Caesar, broke with him, overpowered him in the 
aenate^ and caused many unjust decrees to pass 
against him. Caesar, thus injured, and unable to 
resist the faction of the nobles which was now up- 
permost (for he was a Marian), had recourse to 
arms ; and his cause was just against Pompey, but 
not against his country, whose constitution ought 
to have been sacred to Um, and never to have been 
violated on the account of any private wrong. 
But he prevailed ! and, Heaven declaring for him, 
be became a providental monarch, under the title 
jof perpetual dictator. He being murdered by bia 
.own son, whom I neither dare conunend, nor can 
justly blame (though Dante, in hi$ Inferno, has put 
him and Cassius, and Judas Iscariot betwixt them, 
into the great deviPs mouth), the commonwealtii 
|)opped up its head for Hie third time, under Bru- 
tus and Oissins, and then snnk for ever. 

Thus the Roman people were grossly gulled 
vtwice or thiice over, and as often enslaved, in oiie 
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«entai^y and under the same pretence of reforma- 
tion. At last the two battles of Philippi gave the 
decisive stroke against liberty ; and, not long after, 
the commonwealth was tara^d into a monarchy, by 
the conduct and gooct fortune of Augustus. It is 
true, that the despotic power could not have fallen 
into better hands tiian those of the first and second 
Caesar. Your lordship well knows what obligations 
Vargil had to the latter of them : he saw, beside, 
that the commonwealth was lost without resource ; 
the heads of it destroyed; the senate new moulded, 
grown degenerate, and either bought off, or thrust- 
ing their own necks into the yoke, out of fear of 
being forced. Yet I may safely affirm for our great 
author (as men of good sense are generally honest), 
that he was still of republican principles in his 
heart 

SecrRosque piat, his dantemjura Cutonem, 

I think I heed use no other argument to justify 
my opinion, than that of this one line, taken from 
the eighth book of the .Snei's. If he had not well 
studied his patron's temper, it might have ruined 
him vnth another prince. But Augustus was not 
dbcontented, (at least that we can find,) that Cato 
was placed, by his own poet, in Elysium, and there 
giving laws to the holy souls who deserved to be 
separated from the vulgar sort of good spirits: for 
his conscience could not but whisper to the arbi- 
trary monarch, that the kings of Rome were at first 
elective, and governed not without a senate y — that 
Romulus was no hereditary prince; and though, 
after his death, he received divine honours for the 
good he did pn earth, yet he was but a god of their 
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own making ; — that tlie last Tarquin was expelled 
justly for overtacts of tyranny, and mal-admibistra- 
tion; for sach are the conditions of an elective 
kingdom: and I meddle not with others, being, for 
my own opinion, of Montaigne's principles, that 
an honest man ought to be contented with that 
form of government, and with those fundamental 
constitutions of it, which he received from his an- 
cestors, and under which himself was. born; though 
at tlie same time he confessed freely, that, if he 
could have chosen his place of birth, it should have 
been at Venice ; — ^which for many reasons I dis- 
like, and am better pleased to have been bom an 
Englishman. 

But, to return from my long rambling — I say 
that Virgil having maturely weighed the condition 
of tlie times in which he lived — that an entire U- 
berty was not to be retrieved; tliat tbe^ present 
settlement had the prospect of a long continuance 
in the same family, or those adopted into it ; that he 
held his paternal estate from the bounty of the con- . 
qneror, by whom he was likewise enriched, esteem- 
ed, and cherished ; that this conqueror, though of. 
a bad kind, vras the very best of it ; that the arts 
of peace flourished under him ; that all men might 
be happy, if they would be quiet ; that now he Vas 
in possession of the whole, yet he shared a great 
pai-t of his authority with the senate; tliat he 
would be chosen into tlie ancient offices of the 
commonwealth, and ruled by the power which he 
derived from them ; and prorogued his government 
from time to time, still, as it were, threatening to 
dismiss himself from public cares, which he exer- 
cised more for the common good, than for any dCf 
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light he took in greatness : — these things, I say, 
being considered by the poet, he concluded it ta 
be the interest of his country to be so governed ; 
to infuse an awful respect into the people towards 
such a prince; by that respect to conrimi their 
obedience to him, and by that obedience to make 
them happy. This was tlie moral of bis divine 
poem — honest in the poet ; honourable to the cm^ 
peror, whom he derives from a divine extraction ; 
and reflecting part of that honour on the Roman 
people, whom he derives also from the Trojans ; 
and not only profitable, but necessary, to the pre- 
sent age, and likely to be such to tlicir posterity. 
That it was the received opinion tliat the Romans 
'were descended from the Trojans, and Julius Capsar 
from liilus the son of iEneas, was enough for Virgil ; 
though perhaps he thought not so himself, or that 
^neas ever was in Italy ; which Bochartus mani- 
festly proves. And Homer, where. he says that 
Jupiter hated the house of Priam, and was resolved 
to transfer the kingdom to the family of ^nea?, 
yet mentions notliing of his leading a colony in- 
to a foreign country, and settling there. But 
that the Romans valued themselves on their Tro- 
jan ancestry, is so undoubted a truth, that I need 
not prove it. Even the seals which we have re- 
maining of Julius Caesar, which we know to be an- 
tique, have the star of Venus over tliem (though 
they were all graven afler his death), as a note that 
he was deified. I doubt not but one reason, why 
Augustus should be so passionately concerned for 
the preservation of the Unci's, (which its author 
had condemned to be burnt, as an imperfect poem, 
by his last will and testament,) was, because it did 
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htm a real service, as well as an honour : that a work 
should not be lost, where his divine original wa» 
celebrated in verse which had the character of iin- 
mortality stamped upon it. 

Neither were the great Roman iamHies, whicb 
flourished in his time, less obliged by him than th^ 
emperor. Your lordship knows with what addjie^ 
he makes mention of them, as captains of ships, or 
leaders in the war ; and even some of Italian ex- 
traction are not forgotten. Tliese are the singly 
stars which are sprinkled through the iEpeis : b«t 
there are whole constellatioiw of tfaem in the fifth 
book. And I could not but take notice, when I 
translated it, of some fiivourite families to which ho 
gives the victory^ and awards the prizes, in the per- 
son of his hero, at the funeral games which were 
celebrated in honour of Anchises. I insist not on 
their names : but am pleased to find the Memnoii 
amongst them, derived from Mnestheus, because 
Lucrettns dedicates to one of that fkmily, a branch 
of which destroyed Corinth. I likewise either 
found or formed an image to myself of the contrary 
kind ; that those who lost the prizes, were such ^i 
disobliged the poet, or were in disgrace vrith Au- 
gustus, or enemies to Maecenas ; and this was the 
poetical revenge he took : for genus irtHabiie vahun, 
as Horace says. When a poet is thoroughly prq- 
voked,he will do himself justice, however dear it cost 
him ; ammamqite in vubiere ponii, I think these 
are not bare imaginations of my own, though I find 
no trace of them in the commentators : but one 
poet may judge of another, by himself. The ven- 
geance we defer is not forgotten. I hinted before, 
that the whole Roman people were obliged by Vir- 
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giif to deriving tiiem firom Troy ; an ancestry which 
they: a^ected. We and the French are of the same 
huraoor : tliey would be thought to descend from a 
son, I thinky of Hector ; and we would have our 
Britain both named and planted by a descendant 
of JEoesis, Spenser favours this opinion what he^ 
<:an. His Prince Arthur, or whoever he intends 
by hiniy is a Trojan. Thus the hero of Homer 
was a Grecian -, of Virgil,, a Roman ; of Tasso^ 
an Italiaq. 

I have transgressed my bounds, and gone further 
than the moral le;l me : but if your lordship is not 
tired, I am safe enough* 

Tlius far, I think, my author is defended. But, 
» Augustus is still shadowed in the person of .£neas 
(of which I shall say more, when I come to the 
nanners which the poet gives bis hero), I must pre* 
|»are that subject, by showing how dexterously he 
Bianaged both the prince and people, so as to dis- 
please neither, and to do good to both -, which is 
tlie part of a wise and an honest man, and proves 
that it is possible for a courtier not to be a knave. 
I shall continue still to speak my thoughts like a 
H^e-bom subject, as I am: though such things, 
perhaps, as no Dutch commentator could, and I am 
sure no Frenchman durst. I have already told 
your lordship my opinion of Virgil ; that he was m 
arbitrary man. Obliged he was to his master for 
Ills bounty ; and he repays him with good counsel, 
how to behave himself in his new monarchy, so as 
to gain the affections of his subjects, and deserve 
to be called the father of his country. From this 
consideration it is, tliat he chose for the ground- 
work of his poem, one empire destroyed, and ano« 
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ther raised from the rnins of it. Tliis was jost the 
parallel 3£neas coald not pretend to be Priam's 
heir in a lineal succession : for Anchises, the hero's 
father, was only of the second branch of the royal 
family ; and Helenas, a son of Priam, was surviving, 
and might lawfliUy claim before him. It may be, 
Virgil mentions him on that account. Neither has 
he forgotten Prianius, in the fifth of his .£neis, tlie 
son of Polites, youngest son to Priam, who was 
slain by Pyrrhns, in the second book. Mneaa had 
only married Creiisa, Priam's daughter, and by her 
could have no title, while any Qf the male issue 
were remaining. In tiiis case, the poet gave him 
the next title, which is that of an elective king. 
The remaining Trojans chose him to lead them 
forth, and settle them in some foreign country. 
Ilioneus, in his speech to Dido, calls him expressly 
by the name of king. Our poet, who all this wl^Ie 
had Augustus in his eye, kad no desire he should 
seem to succeed by any right of inheritance deriv- 
ed from Julius Caesar, (such a title being but one 
degree removed from conquest ;) for what was in- 
troduced by force, by force may be removed. It 
•was better for the people tliat they should give, 
than he should take ; since that gift was indeed no 
more, at bottom, than a trust Virgil gives us an 
'example of this in the person of Mezentius : he go- 
verned arbitrarily ; he was expelled, and came to 
the deserved end of all tyrants. Our author shows 
us another sort of kingship, in the person of La- 
tinus : he was descended from Saturn, and, as I re- 
member, in the third degree. He is described a 
just and gracious prince, solicitous for the wel&re 
of his people, always consulting with his senate to 
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promote the common good. We find iiim at tbe 
head of tliem,,when he enters into the council-hali, 
tpeaking'£rst, but still demandmg tlieir advice, and 
steering by it, as iar as the iniquity of the times 
would suffer him. And this is the proper cliaracter 
of a king by inheritance, who is bom a father of his 
country, ^neas, though he married the heiress of 
the crown, yet claimed no title to it during the hfe 
of his iather-in-law. Pater arma Latinus habetOj 
See, are Vii^rs words. As for himself, he was con- 
tented to take care of his country gods, who were 
not those of Latium : ¥rherein our divine author 
seems to rehite to the after-practice of the Romans^ 
which was to adopt the gods of those they con- 
quered, or received as members of their commor^ 
wealth. Yet, withal^ he plainly touches at the 
office of the high-priesthood, with which Augustus 
was invested, and which made his person more 
sacred and inviolable, than even the tribunitial 
power. It was not therefore for nothing, that the 
most judicious of all poets made that office vacant 
by the death of Pantheus in the second book of tiie 
JEneu, for his hero to succeed in it, and conse- 
quently for Augustus to enjoy. I know not that 
any of the commentators have taken notice of that 
passage. If they have not, I am sure tliey ought : 
and if they have, I am not indebted to them for 
tlie observation. The words of Virg^il are very 
plain— 

Sacra auosque tibi commendat Trqja peruUei, 

As for Augustus, or his uncle Julius, claiming by 
descent from ^neas, that title is ahready out «f 

TOL. II. c 
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dooTB. JEmem raoceeded not, but was elected* 
Troy was fore-doomed to fail for ever. 

P&stquam re$ Ama Priamufue evetitre gent em 
Immeritam vtBum BupertB, — JEn&iBy lib. iii. y. L 

Augustus, it is true, bad once resoWed to rebnikl 
that dty, and there to make "the seat of empire : 
but Horace vrites an ode^ on purpose to deter him 
from that thought ; declaring the place to be ac- 
cursed, and that the gods would as often destroy it, 
as it should be raised. Hereupon, the emperor laid 
9side a project so nngratefiil to tfie Roman people. 
But by this, my lord, we may conclude that he liad 
still bis pedigree in his heaid, and had an itefa of 
being thought a divine king, if his poets had not 
given him better counsel. 

I will pass by many less material objections, for 
want of room to answer tiiem : what foUows n^ct 
is of great importance, if tiie critics can make out 
their charge; for it is levelled at the manners vvhioh 
our poet gives his hero, and 'which are the same 
wliich were eminent^ seen in Ins Augustus. Those 
manners were, piety to the gods and a dutiful afiec* 
tion to his father, love to his relations, care of his 
people, courage and conduct in the wars, gratitude 
to those who had obliged him, and justice in gene* 
ral to mankind. 

Piety, as your lordship sees, takes place of all, 
as the chief part of his character : and the word 
in Latin is more foil than it can -possibly be eaipres- 
^ed in any modem language ; for there it compre* 
{tends not only devotion to the gods, but filial love, 
^^d tender affection to relations of all sorts. A# 

s Li^. iii. od. 3. 
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lataaceft of this, the deities of Troy, and his own | 

Penates, are made the companions of his flight ; | 

they i^pear to him in his voyage, and advise him : 
and at last he replaces them in Italy, their native 
country. For his father, he takes him on his back : 
hb leads has little son : Ins v?ife follows him ; but, 
losing his footsteps throngli fear or ignorance, he 
goes back into the midst of his enemies to find her, 
and leaves not his pursuit until her ghost appears, 
to forbid his further search. I will say nothing of 
his duly to his father while he lived, his sorrow for 
his death, of the games instituted in honour of his 
memory, or seeking him, by his command, even 
lifter his death, in the Elysian fields. I will no^ 
mention his tenderness for his son, which every- 
"where is visible^-of his raning a tomb for Polydo- 
rus, the obsequies for Muenus, his pious remem- 
brance of Dci'phobus, the thnerals of his nurse, his 
grief for Pallas, and his revenge taken on his rour* 
derer, whom otherwise, by his natural compassion, 
lie had forgiven ; and then the poem had been left tm- 
peifect ; for we could have had no certain prospect 
of his happiness, while the last obstacle to it wta 
wuremoved. Of the other parts which compose 
bis character, as a king, or as a general, I need say 
noting ; the whole £neVs is one continued instance 
of some one or other of them ; and where I find 
•ny thing of &em taxed, it shall suffice me, as brie^ 
iy as I can, to vindicate my divine master to your 
lordship, and by you to the reader. But herein, 
S^grais, in bis admirable prefiice to bis translation 
of the knot's, (as the antlior of the Dauphin's Vir- 
gil justly calls it,) has prevented me. Him I fi>llo w : 
and wlnt I borrow from him, am ready to acknow- 
ledge to Idoj. For,impartiaIly speakinj^f, the French 
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are as much better critics than the English, as they 
are worse poets. Thus we generally allow that 
they better understand the management of a war, 
than oor islanders ; but we know we are superior 
to them in the day of battle. They value them- 
selves on their generals, we on our soldiers. But 
this is not the proper place to decide that question, 
if they make it one. I shall perhaps say as much of 
other nations, and their poets, excepting only 
Tasso ; and hope to make my assertion good, which 
is but doing justice to my coimtry; part of which 
honour will reflect on your lordship, whose tiiougfats 
are always just, your numbers harmonious^ your 
words chosep, your expressions strong and manly, 
your verse flowing, and your turns as happy as tliey 
are easy. If you would set us more copies, your 
example would make all precepts needless. In .the 
mean time, that little you have written is owned, 
and that particularly by the poets (who are a nation 
not over-lavish of praise to their contemporaries), 
as a principal ornament of our language : but the 
sweetest essences are always confined in the 
smallest glasses. 

When I speak of your lordsliip, it is never a di- 
gression, and therefore I need beg no pardon for 
it ; but take up S^grais where I left him, and shall 
use him less often than I have occasion for him : for 
his preface is a perfect piece of criticism, full and 
clear, and digested into an exact method ; mine it 
loose, and, as I intended it, epistohuy.. Yet I 
dwell on many things, which he durst not touch : 
for it is dangerous to offend an arbitrary master ; 
and every patron who has the power of Augustus, 
has not his clemency. In short, my lord, I would 
not tramlate him, because I would biing you some- 
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what of my own. His note» and observations on 
every book are of tlie same excellency ; ant), for 
the same reason, I omit the greater part. 

He takes notice that Virgil is arraigned for plac- 
ing piety betbre valour, and making tliat piety the 
chief character of his hero. I have already said, 
from Bossu, that a poet is not obliged to make his 
hero a virtuous man; therefore, neither Homer nor 
Tasso are to be blamed, for giving what predorai* 
nant quality they pleased to their first character. 
But Virgil, who designed to form a perfect prince, 
and would insinuate that Augustus, whom he calls 
^neas in his poem, was truly such, found himself 
obliged to make him without blemish, thoroughly 
virtuous; and a tliorough virtue both begins and 
ends in piety. Tasso, without question, observed 
this before me, and therefore split his hero in two : 
he gave Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for 
tlieir chief qualities or manners. Homer, who had 
chosen another moral, makes both Agamemnon 
and Achilles vicious ; for his design was to instruct 
in virtue, by showing tlie deformity of vice. I 
avoid repetition of wliat I have said above. What 
follo^vs, is translated literally from S^grais. 

* Virgil had considered, that the greatest virtues 
of Augustus consisted m the perfect art of govern- 
ing his people : which caused him to reign above 
forty years in great felicity. He considered that his 
•mperor was valiant, civil, popular, eloquent, poli- 
tic, and religions ; he has given all these qualities to 
;£neas. But — knowing that piety alone compre- 
hends the whole duty of man towards the gods, to- 
wards his country, and towards his relations — ^he 
judged that this ought to be his first character, whoaft 
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be would set for a pattern of perfectioB. In reality^ 
they who believe that the praises which arise from 
valour, are superior to those which proceed from any 
other virtues, have not considered (as they ought) 
that valour, destitute of other virtues, cannot render 
a man worthy of any true esteem. That quality, 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage, 
may be separated from many others which are good 
and accompanied with many which are ill. A man 
may be very valiant, and yet impious and vicious* 
But the same cannot be said of piety, which ex'- 
eludes all ill qualities, and comprehends even valour 
itself, with all other qualities which are good. Can 
we, for example, give the praise of vakmr to a man 
who should see his gods profaned, and should want 
the courage to defend them ? to a man who should 
abandon his father, or desert his king, in his last 
necessity ?' 

Thus far S^grais, in giving the preference to 

piety before valour. I will now follow him, where 

he considers ika valour, or intrepid courage, sin|^> 

ly in itself; and this also Virgil gives to his ^neas, 

. and that in an heroical degree. 

Having first concluded that our poet did for the 
best, in taking tlie first character of his hero firom 
that essential virtue on which the rest depends, he 
proceeds to tell us, that, ' in the ten years' war of 
Troy, he was considered as the second champion 
of his country (allowing Hector the first place), 
and this, even by the confession of Homer, who 
took all oceasions of setting up his own country- 
men the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan 
chiefs.' But Virgil (whom S^grais forgot to cite) 
makes Dioraede ^ve him a higher character for 
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tti^ngtli and courage. His testimony is tbis^ iq 
Hie eleventh boek. 

'Sietimiu tela aspera contra, 



ContulimusqiU manus : experto credite, quantua 
In clypeum assurgaty quo turMne ton^queat hastam. 
Si duo pnsterea tales Idcea tulisset 
Terra tiros, ultro Inachitu venisset ad urbes 
JDardanus, et versis lugeret Grceciafatis, 
Quicquid apud dura cessatvm est mcenia Trpjce: 
Hectoris Mneceque mana victoria Gramm 
H(Bsit, et in decimum vestigia retulit annum, 
Ambn animis, arnbo ins^pies prastantibus armis : 
Hie pietate prior. 

t give not here my translation of these verses 
(though I think I have not ill sacceeded in them), 
because jrpnr lordship is so great a master of the. 
original, that I have no reason to desire you should 
tee Virgil and me so near together : but you may 
please, my lord, to take notice, that the Latin aur 
thor refines upon the Greek, and insinuates that 
Homer had done his hero wrong, in giving the ad- 
vantage of the duel to his own countryman : though 
Diomede was manifestly the second champion of 
the Grecians; and Ulysses preferred him before 
AjaXy when he chose him for the companion of his 
nightly expedition; for he had a head-piece of his 
own, and wanted only the fortitude of another, to 
bring him off with ss^ety, and that he might couir 
pass his design with honour* 

The French translator thus proceeds : ' they 
who accuse JEneas for want of courage, either un<> 
derstand not Virgil, or have read him slightly; 
9tlierwise they would not raise an objection so easily 
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to be answered.* Herenpon, he gives so many hT" 
•tances of the heroes valour, that to repeat tiiem 
after him, would tire your lordship, and pot me to 
the unnecessary trouble of transcribing the great- 
est part of the three last £neVds. In short, more 
could not be expected from an Amadis, a Sir 
Lancelot,, or the whole Round Table, than he per- 
forms. Proxima quteque meiit gUdio, is the perfect 
account of a knight-errant, Mf it be replied 
(continues S^grais) tliat it was not difficult for hini 
to undertake and achieve such hardy enterprises, 
because he wore enchanted arms ; that accusation, 
in the first place, must fall on Homer, ere it can 
reach Virgil.* Achilles was as well provided with 
them as ^neas, though he was invulnerable with- 
out tliem. And Ariosto, the two Tassos (Bernar- 
do and Torquato), even our own Spenser — in a 
word, all modem poets — have copied Homer as 
well as Yirgil : he is neither the first nor htst, but 
in the midst of them ; and therefore is safe, if they 
are so. ^ Who knows (says S^grais) but that his 
iated armour was -only an allegorical defence, and 
signified no more than that he was under the pecu- 
liar protection of the gods? bom, as the astrologers 
will tell us out of Virgil (who was well versed in 
the Chaldean mysteries), under tiicf favourable in- 
fluence of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun.*- But I in- 
sist not on this, because I know you believe not 
there is snch an art; though not only Horace and 
Persius, but Augustus himself, thought otherwise. 
But, in defence of Virgil, I dare positively say that 
he has been more cautious in this particular, than 
either his predecessor, or his descendants ; for 
^iieas was actually wounded^ in the twelfth of Hkm 
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.£nei8 ; thoiigii he had the same god sniitli to forge 
his anus, as had Achilles. It seems he was do war- 
luck % as the Scots commonly call such meo, who^ 
they say, are iron-free, or lead-free. Yet, after 
this experiment, that his arras were not impenetra^ 
ble — when he was cured indeed by his mother's 
help, because he was that day to conclude the war 
by the death of Turnus — tlie poet durst not carry 
the mirade too far, and restore him wholly to bis 
former vigour : he was 8till too weak to overtake 
his enemy : yet we see with what courage he at- 
tacked Turnus, when he faces, and renews the 
com hat. I need say no more ; ibr Virgil defends 
himself without needing my assistance, and proves 
his hero truly to deserve that name. He was not 
then a second-rate cliampion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the first virtue in a hero. 
But being beaten from this hold, they will not yet 
allow him to be vailiant, because he wept more 
often, as they think, than well becomes a man of 
courage. 

In the first place, if tears are arguments of cow- 
ardice, what shall I say of Homer's hero? Shall 
Achilles pass ibr timorous, because he wept ; and 
wept on less occasions than iEneas ? Herein Virgil 
must be granted \o have excelled his master. For 
once both heroes are described lamenting their lost 
loves : Briseis was taken away by force from the 
Grecian : Creiisa was lost for ever to her husband. 
But Achilles went roaring along the salt-sea shore, 
and, like a booby, was complaining to his mother^ 
when he should have revenged his ixgury by arms. 
JEneaib took a nobler course ; for having secured 
kis fiitfaer and son, he repeated all his former dan* 
S Or warlock, a sorcerer. See Ramtay'f GenUe Shepherd. 
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gersy to have found bis wife, if she had been aboTift 
ground. And here, your lordship may observe 
the address of Virgil : it was not for nothing that 
this passage was related with all these tender cir* 
cumstances. ^neas told it: Dido heard it. That 
he had been so affectionate a husband, was no ill 
argument to the coming dowager, that he might 
prove as kind to her. Virgil has a thoosaod secret 
beauties, though I have not leisure to remark 
them. 

S^grais, on this subject of a he^o shedding tears^ 
ebservesy that historians commend Alexander for 
weeping when he read the mighty actions of Achil* 
les: and JnUus Gatsar is likewise praised, when, 
out of the same noble envy, he wept at the victo- 
ries of Alexander. But, if we observe more close* 
ly, we shall find that the tears of iEneas were al* 
ways on a laudable occasion. Thus he weeps ont 
of compassion, and tenderness of nature, when, in 
the temple of Cartilage, he beholds the pictures of 
his friends, who sacrificed their lives in defence of 
their country ; he deplores the lamentable end of 
his pilot Palinurns, the untimely death of yom^ 
Pallas his confederate, and the rest, which I omit. 
Yet, even for these tears, his wretched critics dare 
condemn him. They make .£neas little better than 
a kind of St. Swithiurhero, always raining. One of 
these censers is bold enough to arraign him of cow- 
ardice, when, in the beginning of the first book, 
be not only weeps, but trembles, at an qiproaching 
storm — 

Extemplo ^nea sohmnturfrif^^e membra : 
Jngemit; et dufiUceg tendens ad mderapaknoMy &c. 
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But to this I have answered fonnerly, that bis 
fear was not for himself, bat for his people. And 
what can give a sovereign a better commendation^ 
or recommend a hero more to the affection of the 
reader P They were threatened with a tempest ; and 
he wept: he was promised Italy ; and therefore he 
prayed for the aecompUshnent of that promise — • 
all this in the beginmng of a storm ; therefore he 
showed the more early piety, and the quicker sense 
of compassion. Thus much T have urged elsewhere 
in the defence of Virgil : and^ since, I have been 
informed by Mr. Moyle, (a young gentleman'*' 
whom I can never sufficiently commend,) that the 
ancients accounted drowning an accursed death : 
so tliat, if we grant him to have been afraid, he 
had just occasion for that fear, both in relation to 
hiinself and to his subjects. I thinic our adversaries 
can carry this argument no furtlier, unless they tell 
us that he ought to have more confidence in the 
promise of the gods : but how was he assured that 
he had understood their oracles aright? Helenus 
might be mistaken ; Phoebus might speak doubt- 
fully ; even his mother might flatter him, that he 
might prosecute his voyage ; which if it succeeded 
happily, he should be the founder of an empire : 
for, that she herself was doubtful of his fortime, is 
apparent by the address she made to Jupiter on his 
behalf; to which the god makes answer in these 
words: 

Parce meiHy Cytherea: manetU immota tuorum 
Fata tibi, Sic, 

notwiHistanding which, the goddess, though com- 
Ibrted, was not assured : for even after this, through 

'® The son of Sir Walter Moylc. 
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the coarse of the whole JEneiSy she still apprehends 
the interest which Juno might make with Jopiter 
against her son. For it was a moot point in heaven, 
whether he could alter fate, or not. And indeed 
some passages in Virgil would make us suspect that 
he was of opinion Jupiter miglit defer fate, tiionj^h 
he could not alter it ; for, in the latter end of the 
tenth book, he introduces Juno begging for the life 
of Turnus, and flattering lier husband with the 
power of changing destiny — 7Va, qui potes, orsa 
reflectas. To which he graciously answers : 

Si mora praseniis lethi, iempuaque caducn 
Oraturjuveniy meque hoc ita ponere aentis ; 
TollefugA Ttumumy atque instantibus eripefatis} 
Hactenua indulsisae vacat. Sin aliior igtis 
Sub precibus venia ulla latetf totumque moveri 
3Iutarive putas bellum ; apes paacia inanes* 

But,, that he could not alter those decrees, the 
king of gods himself confesses, iu tlie book above 
cited ; when he comforts Hercules for the death of 
Pallas, who had invoked his aid, before he threw 
his lance at Turnns — 

■Trt^a sub mtenibus dltiay 



Tot fuUi cecidere dedm ; quin oceidit %m& 
Sarpedotiy mea progenies, Etiam sua Tumum 
Fata vocant, metaaque dati pervenit ad avi — 

where he plainly acktiowledges that he could not 
save his own son^ or prevent the death which he 
foresaw. Of his power to defer tlie blow, I once 
occasionally discoursed witli that excellent person 
fir Robert Howard, who is better conversant, thaa 
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any man that I know, in the doctrine of tlie Stoics ; 
and he set me right, from the concorrent testimony 
of philosophers and poets, that Jupiter could not 
retard the effects of ikte, even for a momect. For, 
when I cited Virgil, as favouring the contrary 
opinion in that verse, 

Tollefugd Turmm^ atque irutantibus eripefatis^^ 

lie replied, (and, I think, witli exact judgment) that 
when Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw Tumus 
from the present danger, it was because he certain- 
ly foreknew that his fatal hour was not come ; t)iat 
it was in destiny for Juno at that time to save him ; 
and that himself obeyed destiny, in giving her tliat 
lepve. 

I need say no more in justification of our herb's 
courage, and am much deceived, if he ever be at- 
tacked on this side of his character again. But he 
is arraigned with more show of reason by the ladies ; 
who will make a numerous party against him, for 
being false to love, in forsaking Dido. And I can* 
.not much blame them ; for to say the truth, it is an 
ill precedent for their gallants to follow. Yet, if 
I can bring him off with flying colours, they may 
learn experience at her cost, and, for her sake, 
avoid a cave, ai the worst shelter they can choose 
from a shower of rain ; especially, when they have 
a lover in their company. 

In the first place, S^grais observes with much 
acuteness, that tfaey who blame ^neas for his in- 
sensibility of love when he left Carthage, contradict 
their former accusation of him, for being always 
crying, compassionate, and effeminately sensible of 
those mif&rtone0 which befel others. They giv^ 
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bim two contrary characters} but Virgil naket him 
of a piece, alwayi grateful, always tender-heartBd* 
But tiiey are impudent enough to discharge them- 
selves of tfab blonder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgirs door. He, say they, has shown his hero 
with these inconsistent characters, acknowledging 
and ungrateful, compassionate and hard-hearted, 
but, at the bottom, fickle and self interested : for 
Dido had not only received his weather-beaten 
troops before she saw him, and given tliem her pro- 
tection, but had also offered them an equal share 
in her dominion^ 

Vultis et his mecum ptariter eomidere regnis ? 
Urbem quam irfohco, vutra est. 

This was as obligement never to be forgotten ; 
and the more to be considered, becanse antecedent 
to her love. That passion, it is true, produced tite 
usual effects of generosity, gallantry, and care to 
please ; and thither we refer them. Bat, when she 
had made all these advances, it was still ui his power 
to have refused them : after the intiigae of the 
cave (call it marriage, or enjoyment only), he was 
BO longer free to take or leave ; he had accepted 
the fiivonr, and was obliged to be constant, if he 
would be grateful. 

My lord, I ha«e «et this argument in the best 
light I can, that the ladies may aot think I write 
booty : and perhaps it may happen to me, as it did 
to Doctor Codwoith, who has raised such strong 
objections agunst the being of a God, aqd Provi- 
dence, that many think he has not answered them. 
You may please, at least, to hear the adverse 
party. S^grais {^eads for Virgil^ that no lets 
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Huni an absolute cominand from Jupiter eoold ex- 
cuse fliis iDsensibilUy of the hero, and this abrupt 
departure, which looks so like extreme ingratitude. 
But, at the same time, he does wisely to remember 
you, that Virgil bad made piety the firat character 
of iEneas ; and, tliis being allowed (as I am afraid 
it must), he was obliged, antecedent to all other 
considerations, lo seardi an asylum for his gods in 
Italy — for those very gods, I say, who had promised 
to his race the universal empire. Could a pious 
man dispense with the commands of Jupiter, to 
satisfy liis passion, or (take it in the strongest sense) 
to comply with the obligations of his gratitude f 
Religion, it is true, must have moral honesty for its 
ground-work, or we shall be apt to suspect its 
truth : but an immediate revelation dispenses with 
all duties of morality. All casuists agree, that 
theft is a breach of the moral law : yet, if I might 
presume to mingle things «acfed with profane, the 
Israelites only spoUed the Egyptians, not robbed 
them ? because the propriety was transferred by a 
revelation to tiieir law-giver. I confess. Dido was 
a very iufidd in this point ; for she would not be- 
lieve, (as Virgil makes her say,) that ever Jupiter 
would send Mercury on such an immoral errand. 
But this needs no answer, at least no more than 
Viiigil gives it-- * 

Fata obgtanti placidasqtte t^inDatsubstruit aurea. 

This notwithstanding, as S^grais confesses, he 
night have shown a little more sensibility vvfaen 
be left her ; for that bad been according to hit 
chamcter. 
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But let Virgil answer for himself. He still loved 
ber, and struggled with hii inclinations, to obey the 
j^ods: 

'Curamsub corde premebat. 



Multagemens, magTioque animum labtfactus amore. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaking, 
I doubt there was a fault somewhere ; and Jupiter 
is better able to bear the blame, than either Vii^l 
or £neas. The poet, it seems, had found it oat, 
and therefore brings, the deserting hero and the for* 
saken lady to meet together in the lower regions, 
where he excuses himself when it is too late ; and 
accordingly she will take no satisfaction, nor so 
much as hear liim. Now S^grais is forced to aiian- 
don his defence, and excuses his author, by saying, 
* that the ^aei's is an imperfect work, and that 
death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it; 
and for that reason he had condemned it to the 
fire : though, at the same time, his two translators 
must acknowledge that the sixth book is tlie most 
correct of tlie whole iEneis. Oh ! how convenient 
is a machine sometimes in an heroic poem I. This of 
Mercury is plainly one ; and Virgil was constrained 
to use it here, or the honesty of his hero would be 
ill-defended. And the fair sex, however, if they 
had the deserter in their power, would certainly 
have shown him no more mercy tham the Bacchanals 
did Orpheus ; for, if too much constancy may be 
a €an\t sometimes, then want of constancy, and in- 
gratitude after the hist favour, is a crime that never 
will be forgiven. But, of machines, more in their 
prop/er plac^ ; where I shall show with how much 
judgment they have been used by Virgil; «id, in 
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the meantime/ pass to another article of his defence, 
on the present subject ; where, if I cannot clear 
the hero, I hope at least to bring off the poet ; for 
•here I must divide theircauses. Let iGheas trust 
to his machine, which will only help to break hif 
Ydll : but the address is incomparable. Plato, who 
borrowed so much from Homer, and yet concluded 
for the banishment of all poets, wonld at least have 
rewarded Virgil, before he sent him into exile. 
But I go further, and say tliat he ought to be ac- 
quitted; and deserved, beside, the bounty of 
Augustus, and the gratitude of the Roman- people. 
If, after this, the ladies will stand' out, let them re- 
member that the jury is not ail agreed ; for Octavia 
was of his party, and was of the first quality in 
Rome ; she was also present at the reading of the 
sixth iEneid ; and we know not that she condemn- 
ed £neas : but we arc sure she presented the poet 
with a large sum, for his admirable elegy on her son 
Marcellus. 

But let us consider the secret reasohs which Vir- 
gil had for thus framing this noble episode, wherein 
the whole passion of love is more exactly described, 
than in any other poet. Love was tlie theme of his 
fourth book : and though it is the shortest of the 
whole ^neis, yet there he has given its beginning, 
its progress, its traverses, and its conclusion ; and 
had exhausted so entirely this subject, that he could 
resume it but very slightly in the eight ensuing 
books. 

She was warmed with tiie giticefal appearance 
of the hero : she smothered those sparkles out of 
decency ; but conversation blew them up into a 
flame. Then the wa» forced to make a confidant 

YOL, n. • » 
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j0f her wkom she best might trust, her own sbter^ 
ifho approves the passion, and thereby augments 
it ; then succeeds her public owning i^ ; and, after 
that, the conanmD^tion. Of Venus and Jono, 
Jupiter and Mercury,.! say no^i^og; ^ they were 
all machiaingwoFk; bat possesion having cooled 
his love, as it increased hers^ she soon perceived 
the change,, or at least grew SQa{ncious of a change : 
tiiis suspicion soon turned to J€^ousy,.«id jealousy 
to rage } then she disdsuns and tiireatens, and again 
is humble^ and entreats ; and nothing aivailing, de* 
spairSy eurses,^ imd at la^t becomes her own execn* 
tioner. See here the whole process of that passion, 
to which nothing can be added. I dare go no fiw- 
ther,, lesi I sliould lose the cojuieetion of my dis- 

c^ourse. 

To love our native country, and to stady its be- 
sefilt and its glory, to be interested in its concerns, 
is natural to all men,, and is indeed our common 
duty. A poet makes a further step : for, ende^< 
¥Ourii]^ to> do honour to it, it is allowable in him. 
even> to be partial in its cause ; for he is not tied to 
truUi,.or fettered by the laws of history* Homer 
andTassoare joatly praised for choosing theur heroe» 
out of Greece and Italy: Virgil indeed made hps 
a Trojan ; but it wa» to derive tlie Rfwoans and his 
own Augustus firo^ him. But all the tlu^e poets 
are manifestly partial to tiieir heroes,^ in %oar of 
their country: for Dares l^hryguis reports of Hec- 
tor, that he was slain cowardly : .£neas, accordiag 
to the best account, slew not Mezentius, but was 
slain by him : and Hie chronicles of Italy tell us 
little of tiiat Rinaldo d'EstCyWho conquers Jerusa- 
lem in T^ssOf He might be a d^unpion of t^e 
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tbttteh ; bat we know not that he was to ranch a* 
present at the siege. To apply this to Virgil ; he 
tholigfat himself engaged in hononr to espouse the 
tfanse ahd quarrel of his country against Carthage. 
He knew he could not please the Romans better, 
•r- oblige them more to patronise his poem, than 
by disfpracing the foundress of that city. He shows 
ber ungrateful to the memory of her first husband^ 
doting on a stranger ; enjoyed, and afterwards for* 
saken, by hfm. This was the original, says he, of 
the immortal hatred betwixt the two rival nations. 
It is true, be colours the &lsehood of ^neas, by an 
express command from Jupiter, to forsake the 
queen, who had obliged him: but he knew the 
Romans were to be his readers; and tfaem he 
bribed, perhaps at tiie expense of his hero's honesty ; 
but he gained his cause, however, as pleading be- 
fore corrupt judges. They were content to see 
their founder fiilse to love : for still he had the ad* 
Yantage of the amour : it was their enemy whom he 
forsook ; and she might have forsaken him, if he had 
not got the start of her: she had already forgotten 
ber vows to her Sicheus : and varium et muiabiie 
Memperfemina, is the sharpest satire, in the fewest 
WQrds, that ever was made on womankind; for 
both the adjectives are neuter, and animal must be 
onderstood, to make them grammar. Virgil does 
well to put those words into the month of Mercury. 
If a god had not spoken them, neither durst he 
hare written them, nor I translated them. Tet 
the deity was forced to come twice on the same 
errand : and the second time, as much a hero as 
iEneas was, he frighted him. It seems he feared 
not Jupiter so mvch as Dido : for your lordship 
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may obserFe, that, as much intent as he was npon 
bis voyage, yet he stiU delayed it, till the messenger 
was obliged to tell him plainly, that if he weighed 
not anchor in the night, the qaeen would be with 
him in the morning — notumqueffureru quidfemina 
poarit; — she was injured ; she was revengeful ; she 
wa» powerful. The poet had likewise before hint- 
.ed that the people were naturally perfidious : for 
he gives their character in the queen, and makes a 
proverb of Punica fides, many ages before it was 
invented. 

■ . Thus I hope, my lord, that I have made good 
my promise, and justified the poet, whatever be^ 
comes of tlie false knight Aiid sure a poet is as 
much privileged to lie, as an ambassador, for the 
honour and interest of his country 3 at least as Sir 
Henry Wotton has defined ". 

Tliis naturally leads me to the defence of the fa- 
mous anachronism, in making JEneaa and Dido con- 
temporaries ; for it is certain, that the hero lived 
almost two hundred years before the building of 
Cartilage. One, who imitates Boccalini *% says that 
Virgil was accused before Apollo for this error. 
The god soon found that he was not able to defend 
his favourite by reason ; for tlie case was clear : he 
therefore gave this middle sentence, that any thing 
might be allowed to his son Virgil, on the account 
of his other merits ; tliat, being a monarch, he had 
a dispensing power, and pardoned him. But . that 
tliis special act of grace might never be drawn into 

i> See hit life by Isaac Walton, prefixed to < Reliqaias Wotto. 
iiianfle.' 

" The author of ' Raggnagli di Faraasso* and ' Secretaria di 
>ApoUo.' 
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example, oir pleaded by his pony saccessors-in jiu> 
tification of their ignorance, he decreed for the fu- 
ture, no poet should presume to make a lady die 
for love two hundred years before her birth, Ta 
moralise this story, Virgil is the Apollo who has this 
dispensing power. His great judgment made the 
laws of poetry; but he never made himself a slave 
to them : chronology, at best, is but a cobweb-law; 
and he broke through it with his weight. They 
who will imitate him wisely, must choose, as he did, 
an obscure and a remote era, where they may in- 
vent at pleasure, and not be easily contradicted. 
Neither he, aor the Romans, had ever read the 
Bible, by which only his false computation of times 
can be made out against him. Tliis S^grais says, 
in his defence, and proves it from his learned friend 
Bochartus, whose letter on this subject he has 
printed at the end of the fourth .£neid ; to which 
I refer your lordship and the reader. Yet the cre- 
dit of Virgil was so great, that he made this fable 
of his own invention pass for an authentic history, 
or at least as credible as any thing in Homer. Ovid 
takes it up after him, even in the same age, and 
makes an ancient heroine of Virgil's new-created 
Dido ; dictates a letterfor her, just before her death, 
to the ungratefiil fugitive : and, very unluckily for 
himself, is for measuring a sword with a man so 
inuch superior in force to him, on the same subject, 
I think I may be judge of this, because I have trans* 
lated both. The famous author of the * Art of 
Love' has notliing of his own : he borrows all from 
a greater master in his ovm profession ; and, which 
is worse, improves nothing which he finds. Natural 
iails him ; and, being forced to his old shifty he hat 
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recourse to ivitticitnu This passes indeed witii 
his soft admirers, and gives him the preference to 
Virgil in their esteem. But let them like for theofr- 
flelves, and not prescribe to odiers ; for omr author 
seeds not their admiratioa. 

The motives that induced Viigil to ' coin tins 
&ble, I have showed afaready ; and have also begun 
to show, that he might make this anachronisray bf 
superseding the mechanic rules of poetry, for tha 
same reason that a monarch may dispense vvith or 
suspend hb own laws, when he folds it necessary so 
to do, especially, if tiiose laws are not altogether 
fondamental. *■ Nothing is to be called a fimlt in 
poetiy, (says Aristotle) but what is against the art} 
therefore, a man may be an admirable poet, with- 
out being an exact cfaronofoger. Shall we dare,, 
continues S^grais, to condemn Virgil for having 
Biade a fiction against the order of time, when w*e 
conmiend Ovid and other poets who made many of 
their fictions against tlie order of nature ? For what 
are the splen^ miracles of the Metamorphoses I 
Yet these are beautifol es they are related, and 
have dso deep learning and instructive my thologieB 
couched under them : but to give, as Virgil does in 
this episode, the original canse of the long wars be- 
twixt Rome and Carthage, to draw troth out of fio* 
tion after so probaUe a manner, with so moch 
beauty, andso nrach for the honour of his country, 
was proper only to the (hvine vnt of Maro ; and 
Tasso, in one of his discourses, admires htm for this 
particularly. It is not lawfiil, indeed, to contradict 
a point of history which is known to all the world; 
as, for example, to make Hannibal and Scipio 
^nutemporarics with Alexander: but^ in the dark 
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j f6 c c! iitt of aDtiqnity, a great poet may and ought 
to ieign such thingB as he finds not there, if they 
•can be hrooght to embellish Ihat sal(|ect yAddi he 
treats. On the other side, the pains and diligence 
of ill poets is but thrown away, when they want 
<he genius to intent and feign agreeably. Bat, if 
the fictions be dehghtfisl (which they always are, 
if they be natural); if they be of a piece; if the 
■beginning, the miditte, and the end, be in their dua 
places, and artfiiUy united to each other; such 
works can never fail of their deserved success* 
And such is Viigil's episode of Dido and .£tteas ; 
where tiie sourest cratic most acknowledge, that^ 
if he had deprived his JEaitiA of so great an oma- 
meiit, because hefoutad no traces of it in antiquity^ 
he had avoided their unjust censure, but had want- 
jed one of the greatest beauties of lus poem. I 
shall say more of this in the next article of then 
xrharge against him ; which is, want of invention. In 
the meantime, I may affirm, in honour of thb epi» 
sode, that it is not only now esteemed the most 
pleasing entertainment of the ^Ineis, but was so 
accounted in his own age, and before it was mel- 
loiifed into that reputation which time has giveji it ; 
for which I need produce no other testimony than 
that of Ovid^ las contemporary — 

Nee l^^ur pars ullamagis.de corporsioto^ 
Quam Ron legUimofcederejiatctus amor-^ 

where, by the way^ you may observe, my lord, thai 
Ovidf in those words, Non legfUimofigdere jwtctus 
amoTy v»ll by no means allow it to be a lawful mar 
nage betwixt Dido and .Sneas, He was in banish 
ment when he wrgyte those venes, which I dta 
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'Wtaicb nnikes this accotation look so strange at toe- 
first sight, is, Hiat he has borrowed so many thing» 
from Homer, ApoUonins Rhodtiis, and others who 
preceded lum. Bat, in the first place, if inven- 
tion is to be taken in so stnet a sense, tliat the 
flOAtter of a poem mnst be wholly new, sind that in 
ail its parts y then Scidiger hath made ont, saitii 
S^grais, that the history of Troy was no more the 
invention of Homer, than of Vi^^ There was not 
an old woman, or ala»st a child, bat had it in their 
months, before the Greek poet or bis friends di- 
gested it into this admirable order in which we 
fead it. At this rate, as Solomon halh told va^ 
there is nothing new beneath the sun. Who then 
can pass for an inventor, if Homer, as well as 
Virgil, mnst be deprived of that s^ory? Is Ver- 
sailles the less a new buiidingi because the archi- 
tect of that palace hath imitated others whibh were 
bnilt before it^ Walls, doors, and windows, apart- 
ments, offices, rooms of convemence and magnifi- 
cence, are in all great houses. So descriptions, 
figures, fiibles, and the rest, must be in all heroic 
poems : they are the common materials of poetry, 
fiimished from tlie magazine of nature ; every poet 
iiath as much rig^t to them^ as every man hatb to 
air or water. 

QuidproJdbetis aquas 7 XJms cemmufiis aquarum est. 

But the argument of fiie work, that is to say, its 
principal action, the economy and disposition of 
it — these are the things which ^stinguish copies 
from originals. The poet, who borrows nothing 
firom others, is yet to be bom ; he and tlie Jews* 
will come together. There areparlt of 
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41k JEnS^f yMdi Tesemble some fMrta both of the 
Ilias md of the Odysses : as, for example, MwtA 
descended into bell, and Ulysses bad been there 
before hkn : ifineas loved Dtdo^ and Ulysses loved 
Calypso. In few words, Yirg»l hath imitated 
Homer'S' Odysses in his first six books; and, in hia 
six last, the Bias. Bat from hence can we infer 
that the two]N>ets write the same lustory ? Is there 
BO invention in some other parts of Virgirs .£neis ? 
The disposition of so Bumy various matters, b not 
that his own? Fh>m wliat book of Homer had 
Virgil his episode of Nisns and Enryalns, of Me- 
centlus and Lausns? FVom whence did he borrow 
bis design of bringing JEneas into Italy ? of estab- 
lisidng tlie Roman empire on the foundations of a 
Trojan colony ? to say nothing of the honour her 
did his patron, not only in his descent from Venus, 
bat in making him so like her in his best features, 
tbat the goddess might have mistaken Augustas for 
her son. He had indeed the story from common 
ftme, as Homer had his from the Egyptian priest* 
ess4 EmadAm gemetrix was no more unknown to 
liocretias, than to him. Bat Lucretius taught him 
not to form his hero, to give him piety or valour for 
bis manners, and both in so eminent a degree, that 
baring done what was possible for man to save hia 
king and country, his mother was forced to appear 
to him, and restrain his fbry, which harried him to 
death in their revenge. But the poet made hii 
piety more soecessful ; he brought off Ins father 
and his son ; and his gods witnessed to his devo* 
tion, by potting themselves under his protection, 
to be repkiced by him in their promised Italy. 
INeitlier die inventioo nor the condnct of this groik 
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action were owing to Homer, or any other poet. 
It i8 one thing to copy, and another thing to imitate 
from nature. Tlie copier is . that semie imitator, 
to whom Horace gives no better a name than that 
of animal ; he will not so mnch as allow him to be a 
man. Raphael imitated nature ; they who copy 
one of Rapbaers pieces, imitate but him: for his 
work is their original. They translate him as I do 
Virgil ; and ^1 as short of him, as I of Virgil... 
There is a kind of invention in the imitation of 
Raphael ; for. though the thing was in nature, yet 
the idea of it was his own. Ulysses travelled ; so 
did ^neas: but neither of them were the first 
travellers ; for Cain went into the land of Nod, be- 
fore tliey were bom : and neitlier of the poets ever 
heard of such a man. If Ulysses had been killed at 
Troy, yet iEneas must have gone to sea, or he 
could never have arrived in Italy. But the designs 
of tlie two poets were as different as the courses of 
their heroes : one went home, and the otlier sought 
a home. To return to my first similitude — Sup« 
pose Apelles and Raphael had each of them, painted 
a burning Troy ; might not the modern painter 
have succeeded 9s well as the ancient, tltough 
neither of them had seen the town on fire P for the 
draughts of both were taken from tlie ideas which 
they had of nature. Cities had been burnt, before 
either of them were in being. But, to close tlie 
simile as I began it ; tliey would not luive designed 
it after the same manner: Apelles would have dis* 
tinguished Pyrrhus from the rest of all the Gre* 
cian9, and showed him forcing his entrance into 
Priam's palace ; there he had set him in the fairest 
li|;ht| and given liim the chief place of all hisfij^nres ; 
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because he was a Grecian, and be would do liDnour 
to his country. Raphael, who was an Italian, and 
descended from the Trojans, would have made 
iEneas the hero of his piece \ and perhaps not 
with his father on his back, his son in one hand, his 
bundle of godi in the other, and bis wife following, 
(for an act of piety is not half so graceful in i| pic- 
ture, as an act of courage.) He would have rather 
drawn him killing Andrc^eos, or some other, hand 
to band ; and the blaze of the iires should have 
darted full upon'his face, to make him conspicuous 
amongst his Trojans. This, I think, is a just com- 
parison betwixt the two poets, in tlie conduct of 
their several designd* Virgil cannot be said to 
copy Homer : the Grecian had only the advantage 

. of writing first If it be urged, that I have granted 
» resemblance in some parts ; yet therein Virgil 

. has excelled him. For, what are the tears of Ca- 
lypso for being left, to tiie fury and death of Dido ? 
^liere is there the whole process of her passion, 
and all its violent efiects, to be found, in the lan- 
guishing episode of the Odysses? If this be a 
copy, let the critics show us the same dispositions, 
features, or colouring, in their original. The like 

. may be said of the descent to hell, which was not 
of Homer's invention neither: he had it from the 
story of Orpheus and Eorydice. But to what end 
did Ulysses make that journey P ^ocas undertook 
it by the express commandment of his father's 
ghost : there he was to show him alllhe succeeding 
heroes of bis race, and, next to Romulus (mark, if 

. you please, the address of Virgil), his own patroQ, 
Augustus Csesar. Anchises was likewise to instruct 
liim hew to manage the Italian war^ and how to 
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•OBcliide it wilh hoDonr ; that is, in other ivord^ 
fo lay the fomidatioiis of that onpire wliich Ah- 
gostus ifas to govern. Hiis is the noble invention 
•four author ; hat it hath been copied by so many 
aqpipost danbers, that now it is grown Ailsome,^ 
latiier by their want of skilly than by the eommon- 



In the last place, I may safely grant, that, by 
reading Homer, YirgU was taught to imitate his in- 
vention-— that is, to imitate like him; which is no 
more than if a pamter studied Raphael^ that her 
might learn to design after his manner. Andthna 
I might imitate Virgil, if I ware capable of writing 
a heroic poem,, and yet the indention be my own : 
but I should endeavour to avoid a servile eopying. 
I would not give^^tfae same story imder other names, 
with the sune characters^ in the same order, and 
with the same sequel, for every common reader to 
ftMl me out at tiie first sight for a plagiary, and eiy, 
' This I read before in Virgil, in a better language, 
and in better verse.' This is like Merry An- 
drew on the low rope, copymg lubberly the sane 
tricks which his master is so deztrously performing 
on the high. 

I will trouble your lordship but with one oljec- 
tion more, which I know not whether foimd in Le 
Fdvre, or Valais ; but I. am sure I have read it in 
another French critic '^, whom I will not name, be- 
cause I think it is not much for his reputation. 
Virgil, in the heat of action — suppose, for example^ 
in describing the fury of his hero in a battle, whoD 
he it endeavouring to raise our concernments to 

i< X. Dmiw. 
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the highest pitch — ^tmms thort on Ae sodden iotxr 
jome similitude, which dtvertBy say tiiey, your attea- 
tioD from the main Sttbject^and mispeDds it on some 
ladvial image. He poors c(4d water inti»ti>ecsUdroB, 
when his bosiaess is to make it b<riL 

lliis accosationis general^agairnkt all who woohi 
be thoaght heroic poets ; but I think it touches 
Tirgil less than any. He is toe great a master of 
his art, to make a biet which may so easily be hit 
Similitudes, as I have said, are not for tragedy, 
which is all violent, and vi^ere the passions are in 
a perpetnal ferment ; for thero they deaden where 
Ihey shoold ammate; they are not of the nature of 
dialogoe^ unless, in comedy : a metaplior is almost 
all the stage can suffer, vriiich is a kind of simiii- 
tttde comprehended m a word. But this figure has 
. a contrary effect in heroic poetry ; there it is em- 
ployed to raise the admiration, winch is its proper 
business : and achniration is not of so violent a na- 
tore as fear or hope, compassion or horror, or any 
concernment we can have for such or such a per- 
son on the stage. Not but I confess that simili- 
tudes and descriptions, when drawn into an un- 
reasonable length, must needs nauseate the reader* 
Once, I remember, and but once, Virgil makes a 
similitude of fourteen Ikies ; and his description of 
Fame is about tlie same number. He is blained 
for both ; and I doubt not but he would have con- 
tracted them, hsKl be lived to have reviewed his 
vfork ; but iaults are no precedents* This I have 
observed of bis similitudes in general, that they 
are not placed (as our unob^erving critics tell us) in 
the heat of any action, but commonly in its decUn- 
iotg;. When be has wanned us in his description m 
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.much as possibly he cm, then, lest that warmth 
should languish, he renews it by some apt simili- 
tude, wliich illustrates his subject, and yet palls 
Dot his audience. I need give your lordship but 
one example of this kind, and leave the rest to 
your observation, when next yon review the whole 
^nei's in the origmal, unblemished by my mde 
translation. It is in ' the first book ; where the 
.poet describes Neptune composing the ocfBan, on 
.which .£olus liad raised a tempest without his 
permission. He had already chidden the rebeilioiis 
winds for obeying the commands of their usurping 
master ; he had warned them from the sea ; he 
had beaten down the billows with his mace, dis- 

■ polled the clouds, restored the sunshine, while 
Triton and Cymothoe were heaving the ships from 
off the quicksands, beibre the poet would offer at 
a similitude for illustration : 

Ac, veluti magno in populo ctifn sape coorta e§i 
Seditio, saivitque animis ignobik vulgus, 
Jamquefaces et saxa volant : furor arma ministrat; 
Turn, pieiategraHsem ac meritis'siforte virttm quern 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant : 
Jlle regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet : 
Sic cunctus pelagieeciditfragor:€cquorapogtqtutm 
Prospiciens genitor, cceloque invectus aperio, 
Flectit equos, currHque volans dot lora secundo. 

This is the first similitude which Virgil makes in 
this poem, and one of the longest in the whole : lor 
wliich reason I the rather cite it. While the storm 
was in its fury, any allusion had been improper : 

■ for the poet could have compared it to nothing 
more impetuous than itself > consequently he coukl 
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tiftve made no illustration, tf he could have illus- 
trated, it had been an ' ambitious ornament' out 
of season, and would have diverted our concern- 
ment : nuncy non erat his loeus ; and therefore he 
deferred it to its proper place. 

These are the criticisms of most tnoment which 
have been made against the ^neis by the ancients 
tr moderns. As for the particular exceptions 
ligainst this or that passage, Macrobius dnd Pon- 
tanns have answered them already. If I desired to 
appear more learned than I am, it had been as easy 
for me to have taken their objections and solutions, 
as it is for a country parson to take the expositions 
6f the fathers out of Junius and Tremeflius, and 
not to have named the authors from whence I hsA 
ihem : for so Ruaeus (otherwise a most judicious 
Commentator on Virgil's works) has nsed Pontanus, 
his greatest benefactor; of whom he is very silent; 
and I do liot remember that he once cites him. 

What follows next, is no objection ; for that im- 
plies a ^ult : and it had be^n hone in Virgil, if he 
had extended the time of his action beyolid a year. 
At least Aristotle has set no precise Umits to it. 
Homer's, we know, was within two months: Tasso^ 
I am sure, exceeds not a summer ; and if I ex- 
amiifed him, perhaps he might be reduced into a 
much less compass. Bossu leaves it doubtAil 
whether Virgil's action were within the year, or 
took up some months beyond it. Indeed, the whole 
dispute is of no more concernment to the common 
reader, than it is to a ploughman, whether Februaf]^ 
this year had twenty-eight or twenty-nine days in 
it. But, for the satisfoction of the more curious 
(of Wliich number I am ^ure yqilr lordship is one), 

VOL. 11. B 
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I will translate what I think convenient out of S^* 
grais, whom perhaps you have not read : for he has 
made it highly probable, that the action of the 
/Eneis began in the spring, and was not extended 
beyond the autumn. And we have known cam- 
paigns that have begun sooner, and have ended 
hter. 

Ronsard, and the rest whom S^gnds names, who 
are of opinion that the action of this poem takes 
up almost a year and half, ground their calcula- 
tion thus. Anchises died in Sicily at the end of 
winter, or beginning of the spring, ^neas, im- 
mediately after the interment of his father, puts to 
sea for Italy. He is surprised by the tempest de- 
scribed in the beginning of the first book ; and 
there it is tliat the scene of the poem opens, and 
where the action must commence. He is driven 
by this storm on tlie coasts of Afric : he stays at 
Carthage all that summer and almost all the winter 
following ; sets sail again for Italy just before the 
beginning of the spring; meets with contrary winds, 
and makes Sicily the second time. This part of 
the action completes the year. Then he celebrates 
the anniversary of his father's funeral, and shortly 
after arrives at Cums ; and from thence his time is 
taken up in lus first treaty with Latinus, the overture 
of the war, the siege of his camp by Tumus, his 
going for succours to relieve it, his return, the rais- 
ing of the siege bv the first battle, the twelve days* 
truce, the second battle, the assault of Laurentom, 
and the single fight wiUi Tumus ; fdl which, tliey 
say, cannot take up Jess than four or five montlis 
Bfiore ; by which accoupt, we cannot suppose the 
entire action to be contained in a much less ^ow* 
pass than a year and bal( • 
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S^gnis reck<n» another way ; and bu computa- 
ition is not condemned by the learned Rnsaeus; 
.who compiled and published the commentaries on 
onr poet, which we call the Danphin's Virgil. 

He allows the time of the year when Ancbises 
.died to be in the latter end of winter, or the begin- 
ning of the spring ; he acknowledges, that, when 
iEneas is first seen at sea afterwards, and is driven 
by the tempest on the coast of Afric, is the time 
when the action is uatnrally to begin; he confesses, 
ftirther, that ^neas left Carthage in the latter end 
of winter ; for Dido teJls him in express terms, 
4S an argonient for his longer stay, 

Qumetiam hibemo mQliria $idere classem. 

But, whereas Ronsard's followers suppose, tha^ 
when .£nea8 had buried his lather, he set sail im*^ 
mediately for Italy (though the tempest drove him 
on the coast of CarthageX S^grais will by no means 
allow that supposition, but thinks it much more 
probable that he remained in Sicily till the midst 
of July, or the beginning of August ; at which time 
he places the first appearance of his hero on the 
sea; and there opens the action of the poem. 
From which beginning, to the death of TomiiSy 
which concludes the action, there need not bo 
supposed above ten months of intermediate time s 
ibr, ' arriving at Carthage in the hitter end of sum- 
mer, staying there the vrinter following, departing 
thence in the veiy beginning of the spring, making 
a short abode in Sicily the second time, landing in 
Italy, and making tiie war, may be reasonably 
judged the business but of ten months. To tliis 
ib« RontardiMM replyi that having been for seven 
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years before in quest of Italy, and liamg no lAore 
to do in Sicily than to inter his fatber-'^after 
that office was performed, what remained for hiiii, 
]but, without delay, to pursue his first adventure? 
To which S^grais ansiilrers, that the obsequies of 
bis father, according to the rites of the Greeks 
and Romans, would detain hiin for many days ; that 
a longer time must be taken up in the refitting of 
bis ships after so tedious a voyage, and in refrediing 
bis weath^'-beaten soldiers on a friendly coast, 
lliese indeed are but suppositions on both sides : 
yet those of S^grais seem bettier grounded : for 
jthe feast of Dido, when 6he entertained iEneas 
fint, has the appearance of a summer's night, which 
seems already almost ended, when he begins hi^ 
atory ; therefore the love was made in autumn : the 
bunting followed properly when the heats of Uiat 
fcorcfaing country were declining: the winter was 
passed in jMlity, as the season a^d their love re- 
quired ; and be left her in the latter end of winter, 
as is already proved. This opinioti is fortified by 
^e arrival of ^neas at the mouth of Tiber ; whidi 
piarks the season of the spring ; that season being 
perfectly described by the singing of the birds sa- 
luting the dawn, and bf the beauty of the place, 
arliich the poet seems to have painted expressly in 
^he seventh iEneid : 

Aurora in roseisfiilgehat luiea bigU : 
Cum verUi pa8uere»- 



' Varus f circumque supraquCf 
Assueta ripis volucres, etflvmitda tUveOf 
Mtkera muUebant catUu* 

The remainder of the action feqwed but tbraa 
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liioiitbs more : for, ytben iEneai went for inccoar 
to tbe Tvscaos, he foinid their army in a readuMfs 
to march, and wanting only a commander ; so that, 
according to this calcoUition, the Unci's takes not 
np aboye a year complete, and may be compre« 
hepded in less compass. 

This, amongst other circumstances treated mor^ 
at large by S^grais, agrees with the rising of Oriouy 
wlasih caused tbe tempest described in tbe begiii' 
Ding of the first book. By some passages in the 
Pastorals, but more particularly in the Georgics, 
our poet 18 found to be an exact astronomer,accord^ 
ing to the knowledge of that age. Now Ilioneua 
(whom Virgil twice employs in embassies, as the 
best speaker of the Trojans) attributes tluit tem^ 
pest to Orion, in his speech to Dido, 

Cum, 9ubito ttssurgew fluctu, nifnbosus Ortou'^ 

He moat mean either the heliacal or adivonieai 
rking of that sign. The heliacal rising of a cob- 
•teHation is when it comes from under the rays of 
the. sun, and begins to appear before day4ight : the 
vebvonical rising, on the contrary, is when it ap* 
pears at the close of day, and in opposition to the. 
sim*8 diurnal course. 

The heliacal rising of Orion is at present conk 
puted to be about the sixth of July ; and about 
Hoit time it is, that he either causes or presage* 
tempests on the seas. 

S^grnis has observed fiirther, that when Anna 
counsels Dido to stay £neas during tbe winter^ 
she speaks also of Orion-^ 

Ihm pelogo 4fst9v^ hum^f et oguofuf Oft«v 
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If ttenlbre IlioiieiB, accordiiig to oar supposition/ 
nodeistaod the beliaca] rising of Orion, Anna most 
mean the achronical, wtncli tiie different epithets 
given to tiiat constellaftion seem to raaniiest Ilio^ 
neus calls faim atniMat; Anna, aqmotus. He it 
tempestuoos in tbe snmmer, when he rises'heUaeal* 
ly ; and ndny in the winter, when he rises achroni- 
cally. Your lordship will pardon me for the fre-^' 
qnent repetition of these cant words, wfaidi I 
eonld not avoid in this abbreviation of S^nus, who, 
X think, deserves no little commendation in this 
new criticism. 

I have yet a word or two to say of Virgil's ma- 
diines, from my own observation of thom. He 
has inutated those of Homer, but not copied them^ 
It vras established, long before his time, in the 
Roman religion as well as in the Greek, that there 
were gods ; and both nations, for the most par^ 
worshipped the same deities : as did also the Tro- 
ians, from whom the Rmnans, I suppose, would ra^ 
ther be thonc^t to derive the rites of their religion, 
than from -the Grecians ; becanse they thooght 
themselves descended from them. Each of those 
gods bad his proper office, and the chief of them 
their particular attendants. Thus Jupiter had in 
propriety Ganymede and Mercofy, and Juno had 
Iris. It was not for Virgil then to create new 
ministers : he must take ykbat he found in his reli- 
gion. It cannot therefore be said that he borrowed 
them from Homer, any more than ApoUo,Diana,and 
the rest, whom he uses as he finds occasion for them* 
as the Grecian poet did : but he invents the ecear 
sions for which be uses them. Venus, after the de- 
struetion*of Troy, had gained Neptune entirely- to 
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her party : therefore we find him busy in the begin- 
ning of the .£neis, to calm the tempest raised by 
JEolns, and aftcrwajrds conducting tlie Trojan fleet 
to Cumse in safety, with the loss only of tlieirpilot^ 
for whom he bargains. I name those two examples 
(amongst a hundred which I omit), to prove that 
YirgiJ, generally speaking, employed Lis machines 
in performing those tilings which migiit possibly 
have been done witiiout them. What more fre 
qnent tlian a storm at sea, upon the rbing of Oiion? 
What wonder, if, amongst so many ships, there 
should one be overset, which was commanded by 
Orontes ; though half the winds had not been there 
which £olu8 employed? Might not Palinums, with- 
out a miracle, fiill asleep, and drop into the sea ; 
having been overwearied with watching, and secure 
of a quiet passage, by his observation of the skies? 
At least ^neas, who knew nothing of the machine 
of Somnus, takes it plainly in this sense : 

O fiimum etelo et 'pelago confise sereno, 
Nuduain ignot&, PalinureyjacebU orenA. 

Bat machines sometimes are specious things to 
amuse the reader, and give a colour of probability 
to things otherwise incredible. And, besides, it 
sootlied the vanity of the Romans, to find the gods 
so visibly concerned in all the actions of their pre« 
decessors. We, who are better taught by our re- 
ligion, yet own every wonderful accident, which 
beials us for the best, to be brought to pass by 
some special providence of Almighty God, and by 
the care of guardian angels : and from hence I might 
infer^ that no heroic poem can be writ on the Epu 
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cureao priaciples; which I could easily d^oi^ 
viratCf if there were need to prove k, or I had 
leisure. 

Whep Venps opens the eyes of her son ^nea^^ 
to behold the gods who combated against Troy ip 
Hiat falal night when it was surprised, we share th^ 
pleasure of that glorious vision (which Tasso hat 
npt ill copied in the sacking of Jerusalem). But 
the Gfreeks had done their business ^ though neither 
Neptune, Jupo, nor Pidlas, had given them their 
divine assistance. The most crude machine which 
Virgil uses, is in the epipode of CamiUa^ wh^re Opis,. 
by thie command of her mistress, kiUs Arun^. The 
ne:(]t is ip the twelfth JEneid,. where Venus cui'es> 
her son iEpeas. Qnt, in the Ia9t of these, the poet, 
was driyen to a necessity ; for Tumus was to be 
•Iain that very day ; apd ^eas, wounded as h^ 
was, could pot have engaged him in single combat, 
unless his hurt had been miraculously healed. And 
the poet had considered, that the dittany which she 
brought from Crete* cooid not haye wrought s» 
speedy an eiect, without the juic« of ambrosia, 
which she mingled with it. After all,, that his ma- 
chine might not seem too violent, we see the. b^t> 
limping after Tiirnus. The wound waf skinned > 
but the strength of his thigh was not restored. Bui 
what reason had our author to wound JEneas at s» 
critical a time? and how came the cuisses to be 
worse tempered than tlie rest of his armour^ which 
was all vmiught by Vqlcan apd bis journeymen? 
These difficulties are not easily to ba solved, with- 
out confe^ing that Virgil had not life enough to 
obrrect his work ; though he had reviewed it, and 
lonnd those enoxs^ which be resolved to-mepd i bul^ 
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being prevented by deatb, and not willing to leave 
■n imperfect vrork behind him, he ordained, by bis 
last testament, that his .£neis should be burned.' 
As for the death of Aruns, who was shot by a god-* 
dess ; the machine was not altogether so outrageous^ 
as the pounding Mars and Venus by the sword of 
Piomede. Two divinities, one would have thought,, 
might have pleaded their prerogative of iropassibi* 
lity, or at least not have been wounded by any 
mortal hand; beside that the ix^e which they shed^ 
vas so very like our common blood, that it was not 
to be distinguished from it, but only by tlie name* 
and colour. As for what Horace says in his * Art 
of Poetry f that no machines are to be used, unles* 
•n some extraordinftfy occasion. 

Nee deta iMUrsUy fusi digtnu vindice nodus^^ 

l^t rule is to be applied to the theatre, of whirli 
he is then speaking, and means no more than this y 
HxAt when die knot of the play is to be untied, and. 
no other way is left for making the discovery — then ^ 
and not otherwise, let a god descend upon a rope, 
and clear the business to the audience ; but this has 
i|0 relation to tlie machines which are used in an 
epic poem. 

In the last place, for the Dira, or flying pesty 
which, flapping on the shield of Tumus, and flut- 
tering about his head, disheartened him in the duel, 
and presaged to him his approaching death, I might' 
have placed U more properly amongst the objec- 
tions ; ibr the critics, who lay want of courage to 
the charge of Virgil's hero, quote this passage as » 
main proof of their assertion. They say our author 
had not only secured him before the dueli but alse^ 
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in the lieginning of it, had given him the advantaj^ 
in impenetrable arms, and in his sword (for that of 
Tumus was not his own, which was forged by Vul- 
can for bis father, but a weapon which he had 
snatched in haste, and by mistake, belonging to hit 
charioteer Metiscus) ; that, after all this, Jupiter, 
who was partial to tiie Trojan, and distmstfnl of 
the event, (though he had hung tlie balance, and 
given it a jog of his hand to weigh down Tnmos,) 
thought convenient to give the Fates a collateral 
security, by sending the screech-owl to discourage 
him : for which they quote these words of Tirgil : 

NoH me tuafertida terrent 



DictUfferox: dt me terrent, et JupUer ko9iiSm 

In answer to which, I say, that this machine is 
one of those which tlie poet uses only for ornament, 
and not out of necessity. Nothing can be more 
beautiful or more poetical than his description of tiie 
three Dirae, or the setting of the balance, which our 
Milton has borrowed from him, but employed to a 
different end: for first he makes God Almighty set 
the scales for St. Gabriel and Satan, when he knew 
no combat was to follow ; then he makes the Good 
Angel's scale descend, and the Devil*^ monnt, quite 
contrary to Virgil, if I have translated the three 
irerses according to my author^ 



Jupiter ipu dmat aqwato exambu lmee$ 
Snstinet ; et faia impmiit diveran dMonan : 
Quemdamnet labor, et quo vergatpandere letkum^ 

for I have taken these words, quern damnet labor, m 
the sense which Virgil gives them in another place— 
damnabit tu quoque voiio^—to signify a prosperous 
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^vent. Yet I dare not condemn so great a genius 
as Milton : for I am much mistaken if he alludes 
not to the text in Daniel, where Belshazzar was put 
into the balance, and found too light This is di« 
gression ; and I return to my subject. I said above, 
that these two machines of the balance and the 
Dira were only ornamental, and that the success 
of the duel had been the same without them : for 
when iEneas and Tumus stood fronting each other 
before the altar, Tumus looked dejected, and hui 
colour faded in fats ^ce, as if he desponded of the 
victory before the fight ; and not only he, but all 
his party, when the strength of the two clmmpions 
was judged by the proportion of their limbs, con- 
cluded it was impar fntgna, and that their chieif waS 
over-matched; whereupon Jntuma (who was of tiie 
same opinion) took this opportunity to bredt the 
treaty and renew the war. Juno herself had plainly 
told the nymph beforehand, that her brother was 
tofig^t 

In^^aribusfaiis, nee dSs nee viribut aquia; 

x 

so that there was no need of an apparition to fright 
'I\imus : he had the presage within himself of his 
impending destiny. The Dira only served to con- 
firm him in his first opinion, that it was his destiny 
to die in the ensuing combat : and in this sense are 
those words of Virgil to be taken, 

N(m me tuafenida terrent 



Dicta, ferox: di me terreniy et Jupiter hwHs, 

< I doubt not but the adverb 30lum is to be under- 
stood : * It is not your [threats] only that give me 
coBcemmeat ; but I find also, by this portent^ 
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that Jupiter is my enemy:' for Tumiu ^^ Before, 
^hen his first sword ^as broken, till his sister sap- 
plied him with a better; which indepd he could not 
use, becaqse iEneas kept him at 9 distance with hif 
spear. I wonder Ruaeus saw not this, where he 
charges his author so unjustly,^ for giving Tumiis a 
second sword to no purpose. How could he fi|ste* 
a blow, or make a thrust, when he was not suffered 
to approach P Besides, the chief entmd of the Dira 
was to warn Juturna from the field : for she could 
have brought the thariot again, when she saw hev 
broths worsted in the duel. | might further add, 
that Mne^B was so eager of the fi^t, that he leH 
the city, i^ow almost in his possession, to decide his 
quarrel with Tumns by the sword : whereas Tumos 
had manifestly declined the com,bat, and suffered 
his sister to convey him as far from the reach of his 
enemy as she could — I say, not only suffered her, 
but consented to it; for it is pl^in h^ knew her, by 
these words : 

aoror, et dudum agntuci, cvm prima ptr arfem 
Feedjera turb&stif teque htec in bellu dedisti ; 
Et nunc necqmdquamfallis dea. 

1 have dwelt so long on this subject, that I mns^ 
contract what I have to say in reference to my 
translation ; unless I would swell my preface iqto ^ 
volume, and make it formidable to your lordship, 
when you see so many pages yet behind. And in- 
deed what I have already written, either in justifi- 
cation or praise of Virgil, is against myself, for pre- 
suming to copy, in my coarse English, the thoughts 
and beautiful expressions of this inimitabie poet, 
who flourished in am age when his language, ^a^ 
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Ibroogfat to ite last perfectioti, fbr which it was par- 
tlciihirly 0win$ to him and Horace. I Will give 
your lordship my opinion, that those two friends 
had consulted each other's judgment, wherein they 
should endeaf our to excel ; and they seem to have 
jMtched on propriety of thou^t, elegance of words, 
and harmony of numbers. According to this model, 
Horace writ his Odes and Epodes : for his Satires 
and Epistles, bdng intended wholly for instruction^ 
Fequired another style — 

Ornari res ipta negai^ contatta doceri — 

ind tfaei'efore, as hfe hitaself professes, arfe sefttm 
firvpwrtLy nearer prose than verse. But Virgil, who 
never attempted the lyric verse, is every where ele- 
gant, sweet, and flowing in his hexameters. Hit 
words are not only chosen, bat the places in which 
he ranks them for the sound. He Who removes 
tiiein iW>m the station wherein their tiiiuter set 
them, spoils the harmony. What he says of the 
Stbyrs profihecies, may be as ptoperly applied to 
every word of bis ; they must be read in order as 
they li6 ; the least breiith discoitipoSes Ifiem, and 
somewhat of their divinity is lost I cannot boasl 
tint I have been thus exact in my verseS ; but I 
have endeavoured to follow tiie example of my 
master, and am the ^rst Englishman, pertiaps, wlio 
made it his design to Copy him in his numbers, hi^ 
Choice of Words, and his placing them for the sweet- 
ness of the sound.* On this last consideration, t 
have Shuhned the easuta as mndi as possibly I 
toiuld : for, wherever that is nsed, it gives a rough- 
ness to the v^rfte; of whifeh we Can have little n^ 
hi A liibgaage Wfaicih is ovcrsthdted with cohsonants. 
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Bnt, nobis non licet esse tarn disei*H8, at least If 
ive study to refine our numbers. I have long had 
hy the the materials of an English * PresodiUy con- 
taining all the mechanical rules of Yersification, 
wherein I have treated, with some exactness, of the 
feet, the quantities, and the pauses. The French 
and Italians know nothing of the two first ; at least 
their best poets have not practised them. As for 
Ihe pauses, Malherbe first brought them into France 
within this last century : and we see how they adorn 
thdr Alexandrines. But, as Virgil propounds a 
dddle, which he leaves unsolved-^ 

Die, quUms in terris, inscripti ntnmna regum 
Nascantur fiores ; et Phyllida solus habeto — 

80 1 will give your lordship another, and leave the 
exposition of it to your acute judgment. I am 
Aure there are few who make verses, have observ- 
ed the sweetness of tliese two lines in Coopers 
HUl: 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 

dull; 
Strong without rage: without o*erflowing,fiill '^— 

and there are yet fewer who can find the reason of 
that sweetness. I have given it to some of my 
firiends in conversation*, and Hiey have allowed the 
critieism to be just. Bat, since the evil of ^Use 
quantities is difilcult to ht cured in any modem 

li S^ott of Afnw«tl well obseirvds, that Dryflen praised tlioe 
Ihin, and then every body praised them. Tbet« it a dUqdiiltidB 
oa them by Hngfaes, an csiay hy Say, and Dr. J<»biMtai hodovrei 
tbem wit& lamOt commendation: yet tbe linea ia-qucation are 
eqaalled in sweetoeu by many handreds in onr langoage, wiittHi 
both before and since. Critical Essays, 1785. 
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hnif^age; since the Frendi aad the Italhrns, a* 
Mrell as we, are yet igitorant what feet are to be used 
in heroic poetry; since I have not strictly obserred 
those rules myself, which I can teach others ; since 
I pret^nd to no dictatorship among my fellowpoeta ) 
since, if I should instruct some of them to make 
• well-numing verses, they want genius to give them 
strength as well as sweetness ; and^ above all, since 
your lordship has advised me not to publish that 
litUc which I know, I look on your coni«sel as your 
eonimand, whiclil shall observe inviolably, till you 
shall please to revoke it, and leave me at liberty 
to make. my thoughts public. In tlie meantime, 
that I may arrogate nothing to myself, I most acf 
knowledge that Virgil in l^in, and Spenser in Eng- 
lish, luive been my masters. ' SpeMr fass also 
given me the boldness to make use sometimes 'of 
his Alexandrine line, which we cally though hnproi 
perly, the Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley lias often 
employed it in his odes. It. adds a certain nvgesty 
to the verse, when it is used with Judgment, and 
stops the sense from overflowing into another line« 
Formerly the French, like us, ami the Italians, had 
but five feet, or ten syllables, in their heroic verse; 
but, since Ronsard's time, (as I suppose) they found 
their tongue too we^k to support tlieir epic poetry^ 
witliout the addition of another foot. That indeed 
had given it somewliat of the run and measure of a 
trimeter^ but it runs with more activity than 
strength : their language is not strung with sinews, 
like our English: it has tlie nimbleness of a grey- 
bonndy but not the bulk and body of a masti|^. Our 
men ami our verses overbear them by their wei<rht; 
and Pondere, non numer0,is the British motto. The 

VOL. II. ¥ 
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Frofioh'have 8«t «p pwity for tiie staadkuxl of tiieir 
Umguaige ; and a mascHUne vigour is tiiat of ours* 
Like tiieir tongue, is liie genios of tbeir poets, light 
and trifliag in comparison of the Bnn^Ush; more 
proper fbr sonnets, madrigalfl, and olegies, tiiaa 
heroic pot^.- The tum^on tfaoaghto and words is 
Iheir chief talent ; bat the epie poeii» is too stalely 
to receive those little ornaments. The painters 
draw their nymphs in thki and' akt hobiti : but 
the weight of gold and of embroidenes is reserved 
for queens and goddesses. Virgil is nevei* frequent 
in tliose turns, like Ovid ; but much more sparing 
ot them in his JEskeisy than |n his Pustorato and 
Geofgies: 

IgnMcenda qwidemj tcirent si ignose^i^ manes. 

That torn is beautiftt] indeed ; but he employs it 
in the story of Orpheus and Euvychee, not in his 
great poem. I have used that Iteence in his ilSneis 
sometimes : but I own it asmy fault. It was given 
to those mho understand no better. It is like 
Ovid*s 

Semivirumque hotemy semibcvemqve virmm. 

The poet (bund it before his critics, but it was a 
darling sin, whkfa he would not be persuaded to 
reform. The want of genius, of which f have ac- 
^sed the French, is laid to their char^ by one of 
their own great authors, tiiougli I have fbrgotten his 
name, and where I read it. If rewards could make 
good poets, their great master'^ has not been want^ 
iog en his part in his bountiful encouragements : 

>s looii Uie foorteenlli. 
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fbf he 19 wise eneugb to imitate Angntos, if be 
had a Miuro. The triumvir and proseriber ha<l 
descended to as in a more bideoos form than they 
■ow appear, if the emperor had not taken care to 
make iViends of bim and Horace. I confess, the 
banishment of Ovid was a blot in his escotcfaeon ; 
yet he was only banished ', and who knows bat his 
erkne was capital, and tlien his exile was a favour > 
Ariosto, who, with all his faults, most be acknow- 
ledged a great poet, has pnt these words into the 
month of an evangelist ^ -, bat whether fliey will 
ptm for Gospel now, I cannot tdl : 

N&nfk H aanto ni benigno Anguita^ 
Come la tvba di VirgUio SHona, 
L'haver hofcuto in poesia bmn giuto^ 
La froscjiitiane taigua gli perdona* 

B«k heroic poetry is not «f die growth of Fraaee, 
■» it nii^t be of England, if it were cultivated. 
Spenser wanted only to Imve read the ndes of 
BoBsa ; fyr ao man was ever bora with a greater 
gedins, or had more kaowledge to support it. Bat 
tiie poformanoe of tiie French is not equal to their 
akill; and hitherto we have wanted skill to perform 
better. S6giuis, whose prefiice is so wonderftilly 
good, yet is wholly destitute of elevation ; though 
his version- is much better than that of the two 
brothers, or any of the rest who have attempted 
Virgil. Hanmbal Caro is a great name amongst 
tbe Italians ; yet his translation of the iEneis is 
most seandidoasly mean, though he has taken the 
advantage of writing in blank verse, and freed lum- 
self from the shackles of modem rhyme, (if it be 

>* it. Jobs. 
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modera ; for Le Clerc Jbas told as lately, and I be^ 
lieve has made it out, tliat David's Psalms were 
written in as errant rhyipe as they are translated). 
Now, if a Muse cannot ron when she is unfettered, 
it is a sign she has but little speed. I will not make 
a digression here, though I am strangely tempted to 
it : but will only say, that he who can write well in 
rhyme, may write better in blank verse. Rhyme 
is certainly a constraint even to the best poets, and 
those who make it with most ease ; though perhaps 
I have as little reason to complain of that hardship 
as any man, excepting Quarles and Wither * ^« What 
it adds to sweetness, it takes away from sense ; an<f 
he who loses the least by it may be called a gainer. 
It often makes us swerve from an author's meaning ; 
as, if a mark be set up for an archer at a great dis- 
tance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the least 
wind will take his arrow, and divert it from the 
white.. T return to our Italian translator of the 
.£neis : he is a foot-poet,, he lacquies by the side 
of Virgil at the best, but neverVnountsl)ehiQd him. 
Dr. Morelli ^% who is no mean critic in our poetry, 
and therefore may be presumed to be a better in 
his own language, has confirmed me in this opinion 
by his judgment ; and thinks, withal, that he has 
often mistaken lus mastery's sense. I would say so, 
if I durst, but am afraid I liave committed the same 
fault more often, and more grossly : for I have for* 
saken Rnseus (whom generally I follow) un many 
places, and made expositions of my own in some, 
quite contraiy to him ; of which I vrill give but 

'7 TMf ^nenil slar itpon these poeti bat been deddtd by 
Kvenil modern critics to be oncandid and oiijast. 
*^ A learned pbyafcian. 
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two examples, because they are so near each other^ 
in the tentii iEneid— 

SorH Pater m^ui utrifue* 

Pallas says it to Tanins, just before they fight. 
Rmeas tUnks that the word Pater is to be referred 
to Evander, the father of Pallas. But how could 
he imagiiie that it was the same thing to Evander, 
if his son were slain, or if be overcame? The poet 
certainly intended Jupiter, the eommon father of 
mankind ; wlio, as Pallas hoped, would stand an 
impartial spectator of tiie combat, and not be more 
fiiTOurable to Tumus than to him. The second is 
not long after it, and both before the dnel'is begun. 
They are the words of Jupiter, who comforts Her- 
cules for the death of Pallas, which was innnedi- 
ately to ensue, and which Hercules could not bin- 
.der (though the young hero had addressed his pray- 
ers to him for his assistance), because the gocb can- 
not conti:oul destiny. — ^The verse foUoivs — 

Sic oit ; fftque oculos Rutulorum r^icit tfrvU-^ 

which the same Rnsens thus construes : ' Jupiter, 
after he had said this, immediately turns his eyes to 
the Rntulian fields, and beholds the duel.' I have 
given this place another exposition, that he turned 
his eyes from the field of combat, tint he might 
not behold a sight so uiq>leasing to him. The word 
rejidiy I know, will admit of bolb senses \ but Ju- 
piter, having confessed that he cpnldnot alter fdte, 
and being grieved he could not, in consideration of 
Herculest— it seems to me that he should avert. hia 
. eyes, xatherthan take pleasme in the soect^cle, 
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Bat «f this I am not so cottSdeot as the other, 
though I think I have followed Virgil's sense. 

What I have said, though it has the face of arro- 
gance, yet is intended for the honour of my coon- 
try ; and therefore I will hokUy own, lliat tiiis Eng- 
lish translation has more of Virgil's spint in it, tfan 
«ither tiie French me the Italian. Some of onr coust- 
trymen have translated episodes, and other parts 
4>f Virgil, with great success ; as particalarly your 
lordship, whose verrionivf Orpheos and Enrydica 
is eminently good* Amongst the dead authors, ^bm 
Silenusof my Lord Roscommon cannot be toooMch 
commended. I say nothing of Sir John Deoham, 
Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley : it is the ntmost of 
my ambition to be thonght th^ eqnal, or not ta 
be much inferior to them, and some odbers of the 
living. Bnt it is one thing to take pains on a ftag- 
meat, and translaCe it perfectly; and another thing 
to have the wei^t of a whole author on my shool* 
ders. They who believe the harden lig^t, let them 
attempt the fourth, sixth, or eighth Pastoral ; the 
first or fourth Georgic ; and amongst the iEneids, 
the feurth, the fifth, the seventh, the nioth, the 
tenth, the eleventh, or the twelfth : fer in these I 
think I have succeeded best 

Long before I undertook tins work, I was 00 
•stranger to the orighial. I had also studied Vila's 
design, his disposition of it^ his manners, his judi* 
cious nmnagement of tbt figures, tiie sober retrench- 
ments of his sense, which always leave somewhat to 
gratify our imagumtion, on whidiit may eafarge at 
pleasure ; but, above all, the eleganee of his expres* 
sion, and the harmony of fa|i nunbem : for, as I Imfp 



;«iiid;iD a ibrmer dissertatioD *% the wovcls sre, in 
poetry, whal: the colonn are in painting; if the de- 
sign be goody and the draoght be true, the ooloonng 
is the fint beanty that strikes theeye. Spenser and 
Milton are the oeavest, in EngUsb, to Virgii and 
Horace Jn the Latin; andl have indeaveored to 
form ray style 8)y inatatiBg iheir masters. I will 
further own to yon^my lord, that my^chief anibitioa 
is to please those readers who have discernment 
eoon^ to prefer yirgil befiire any other poet in the 
Intin tongue. Such spitits as he desired to please, 
socfa <woBld I choose for my jndges,and would stand 
or ^1 fay them .alone. 86grais has distinguisl^ed 
ike readm of poetry, according to their capacity 
of judging, into three tchttses (be asigfat have said 
the same of writers too, if he bad pleased), im 
the lowest Arm lie places those whom he oalb tat 
jteHia ^spri^t-^uch things :as are our opper-galiory 
audience in a-phiyhouse, who like nothiDg bot the 
hosk and ttnd 4>f vidt ; prefer a quibble, a coneeit| 
an epigram, before solid sense and elegant expies* 
tion: these are mob readers. If Virgil -and Mar« 
tial stood for pavUament^nen, we know already 
who would 'Cany it. But, Ikongh Hiey make the 
greatest fqppearanee .in the field, and oiy the loiMt 
est, the best otiHiis, they are but a sort of French 
Hugonots, or^Duftch boon, brought over in hereby 
but not nutoralised : 'who have not land of twd 
poands per wmumin l^isassus, and therefore are. 
not privileged to pdH. Their authors are of the 
sameievel ; lit lo represent 4liem on a monntebaitk% 
otage, 4}r to be masters of the •ceremonies in a bear- 

'9 See liisTrefact to £Ve8Doy*8 Art of Tainliug. 
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garden. Yet these are they who faaye the most ad* 
mirers. But it often happens, to their mortifica>- 
tion, that, as their readers improve their stock of 
aense (as they may by reading better books, and 
by couTersatioBwith men of judgment), they soon 
forsake them : and when the torrent from the moon- 
tain falls no more, the swelling writer is rednced 
into his shallow bed, like the Man^aoares at Madrid, 
with scarce water to moisten his own pebbles. 
There are a middle sort of readers (as we hold 
there is a middle state of souls), such as have a fur- 
ther insight than the former, yet have not the capa- 
city of judging right (for I speak not of those who 
are bribed by a party, and know better, if thcgr 
were not corrupted; but I mean at company of 
warm young men, who are not yet arrived so fiir as 
to discern tlie difference betwixt fustian, or osten- 
tatious sentences, and the true sublime), lliese 
are above liking Martial, or Owen's Epigrams, but 
they would certainly set Virgil below Statins or 
Lucan. I need not say their poets are pf the same 
taste with their admirers. They affect greatness 
in all they write ; but it is a bladdered greatness, 
like tb|t of tlie vain maa whom .Seneca describes—* 
an ill habit of body, full of humours, and swelled 
with dropsy. Even these too desert their authors, 
$» their judgment ripens. The young gentlemen 
themselves are commonly misled by their pcdai> 
gogue at school, their tutor at theunivendty, or their 
governor in their travels : and many of these three 
sorts are the most positive blockheads in the world. 
How many of these flatulent writers have I known, 
who have sunk in their reputation, afler seven or 
^j^ht editions pf their works ; for indeed the^ art 
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poets, only for young men. They had great miccess 
at their first appearance ; bat ' not being of God/ 
•(as a wit said formerly), they conld not stand. 
• I have already named two sorts of judges ; but 
Vifgil wrote for neither of them : and, by his ex- 
ample, I am not ambitious of pleasing the lowest 
ttr the middle form of readers. 
. Uechose to please the most judicious-— souls of 
the highest rank, and truest understanding. These 
•are few in number ; but whoever is so happy as to 
gain their approbation, can never lose it, because 
they never give it blindly. Then they have a cer- 
tain magnetism in their judgment, which attracts 
others to tfaepr sense. Every day they gain some 
iiew proselyte, and in time become the church. 
For this reason, a welUweighe4 judieious poem, 
which at its first appearance gains no more upon 
the world than to be just received, and rather not 
ji>lamed than much apphiuded, insinuates itself by 
insensible degrees into the liking of the reader t 
the more he studies it, the more it grows upon him ; 
jBvery time he takes it up, he discovers some new 
graces in it. And whereas poems, which are pro- 
duced by the vigour of imagination only, have a 
gloss upon them at -the first, wliich time wears ofi^: 
tlie works of judgment are like the diamond ; the 
more they are polished, the more lustre they receive. 
Such is the difference betwixt Vir^l's ^neis and 
Blarini's A done. And, if I may be allowed to 
change the metaphor, I would say, that Virgil is 
like tiie Fame wUch he describes : 

3IobHftate viget, viresque acquirit eundo, 
;S.nph 9 sort of reputation is my aim, thougtiio ti 



fiur.inferior degree, acconKng to my motto ia ^le 
jtitle-page — S^juUurijue patrem nenpaanlma te^uj 
and therefove I appeal to the highest oonrt of ^udi^ 
vcatore, like that of the peen, of which your lord- 
ship is so great aa omament 

Widiout this amhitioB, wbicfa T ow% of destriag 
to please thejudice8.n(UoB^ I could never havcbeev 
able to have done any thing at this age, idieB the 
ifire of poc^ is common]^ extinguished in other 
men. Yet Virgil bm given roe the examfde of En- 
tellus ibr my eoconnigemeBit ; mvhen he was well 
heated, the younger dhampioii could not stand be- 
^Tore him. And we find the elder contended not for 
4he gift, hut for the hoaeor — nee daam mmror : for 
l>ampier has informed ns, in his Voyages, that die 
-air of the country which produces fpoU « never 
wholesome. 

I hadlongaince^considered, that the way tofilease 
the best judges, is not to translate a poet literaUy, 
and Virgil least •of any other ; for, his peculiar 
beauty lying in his choice of words, I «Dn excluded 
from it by the narrow compass of mur heroic verae^ 
unless I wonldmake use of monosyllnbles only, and 
^liose clogged with consonants, which are the dead 
weight of our jnother^ongue. It is possible, i eon* 
fess, theuf^ it iwrely liappens, that a vene of mono- 
syllables may sound faarmomonsly ; and some ex* 
amples of it I have seen. My first line of the 
JEnei's is not hanb'— 

Arms, and the man I suig, who, forc*d by Fate, t(c» 

But a much better instance may be given from the 
last line of ManUios, made English by our learned 
imd judicious Mr. Cre^clih— 
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Nor conld the worid have borne so fierce a flame — 

where the maay liquid consoxuiDts are placed no 
artiully, that they give a pleasing sound to tli^ 
words, though they are all of one syllable. 

It is true, liiave been sometimes forced upon it 
in other places of this work ; but I never did it out 
of choice : I was either in haste, or Virgil gave me 
uo occafion for the ornament of words ; for it sel- 
dom happens but a monosylhible line turns verse to 
j>rose : and even that prose is nigged and unharmo- 
nions. Phihurchni^ I remember, taxes Balzac fof 
placing twenty monosyllables in file^ without one 
dissyllable betvnxt them. The way I have taken 
is not M strait as metaphrase, nor so loose as para* 
phrase : some things too I have omitted, and some- 
times have added of my own. Yet the omissions, I 
hope, are but of circumstances, and such as would 
have no grace in English ; and the additions, I also 
hope, are easiiy dediused from Virgil's sense. They 
!i(iU seem (at least I have the vanity to tliink so) not 
stuck into him, but growing out of him. He studies 
brevity more than any other poet : but he had the 
advantage of a language wherein much mi^ be 
comprehended in a little space. We, and all the 
modem tongues, have more articles and pronouns, 
besides signs of tenses and cases^and other barbad' 
ties on which our speech is l^oilt by the faults of 
4>ur fore&thers. The Romans founded tiieirs upon 
the Greek : and the Greeks, we know, were labourr 
ing many hundred years upon their language, b&> 
Htvre they brought it to perfection. They rejected 
all those signs, and cut off as many articles as they 
.cpiild sparer comprehemUBg^ one wordivhat hini 
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are conBtrained to express id two ; wfaich is one resu 
son why we cannot write so concisely a^ they have 
done. Tlie word pater, for example, signifies not 
only a father, but your fkther, my father, his or her 
&ther, all included in a word. 

This inconyenienee is common to all modem 
tongues ; and tiiis alone constrains ns to employ 
more words than the ancients needed. Bnt having 
before observed, that Virgil endeavours to be short, 
and at the same time elegant, I pursue the excels 
lence, and forsake the brevity : for tii^re he Is like 
ambergris, a rich perfume, but of so close and ghi- 
tinous a body, that it must be opened with inferior 
«cents of musk or civet, or the sweetness will not 
be drawn out into another language. 

On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer be* 
twixt the two extremes of paraphrase and literal 
translation ; to keep as near my author as I conld, 
without losing all his graces, the most eminent of 
which are in the beauty of his wDrds ; and those 
words, I must add, are always figurative. Such of 
these as would retain their elegance in our tongue, 
I have endeavoured to graff on it ; bat most of them 
are of necessity to be lost, because they will not 
shine in any but their own. Virgil has sometimes 
two of them in a line ; but the scantiness of our 
heroic verse is not capable of receiving more thau 
one ; and that too must expiate for many others 
which have none. Such is the difference of the Ian* 
giiages, or such my want of skill in choosing words. 
Yet I may presume to say, (and I hope vrith as much 
reason as the French translator) that, taking all the 
tnateriais of this divine author, I have endeavoured 
po va^ke Virgil speak such English as he would hira* 
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self have sppken, if lie had heen born io England, 
and in this present age. I acknowledge, with S^- 
grais, that I have not succeeded in this attempt ac" 
cording to my desire: yet I shall not be wholly 
without praise, if in some sort I may be allowed to 
have copied the clearness, the parity, the easiness, 
and the magnificence, of his style. But I shall have 
occasion to speak further on this subject before I 
end tlie Preface. 

When I mentioned the Pindaric line, I should 
have added, that I take another licence in my 
verses: for I frequently.makc use of triplet rhymes; 
and for tiie same reason — because they bound the 
sense. And therefore I generally join ttiese two li- 
cences together, and make the last verse of the tri- 
plet a Pindaric : for, besides the nuyesty which it 
gives, it confines the sense within the barriers of 
three lines, which would languish if it were lengtli- 
ened into four. Spenser is my example for both 
these privileges of English verses ; and Chapman 
has followed him in bis translation of Homer. Mr. 
Cowley has given into them aflter both ; and alLsuc-. 
ceeding writers after him. I regard them now. as 
the Magna Charta of heroic poetry^ and am too 
much an Englishman to lose what my ancestors have 
gained for rae. Let thd French and Italians value 
themselves on their regularity : strength and eleva^ 
tion are our standard. I said before, and I repeat 
it, that the affected purity of the French has unsi- 
newed their heroic verse. The language of an epiq 
poem is almost wholly figurative : yet they arc so 
fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil caii 
encourage them to be bold with safety. Sure they 
might warm themselyet by that sprightly blaze, 
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w i li i oiit approaching it so dose as to ringe thek 
triogs ; fttej may come as near it as Hieir master. 
Not tiiat I would discourage tint purity of diction 
m wliicb he excels all other poets. But he knows 
how far to extend his franduses, and advances to 
the Terge, without yenturing a foot beyond it. On 
ftn other side, (without behig injurious to the me- 
mory of our Engfisli ^ Plndsar) I will presume to 
say, that his metaphors are sometimes too violent^ 
and his faaiguage is not always pure. But, at the 
same time, I most excuse him : for, through the ini- 
quity of the times, he was forced to trarel, at an 
age when, instead of learning foreign languages, he 
should haye studied the bomties of his mother- 
tongue, which, like an other speeches, is to be culti- 
▼ated early, or we shs^ never write it with any kind 
of elegance. Thus, by gaining abroad, he lost tX 
home; like the painter in the Arcadia, who, going 
to see a skinnish, had his arms lopped off, and re- 
turned (says Sir Philip Sidney), well instructed how 
to draw a battle, but without a hand to perform his 
work. 

There is another thing m which I have presumed 
to deviate from him and Spenser. They both make 
hemtsticfas (or half-verses), breaking off in the mid- 
dle of a line. I confess there are hot many snch 
in the Fairy Queen ; and even those few might be 
occasioned by his unhappy choice of long a stan- 
za. I^r. Cowley had found out, that no kind of 
staff is proper for an heroic poem, as being all too 
lyrioil : yet, though he wrote in couplets, where 
rhyme is freer from constraint, he frequently afiectt 

» Cowtcf . 
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iatf-Tene 8 : of which we find not one in Homer, 
and' I think not in any of the Greek poets, or the 
Xiatio, excepting only Viigil; and tiiefe is no qnes' 
tiott bnt he thought he had Virgil's autiiority for 
that lieence. But I ain confident, our poet never 
meant to leave him or any ether such a precedent; 
and I ground my opinion on these two reasonfi: 
first, we find no example of a hemistich in any of 
his Pastorale or Georgies; lor he had given Ihe last 
finishing strokes to hoth these poems: but his 
JEneis he left so incorrect, at least so short of that 
perfi*ction at which he aimed, that we know how 
hard a sentence he passed upon it : and in the se- 
cond place, I reasonably presume (hat he intended 
to liave filled up all these hemistidis, because in. 
one of them we find the sense imperfect : 

Quern tibijam Trt^i' — 

which some foolish grammarian has ended fi)r him 
%ritfa a half-line of nonsense — 

peperii fumanie CreuM : 

Ibr Aicaaius nmst have been bora soise years be^ 
^jte' the burning of that city ; which I need not 
provcc On the other side, we find also, that he 
himself fiHed up one line in the sixth JEnel'd, tha 
enthusiasnr seizing him, while he was reading t^ 
Augustus, 

Misenum MoUden, quo non prastaxtior alter 
Mre ciere mro9 

to ivhkii he a(ided,.in that transport, Mtutiemque 
Qceendife amtu ; and never was any line more no»> 
bly finished ; lor the reasons wliich i have given in 
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the book of painting; On tlicse consideratioitt 1 
bave slionned hemistiehs ; not being willing to imi'> 
tate Virgil to a faulty like Alexander's courtiers, 
wbo affected to hold their necks awry, because he 
could not help it. T am confident your lordship is 
by this time of my opaoion^ and tliat you will look- 
on those lialf'-liues hereafter, as the imperfect pro- 
ducts of a hasty Muse — like the frogs and serpents 
in the Nile : part of tiiem kindled into life, and part 
a luinp of unformed unanimarted mud. 

I am sensible that many of my whole verses are 
as imperfect as those halves, for want of time to di- 
gest them better : but give me leave to make tiie 
excuse of Boccace, who when he was upbraided 
tliat some of Ids novels had not the spirit of the 
rest, returned this answer — that Charlemagne, who 
made the paladins, vras never able to raise an army 
of them. Tiie leaders may be heroes ; but tlie 
multitude mu$t consist of common men. 

I am also bound to tell your lordship, in my own 
defence, that, from the beginning of tlie iirst Geor* 
gic to the end of the last /Eueid, I found the diffi- 
eulty of translation growing on me in every 8uc« 
ceefling book : for .Virgil, above all poets, had a 
stock, which I may call almost inexhaustible, of 
figurative,. elegant, and sounding words. I, who 
inherit but a small portion of hi^ genius, and write 
in a language so much infeiior to the L^tin, have 
found it very painful to vary phrases, when the same 
sense returns upon me. Even he himself, whether 
out of necesuty or choice, has often expressed the 
iiAine thing in tiie same words, and often repeated 
twp or three whole verses which he had used before^ 
Wonds are not so easily coined at money ; and yet 
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^^fre see timt the credit, not only of banks, but of 
«xcheqoer8, cracks, when little comes in, and niurh 
gpea out. Virgil called upon me in every line for 
«ome new word ; and I paid so long, that I was 
almost bankrupt : so tint the latter end must needs 
be more burdensome than the beginning or the 
middle ; and consequently tlie twelfth ^^neid cost 
me double the time of the first and second. What 
b^d become of me, if Virgil had taxed me with 
another book? I had certainly been reduced to 
pay the public in hammered money, for want of 
nulled; that is, in the same old words which I had 
used before: and the receivera must have been 
forced to have taken any thing, where there was so 
little to be had. 

. Bevdes this difficulty (with wluch I have Btm^ 
gled, and made a shift to pass it over), there is one 
remaining, which is insuperable to all translators. 
Ve are bound to our author's sense, though with 
tlie latitudes ahready mentioned (for I think it not 
so sacred, as that one iota must not be added or 
diminished, on pain of anathema). But slaves we 
are, and labour on another man's plantation ; we 
dress the vineyard, bat the wine is tlie owner's : if 
the soil be sometimes barren, then we are sure of 
being scourged : if it be fruitful, and our care suc- 
ceeds, we arenot thanked^ for tlie proud reader viill 
only say, the poor drudge has done his duty. But 
tiUs.is nothing to what follows: for, being obliged 
to make his sense intelligible, we are forced to nn- 
tune our own verses, that we may give his meaning 
to the reader. He who invents, is ma;$ter of his 
tbongbts and words : he can turn and vary them as 
lie pleases, till he renders them harmonious ; but tbn 

VOL. II. G 
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^rretched translator lias no tfudi privilege; for, 
being tied to tlie thoughts, he rnnst make what 
music he can in the expression : and, for this reason, 
it cannot always be so sweet as that of the original. 
There is a beauty of sound, as S^gmis has observed, 
in some latin words, wWch is wholly lost in any 
modem language. He instances in that mOU^ 
anuu'acMy on which Vcmis lays Cupid to the first 
iEneid* If I Aould translate it siteei'mmjaram, 
as the wonl sigiodfiesy the reader would think I had 
mistaken Virgil : for those viUage-words, as I may 
call them, give us a mean idea of the thing : but 
the sound of the Latin is so much more pleasing, 
by the just mixture of the vowds with tlie conso- 
nants, that it raises our fancies to conceive some* 
what more ntfble than a common herb, and to spread 
roses under him, and strew lilies over hhn : a bed 
not unworthy the grandson of the goddess. 

If I cannot copy his harmonious numbers, how 
shall I imitate his noble flights, where his tfaougfau 
and words are equally sublime ? 

Quem 

quisqtds studet tsffnidarif 

cerfttU ope DadaUA 

Nititur penms, vUreo daJtunu 
Tfomnaponio* 

What modem language, or what poet, can ex- 
press the miotic beauty of this one Terse, amongst 
a thousand others? 

Audey ho^, contemnere opeSy et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo 
For my part, I am lost in the admiration of it : I 
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eontenm tbe world when I think oo it, and myself 
iivfaen I translate it. 

Lay by Virgil, I beseech your lordship, and all 
my better sort of judges, when you take my yer- 
•ion ; and it will appear a passable beauty when 
tbe original Muse is absent Bat, like Spenser's 
labe Florimel made of snow, it melts and vanished 
when the true one eomes in sight. I will not ex:' 
cuse but justify myself for one pretended crime^ 
with which I am liable to be charged by false critics 
not only in this translation, but in many of my 
original poem»-- that I latinize too much. It is 
true, that, when 1 find an English word significant 
ami sounding, I neither borrow from the latin nor 
any other language ; but, when I want at home, I 
must seek abroad. 

If sounding words are not of our growth and ma^ 
mifaCtore, who shall hmder me to import them from 
a foreign country? I carry not out the treasure of 
the nation, which is never to return ; but what I 
bring from Italy, I spend in England : here it re* 
mains, and here it circulates : for, if the coin be 
good, it will pass from one hand to another. I 
trade both with the living and the dead, for the en* 
richment of our native language. We have enougii 
in England to supply our necessity; but, if we wil^ 
have things of magnificence and ^lendour, we must 
get them by commeree. Poetry requires ornament ; 
and that is not to be had from our old Teuton mo- 
nosyllables : therefore, if I find any elegant word ii| 
a classic author, I propose it to be naturalised, by 
ttsingit myself; and if the public approves of it^ 
the bill passes. But every man cannot distinguish 
between pedantry and poetry : every man therefore 
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is not fit to innovate. Upon the wfaole matter, a 
poet must first be certain that the word he wonld 
introdnce is beantifiil in the Latin, and is to consi- 
der, in the next place, whether it will agree with 
tlie English idiom ; alter this, he ought.to take the 
opinion of judicious firiends, such as are learned in 
both languages : and lastly, since no man is infiiOi^ 
ble, let him use this licence very sparingly ;. for, if 
too many foreign, words are poured in upon us, it 
looks as if they were designed not to assist the na- 
tiveSy but to conquer them. 
' I am naw drawing towards a conclusion, and 
suspect your lordship is very glad of it. . But per- 
mit me first to own what helps I have had in this un- 
dertaking. The late Carl of Landerdale '' sent me 
over his new translation of the ^neVs, which he had 
^nded before I engaged in the same design. Nei. 
tfaer did I then intend it: but some proposals being 
afterwards made me' by my bookseller, I desired 
his lordship'sleave, that I might accept them, which 
he freely granted : and I have his letter yet to show, 
for that permission. He resolved to liave printed 
his work (which he mi^t have done two years be- 
fore I coiild publish mine), and had performed it, 
if death had not prevented him. But having his 
manuscript in my hands, I consulted it as often as 
I doubted of my author's sense: for no man under- 
stood Virgil better than that learned nobleman. 
His firiends, I hear, have yet another and more cor- 
rect copy of that translation by them ; which had« 
they pleased to have given the public, the judges 
must have been convinced that I have not flattered 

*' Richard, fovtb earl. 
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laino. Besides this help, which was not inconside- 
'rable, Mr. Congreve has done me the favour to re- 
view the ^neis, and compare my version with the 
ori^nal. I shadl never be ashamed to own ttiai 
this excellent young man has showed. me many 
faults, which I have endeavom'ed to correct. It is 
trae, he might have easily found more; and then 
my translation had been more perfect. 

Two other worthy firiends " of mine, who desire 
to have their names concealed, seeing me straitened 
' in my time, took pity on me, and gave me the life 
of Virgil, tiic two Prefaces to the Pastorals and the 
Cieorgics, and all the Arguments in prose to the 
whole translation; which, perhaps, has caused a re- 
port, tliat the two first poems are not mine. If it 
had been true, that I had taken their verses for my 
own, I might have gloried in their aid ; and, like 
Terence, have fathered the opinion that Scipio and 
Lflelius joined with rae. But the same style being 
continued through the vrbole, and the same laws of 
versification obsei-vedjare proofs sufficient, that this 
is one man's work : and your lordship is too well 
acquainted with my manner, to doubt that any part 
of it is another's. 

That your lordship may see I was in earnest when 
I promised to hasten to an end, I will not give the 
reasons why I writ not always in the proper terma 
of navigation, land-service, or in the cant of any 
profession. I will only say that Virgil has avoided 
those proprieties, because he writ not to mariners, 
soldiers, astronomers, gardeners, peasants, &c. but 
to all in genera], and in particular to men and ladies 
•f the first quality, who have been better bred than- 

** Chetwood «ad Addisos* 
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to be too nicely knowing in the terms. In lodt 
cases, tt is enough for a poet to write so plainly that 
he may be miderstood by his readers ^ to avoid im-* 
propriety, and not affect to be thovght leaned in 
all things. 

I have omitted the fonr preliminary lines of the 
•first JEae'idy because I thiidL them inferior to any 
four others. ia the whole poem, and consequently 
believe they are not Vtrgil^is. There is .too great 
« gap betwixt the adjective vicnui in the second 
line, and the substantive arva in the latter end of 
the third, which keeps his meaning in obscurity 
too long, and is contrary to the clearness of hii 
style. 

Ut quamoia mndo 

is too ambitious fm oroament to b^ his j and 
Gratum opus ngricoliSy 

pre all words quBecessary^and independent of whaf 
he said before. 
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is worse than any of the rest. Horreniia is such a 
flat epithet, as TuUy would have giveii us in his 
verses. It is a mere filler, to stop a vacancy in the 
hexameter, and connect the pre&ce to the work of 
Virgil. Our author seems to sound a charge, and 
begins like tlie clangour of a trumpet — 

ArmOf virumque cano^ Tn(ja qtd primuB ab o rU ■ 

4K»rce a word without an r, and the vowels for tl^ 
greater part sonorous. The prefkcer began vri^ 
JUe ego, which he was eonstraiiied, to patch up ms 
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4Iie fourth line with at mtnc, to make the sense co- 
here. Andy if both tiiote -words are not uotorious 
botches, I am much deceived; though the Frendi 
translator tliinks otherwise. For my own part, I 
am rather of the opinion that they were added by 
Tocca and Varins, than retrenched. 

I know it may be answered, by such as think 

Virgil the author of the four lines, that he asserts 

his title to the Ane'is in the beginning of tliis work^ 

as he did to thtt two foqner in the last lines of the 

fourth Oeorgic. I will not reply otherwise to this, 

'than by desiring them to compare these four lines 

'.with tiie four others, which wte know are his, be« 

cause no poet but he alone could write them. If 

they cannot distinguish creeping from flying, let 

them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid, de Pon^o, 

in his stead. My master needed not the assistance 

of that preliminaty poet to prove his claim. His 

own msgestic mien discovers him to be the king, 

amidst a thousand courtiers. It was a superfluous 

ofllce^.fiodHA9Ce&!re>3L«voakLiiot set those verses 

in the flront of Virgil, but have TC(|ecte(r Vheai to my 

ociwnprefluse. 

I, who before, with shepherds in the groves, 
Sung, to my oaten pipe, their rural loves, 
And,issuing thence, compeird the neighbVing field 
A plenteous crop of rising com to yield, 
Manur'd the glebe, and stocked the flnit^l plain, 
(A poen^ grateful to th^ greedy swain), &c. 

If there be not a tolerable line in alt these six* 
the prefiucer gave me no occasion to write better* 
This is a just apology in this place. But I* have 
aowi gre^t wrfltpg to Virgil vi the whole translation : 
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want of time, the inferiority of our iangnag^, th» 
inconvenience of rhyme, and ail the other excus$e» 
;I have made, may alleviate my fault, bat cannot jus- 
tify the boldness of my undertaking. What avails 
it me to acknowledge freely that I have not been 
able to do him right in any line ? for even my ovitt 

^coufesfiion makes against me ; and it will always be 

.returned upon me,-' Why then did you attempt it?* 
To which no other answer ean be made, than that 
I have done him less injury than any of itis former 

.libellers.^ 

What they called Ins picture, had been drawn at 
length, so many tiroes, by tlie daubers of almost all 

' nations, and still so imlike him, that I snatched up 
the pencil with disdain ; being satisfied beforehand, 

,that I could make some small resemblance of him, 
though I must be content with a worse likeness. 
A sixth Pastoral, a Pharmaceutriaf a stogie Orpheus^ 
and some other features, have been exactly taken : 
but tliose holiday-Autiiors writ for pleasure ; and 
only showed us »»>»«» ih^ could have done^ if Hiey 
irniilrlliiwr tnlrrn pains to perform the whole^ 

Be pleased, my lord, to accept with your wonted 
goodness this unworthy present which I make yoo. 
I have taken off one trouble from yon, of defending 
it^ by acknowledging its imperfections : and though 
some part of them are covered in the verse (as 
Erichtfaonius rode always in a diariot, to hide his 
lameness), such of them as • cannot be concealed, 
yon will please to conutve at, though, in tlie Bttict- 
nrii Iff j iii ir jndgmn a t , tttth -pnnr 'if^"! iii ^'y ' JLf 
Homer was allowed to nod sometimes in so long' a 
work, it will b.e no wonder if I often fidi asleep. 
You took my Avreng-zebe into your protection^ 
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ivith all his lanlte : and I hope here cannot be so 
many ; because I tmnsiate an anthor who gives me 
sach examples of correctness. What my jury may 
-be, I know not ; bat it is good for a criminal to 
-plead before a (avootable jndge — if I had said par- 
tial, would your lordship have forgiven me ? or will 
'yon give me leave to acquaint the world that I hate 
,many times been obliged to your bonnty since the 
-revofaition ? Tbongh I never was reduced to beg a 
charity, nor ever had the impudence to ask one, 
either of your lordship, or your noble kinsman the 
£arl of Dorset, much less of any other ; yet, when 
I least expected it, you have both remembered me : 
so inlterent it is in your family not to forget an old 
servant. It looks rather like ingratitude on my 
part, that, where I have been so often obliged, I 
have appeared so seldom to return ray thanks, and 
where I was also so sure of being well received.. 
Somewhat of laziness was in the case, and somewliat 
too of modesty ; but nothing of disrespect or un-r 
thankfulness. I will not say tbat your lordship has 
encouraged me to tbi» presumption, lest, if my Ia« 
hours meet with no success in public, I may expose 
your judgment to be censured. As for my own 
enemies, I shall never think them worth an answer ;> 
and if your lordship has any, they will not dare to 
arraign you for vrant of knowledge in this art, till 
they can produce somewhat better of their own, 
than your * Essay on Poetry.' It was on this con- 
sideration, tliat I have drawn out my preface to so 
great a length. Had I not addressed to a poet and 
a critic of tlie first magnitude, I had myself been 
taxed for want of judgment, and shamed my patron 
lor want of understanding.' But neither will yo»^ 
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my lord, so soon be tired as any other, because tbe 
discourse is on your art ; neither will the learned 
reader think it tedions, because it is od Clerum» 
At least yrhen he begins to be weary, the chnrch- 
doors are open. That I may pursue the allegory 
with a short prayer after a long sermon — 

May you live happily and long, for the senrioe 
of your country, the encouragement of good- letters, 
jmd the ornament of poetry ! which cannot be wish* 
ed more earnestly by any man, than by 

Your lordship's 

Most humble, most obliged, 

And most obedient servant, 

JQ«N DRYDEN. 
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AROUME17T. 

The Trojani, after a ttven yean' yoyi^, let aail for Italy, bat 
are overtaken by a dreadful storm, which iEolas raiaea at 
Judo's request. The tempest sinks one, and scatters the rest. 
19eptane drives off the winds, and calms the sea. iEneas, 
with hi* own rftip and six more, arrive* safe at an Atricau 
port. V«ma eoai|rtalas lo Jupiter of ber ion>li misfortnnes. 
Japiter comforta her, and sends Mercttry to procore bim a 
kind reception among the Carthag^ians. JEneas, going out 
lo discover tbe coontry, meets his mother in the shape of a hnn- 
tress, who conveys him in a dond to Carthage, where he sees 
his Mends whom he thooght lost, and receives a kind enter- 
tainment firom the qncen. IMdo, by a device of Venns, be- 

• gins to haw a paaton for bim, and, after some discoiirse withr 
him, desfa-es the history of bis adventarek since the siege of 

. Troy, which is the sabject of the two following boolcs. 



AHMSy and the man I sing, who, £brc*d by Fate, 
And haughty Jnno'B nnreleiitiiig hate, 
£xpeU*d and exild, left the Trojan shore. 
Long labours, both by sea and land, he bore ; 
And in ttie doobdbi war, before he won 
The Latian rtsakn^aad built the defttin'd towo; 
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His l>aiiisli*di gods restored to rites divine. 
And settled snre saccession in his line : 
From whence the race of Alban fathers come. 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

O Mhsc ! the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddess yr^ provok^d^ and whence her hate , 
For what offence the queen of heaven began 
To persecute so brave, so jost a man ; 
Involved his anxious life in endless cares, 
Expos'd to v^ants, and harried into wars ! 
C^n heavenly minds such high resentment show^ 
- Or exercise their spite in human woe ? 

Against the Tyber*s month, but far away, 
An ancient town wieis seated on the sea — 
A Tyrian colony — the people made 
Stout for the war, and studious of their trade : 
Carthage the name — ^belov'd by Jnno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian shore. 
Here stood her chariot; here, if heaven were kind. 
The seat of awful empire she designed. 
Yet she had heard an ancient rumour fly 
(Long cited by the people of the sky). 
That times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her towers deface ; 
Nor thus confined, the yoke of sovereign sway 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay. 
She ponder'd tbis, and feared it was in fate ; 
Nor could forget tlie war she wag'd of late. 
For conquering Greece, against the Trojan state. 
Besides, long causes working in her mind, 
And secret seeds of envy, lay behind : 
Deep graven in her heart, the doom remained 
Of partial Pari% and her form disdain'd ; 
The grace bestowed on ravish'd Ganymed,. 
El^ctra's glories and her injor'd bed* 
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Eadi was a cause alone ; and all combined 
To kindle vengeance in her haaghty mind. 
For this, far distant from the Latian coast. 
She drove the remnants of the Trojan host : 
And seven long years the* nnhappy wandering train 
Were toss'd by storms, and scattered through tlie 

main. 
Sach time, snch toil, required the Roman name, 
Such length of labour for so vast a frame. 

Now scarce the Trojan fleet, with sails and oars, 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian shores. 
Entering with cheerfiil shouts the watery reign, 
And ploughing fi-othy iiirrows in the main ; 
When, labouring still with endless discontent, 
The queen of heaven did thus her ftiry vent — 

* Then am I vanquished? must I yield? (said she) 
And must the Trojans reign iii Italy ? 
So Fate will have it; and Jove adds his force ; 
Nor can my power divert their happy course. 
Could angry Pallas, with revengeful spleen. 
The Grecian navy bum, and drown the men ? 
She, for the fault of one offending foe. 
The bolts of Jove himself presumed to throw : 
With whirlwinds from beneath she toas'd the ship, 
And bare expos'd the bosom of the deep : 
Then— as an eagle gripes the trembling game — 
The wretct)^ yet hissing with her father's flame. 
She strongly seized, and, with a burning wound 
Transiix'd and naked, on a rock she bound. 
But I, who walk in avdul state above. 
The majesty of heaven, the sister-wife of Jove, 
For lengfli of years my fruitless force employ 
Against the thm remains of min'd Troy ! 
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What natioiM now to Jaoo*s power wiH pray. 
Or offerings on my slighted altars lay ?* 

Thus rag*d the goddess : and, with fory frang^tf 
The restless regions of the storms she sought. 
Where, in a spacious cave of living stone. 
The tyrant ^lus, from his airy throne. 
With power imperial cnrbs the stragghng winds. 
And sonnding tempests in dark prisons binds ; . 
This way, and that, the* impatient captives tend, . 
And, pressing for release, liie mountains rend. 
High in his hall the* nndaonted monarch stands, 
And shakes his sceptre, and their rage commands ; 
Which did he not, their unresisted svray 
Would sweep the world before them in their way ; 
lilarth, air, and seas, through empty space would roll. 
And heaven would fly before tiie driving soul. 
In fear of this, the father of the gods 
Confin'd their fury to those dark abodes, 
And lock'd them safe within, oppress'd with 

mountain loads ; 
Imposed a king, with arbitrary sway, 
To loose their fetters, or their force allay ; 
To whom the suppliant queen her prayen addressed. 
And thus the tenonr of her suit expressed : 
* O JEoiia ! — ^for to thee the king of heaven 
The power of tempests and of winds has given ; 
Thy force alone their fury can restrain, 
And smooth the waves, or swell the troubled main— 
A race of wandering slaves, abhon'd by me, 
With prosperous passage cut the Tuscan sea : 
To fruitfol Italy tiieir course they steer, 
And, for their vanquished gods, design new tenw 
pies there* 
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Raise all thy nvinds: with night involve the skies; 

SiDk or disperse my fiital enemies. 

Twice seven, the charming daughters of the main, 

** Aronnd my person wait, and bear my train :* 

Succeed my wish, and second my design, 

The fairest, Deiopeia, shall be thine. 

And make thee fatlier of a happy line.' 

Tq this the god : — * Tis yonis, O qneen t to will 
The work, which duty binds me to Inlfil. 
These airy kingdoms, and this wide command. 
Are all the presents of your bounteous hand : 
Yours is my sovereign's grace ; and, as yonr guest, 
I sit with gods at their celestiid feast 
Baise tempests at your pleasure, or subdue ; 
Dispose of empire, wliidi I hold from you.' 

He said, and hurrd against the mountain-side 
His quivering spear, and all the god apply'd. 
The raging winds rush tbrodgh the hollow wound. 
And dance aloft in air, and skim along the ground ; 
Then, settling on the sea, the surges sweep. 
Raise liquid mountains, and disclose the deep. 
South, East, and West, with mix'd conibsion roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to tlie shore. 
The cables crack ; the sailors' fearful cries 
Ascend ; and sable night involv<« the skies ; 
And heaven itself is ravish^ from their eyes. 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles ensue ; 
Then 6ashing fires the transient light renew ; 
The face of things a frightful image bears ; 
And present death in various forms appears. 
Struck with unusual frin^t, the Trojan cfaief^- 
Whh lifted hands and eyes, invokes relief ; 
And ' Thrice and four times happy tiiose, (he cried) 
That tinder lUan walls, before tiieir parents, died I 
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lydides, bravest of the Grecian train* 
Why could not I by that strong arm be skun^ 
And lie by noble Hector on the plain, 
Or great Sarpedon, in those bloody fields. 
Where Siraois rolls the bodies and the shields 
Of heroes, whose dismembered hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear?* 
Thus while the pions prince his fate bewails. 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails, 
And rent the sheets : the raging billows rise. 
And mount the tossing vessel to the skies : 
Nor can the shivering oars sustain the blow ; 
The galley gives her side, and turns her prow ; 
While tliose astern, descending down the steep. 
Through gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 
Three ships were hurried by tlie Southern blast. 
And on the secret shelves with fury cast. 
Those bidden rocks Hie* Ausonian sailors knew : 
They called them ^ Altars,* when they rose in view. 
And show'd their spacious backs above the flood. 
Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Dash'd on the shallows of the moving sand, 
And in mid ocean left them mooi'd a-Iand. 
Orontes' bark, that bore the Lycian crew, 
(A horrid sight 1) e'en in the hero's view, 
l^Vom stem to stem by waves was overborne ; 
The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 
Was headlonghurl'd : thrice round the ship was toss'd, 
Then bttlg'd at once, and in the deep was lost ; 
And here and there above the waves were seen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men. 
The stoutest vessel to the storm gave way, 
And suck'd through loosen'd planks the rushing sea. 
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Ilkmeas was her chief: Aletes old, 
Achates ftitfafbl, Abas young and bold, 
Endnr'd not less : their ships, with gaping seamfl. 
Admit the deloge of the briny streams. 

Meantime imperial Neptune heard the sound 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground. 
Displeas'dy and fearing for his watery reign, 
He reafd his awfiil head above the main, 
Serene in miuesty,*~tfaen roli'd his eyes 
Around the space of earth, and seas, and skies. 
He saw the Trojan fleet dispersed, distress'd, 
By stormy winds and wintry heaven oppress'd. 
Full well the god his sister's envy knew, 
And what her aims and what her arts pursue. 
He smnmon'd Enrus and the Western blast, 
And first an angry glance on botli he cast. 
Then thus rebuk'd^— ' Audacious winds! fi'oqi 

whence 
This bold attempt, tbU rebel insolence ? 
Is it for you to ravage seas and land, 
Unautfaoris'd by my supreme command ? 
To raise such mountains on the troubled main? '\' 
Whom I — but first tis fit the billows to restrain *. I 
And then you shall be taught obedience to my f 

reign. ' J 

Hence! to your lord my royal mandate bear-* 
The realms of ocean ami the fields of air 
Are mine, not his. By fiital lot to me 
llie liquid empire fell, and trident of the sea. 
His power to hollow caverns is confin'd : 
There let him reign, the jailor of the wind. 
With hoarse commands his breathing subjects call, 
And boast and bluster Jn his empty hall.* 

VOL. u. H 
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He spoke — and, while he spoke, hesmoott'd tfaesea^. 
Dispelled the' darkness, and restoi'd the day. 
Cymothoe, Triton, and the sea-green train 
Of beanteons nymphs, the daughters of the main. 
Clear from the rocks the vessels with their hands : 
The god himself with ready trident stands. 
And op<es the deep^, andspi^ds the moving sands 
Then heaves them off the shoals. — ^Where'er he 

gnides 
His finny conrsers, and in triumph rides, 
The waves unruffle, and the sea subsides. 
As, when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd, 
Mad are their motions,- and their tongues are loud ; 
And stones and brands in rattling volleys fly, 
And all the rustic arms that fury can supply : 
If then some grave and {hous man appear, 
They bush their noise, and lend a listening ear : 
He soothes with sober words their angry mood. 
And quenches their innate desire of blood : 
So, when the father of the flood appears, 
And o*er the seas his sovereign trident rears. 
Their fury falls : he skims the liquid plains, ^ 

High on his chariot, and, with loosen'd reins, v 
Majestic movesalong, and awiul peace maintaina. y 
The weary Trojans ply their shattered oars 
To nearest land, and make the Lybian shofesw 

Within a long recess there lies a bay : 
An island shades it from the rolling sea, 
And forms a port secure for ships to ride : *| 

Broke by the jutting land, on either side, \ 

In double streams the briny waters glide, i 

Betwixt two rows of rocks : a silvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 
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A grot is fonii*d beneath, with mossy seats. 
To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls. 
The crystal streams descend in murmuring fidls. 
No halsers need to bind the vessels here, 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no storms they fear. 
Seven ships within this happy harbour meet. 
The thin remainders of the scatter'd fleet. 
The Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with woes. 
Leap on the welcome land, and seek Hieir wish'd 

repose. 
First, good Adiatest with repeated strokes 
Of chishing flints, their bidden fire provokes : 
Short flame succeeds : a bed of withered leaves 
The dying sparkles in their flUl receives : 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rise, 
And, fed with stronger food, invade the skies. 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or stimd around 
Tlie cheerfiil blaze, or lie along the ground. 
Some dry their com infected with the brine. 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 
JEneas climbs the moantain's airy brow, 
And takes a prospect of the seas below, 
If Capys thence, or Antheus, he could spy. 
Or see the streamers of Cfucus fly. 
No vessels were in view : but, on the plain. 
Three beamy stags command a lordly train 
Of brancliing heads : the more ignoble throng 
Attend their stately steps, and slowly graze along. 
He stood ; and, while secure they fed below, 
He took the quiver and the trusty bow 
Achates us'd to bear : the leaders first 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd : 
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Nor cea8*d his arrows, till the shady plain 
SeTeu mighty bodies with their blood distun. 
For the tc^rea ships he made an equal share. 
And to>the port retani'd, triumphant from the war. 
ITie jars of generous wine (Acestes* gift, 
When his Trinacrian shores the navy left) 
He set abroach^ and far the feast prepared, 
In equal portions with the. venison shar'd. 
Thus» while he dealt it round, the pious chief, 
With cheerful words aHayd the common grief: — 
* Endure, and conquer : Jove will soon dispose, 
To future good^ our past and present woes. 
With me, the roeks of Scylhi yon have tried : 
The' inhuman Cyclops, and his den defied. 
What grater ill» hereafter can yon bear ! 
Resume your courage and dismtss your care. 
An hour^will come,. with pleasure to relate 
Your sorrovra past, as benefits of Fate. 
Through various hazards and events, we move 
To Latium, and the realms fiwedoom'd by Jove. 
Caird to the seat (the promise of tlie skies) 
Where Trojan kingdoms once again may rise. 
Endure the hardships of your present state ; 
Live, and reserve yourself for better fete.' 
These words he spoke, but spoke not from hia 
heart; 
His outward smiles conceal'd his inward smart. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the past, 
The quarry share, their plenteous dinner hante. 
Some strip the skin ; some portion out the spoil ; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil 
Some on the fire the reddng entrails broiL 
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Stretch'd on tbe gnny tnrf, at eaie Ibey dtne^ 
Restore their strength with meat, md cheer their 

mhiIb with wine. 
Tiheir hanger thus appeas'd, their care atttends 
The doobtfod fortone of their abaent friends : 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds possess, 
Whether to deem them dead, or in distress. 
Above the rest, £neas moons the ftte 
Of brave Oronles, and the nncertain state 
Of Gjas, Lycos, and of Amyras.^- 
The day, bat not their sonvws, ended tfans ; 
When, from alOft, afanigfaty Jove surveys 
Earth, air, and drares, and navigable seas : 
At length on Libyan reafans he fix'd his eyes — 
Whom, pondering thus on fanman miseries, 
When Venus saw, she with a lowly look. 
Not free from tears, bar heavenly sire bespoke :— 
' O king of gods aiklmen I whose awftd hand } 
Dispenes 'timnder en the seas and faaid ; > 

Disposes all with absolute command ; 3 

How covdd my pious son thy power inoense ? 
Orwhat,ria8t is vanished Troy's afl^nce ? 
Our bope of Italy not only lost, "i 

On various seas by various tempests tess'd, f 
But abntfrom eveiy shore, and barr^ from eveiy C 

coast. } 

Yon promised once, a progeny divine. 
Of RomttiS) rising from the Trojan line, 
In after-times should hold the world in aw«, 
And to the land and ocean give the law. 
How is your doom reversed, which eas'd my cara 
When Troy was ruined m that cmd war ? 
Then iates to fiites I could oppose : but now. 
When Fortune still punues ber former blow^ 
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What can I hope ? What worse can still sneceed ? 
What end of labonn has yoor will decreed? 
Antenor, from the midst of Grecian hosts. 
Could pass secore, and pierce the* lUyrian coasts. 
Where, rolling down the steep, Timavus raves, 
And ttutwigh nine channels cysembognes his waves. 
At length he founded Padua's happy seat. 
And gave lus Trojans a secure retreat : 
There fix'd their anns,and there renewed their name, 
And there in qniet rules, and crown'd with fiune. 
But we, descended from your sacred line. 
Entitled to your heaven and rites divine. 
Are banished earth, and for the wrath of one, 
Remov'd from Latium, and the promised throne. 
Are these our sceptres ? these our due rewards ? 
And is it thus that J[ove his plighted fiuth regards ?' 

To VFhom the fiitfaer of the* immortal race. 
Smiling with that serene indulgent fiice 
With which he drives the dOuds and clears theskies, 
First gave a holy kiss ; then thus replies-^ 
' Daughter, dismiss thy fears : to thy desire. 
The fates of thine are fix*d, and. stand catlre. 
Thou Shalt behold thy wish'd JLanrhnan walla^; 
And, ripe for heaven, when J^nte ^Sneas calls, 
Then Shalt thou bear tabp up, sublime, to mc .: 
No counsels have revers'd my firm decree. 
And, lest new fears disturb thy happy state. 
Know, I have searched the mystic rolls of Fate^ 
Tby son (nor is the* appointed season far) 
In Italy shall wage successful war, 
Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field. 
And sovereign laws impose, and cities build. 
Till, alter every foe subdued, the sun 
'Puicp through the signs his apnualrfice.sfaall nm : 
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This is bis time prefixed. Ascanins then. 
Now caird lulus, shall begin his reign. 
He thirty rolling years the cromm shall wear, 
Then from LAvinium shall the seat transfer, 
And, with hard labour, Alba-longa build.-- 
The throne with his succession shall be fiU'd 
Three hundred circuits more : tlien shall be #een 
Ilia the fair, a priestess and a queen, ^ 

Who, full of Mars, in time, with kindly throes. 
Shall at a birth two goodly boys disclose. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain : 
Then Romulus Ins grandsire's throne shall gain, 
Of martial towers the founder shall become. 
The people Romans call, the city Rome. 
To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Kor tenn of years to their immortal line. 
E'en haughty Jmui, who, with endless broils. 
Earth, seas, and heaven, and Jove himself, turmoik, 
At length aton'd, her iHendly power shall join. 
To cherish and advance the Trojan line. 
The snbject world shall Rome*s dominion own. 
And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown. 
An age is ripening 4n revolving fate, 
When Troy shall overturn the Grecian state. 
And sweet revenge lier eonqaering sons shall call. 
To crush the people that conspir'd her fall. 
Then Caesar from the Julian stock shall rise, 
^^ose empire ocean, and whose fame the skies, 
Alone shall bound ; whom,fraught with eastern spoils, 
Our heaven the just reward of human toils. 
Securely sliall repay with rites divine '; 
And incense shall ascend before his sacred shrine.. 
Then dire debate, and impious war, shall cease, 
^nd the stem age be softened into peace ; 
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Then banished Faith shall once again return, 

And Vestal fires in hallow'd temples bum ; 

And Remus iwith Qoirinus shall sustain 

The righteous laws, and fraud and fonse xestreia. 

Janus himself before his lane shall wait. 

And keep the dreadful issues of his gate. 

With bolts and iron bars : within remains 

Imprison'd Fury, bound in brazen chains : 

High on a trophy rais'd, of useless arms, 

He sits, and threats the world with vain alarms,' 

He said, and sent Cylleoius with comvuuid 
To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 
To Trojan guests ; lest, ignorant of £ite, 
Hie queen mightforce them frcanher townandstate. 
Down from the steep of heaven C^Uemus flies. 
And cleaves with all his wings the yielding sluet. 
Soon on the Libyan shore descends the god, 
Performs his message, and displays his rod. 
The surly murmurs of the people cease ; 
And as the Fates required, they give the peace. 
The queen herself suspends the rigid laws, 
The Trojans pities, and protects their canse. 

Meantime, in shades of night JEneas lies : 
Care seiz'd his soul^ and sleep forsook his eyes* 
But when the sun restored the cheerful day, 
He rose, the coast and countiy to survey. 
Anxious and eager to discover more.-*- 
It look'd a wild uncultivated shore: 
But, whether human kind, or beasts alone, 
Possess'd the new-found l-egion, vras unknown* 
Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides : 
Tall trees surround the mountain's shady sides : 
The bending brow above a safe retreat provides, 
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Arm'd witiitwo pointed dartSyhe leaves bis frieDdf ;, 
And trae Achates on his steps attends. 
Lo ! in the deep recesses of the wood, 
Before bis eyes has goddess mother stood— 
A hontress in her habit and her mien : 
Her dress a maid, her air confess'd a queen. 
Bare were her knees^d knots her garments bind ; ) 
liOose was her hair, and wanton'd in the wind -, > 
Her handsostain'da bow ; her quiver hung behind. S 
She seem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood : 
With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Thnu^an courser, and ont-stripp'd the rapid 

flood. 

^Ho! strangers! have you lately seen (she said) f 
One of my sisters, like myself array'd, > 

Who cross'd the lawn, or in the forest stiay'd ? | 
A painted quiver at her back she bore ; 'J 

Varied witii spots, a lynx's hide she wom ; > 

And at full cry pursued the tusky boar.' 3 

Thus Venus : tlias her son replied again : 
* None of your sisters have we heard or seen, 
O virgin I or what other name you bear 
Above that style — O more than mortal iair 1 
Your voice and mien celestial birth betray ! 
If, as you seem, the sister of the day, 
Or one at least of chaste Diana's tnun, 
I/Ct not an humbtegSuppluuit sue in vain ; 
But tell a stranger, long in tempests tossVI, 
What earth we tread, and who commands the coast t 
Then on your name shali wretched mortals call, 
And pffer'd victims at your altars fiiU,* — 
' I dare not, (she replied) assnnie the name 
Qf goddess, or celestial hopuwrs claim ; 
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For Tynan virgins bows and qmyers bear. 
And purple bnskios o*er their ankles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands yon are— 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war« 
The rising city, which from far you see, 
Is Carthage, and a Tynan colony. 
Phoenician Dido rules the growing state, 1 

Who fled from Tyre, to shun her brother's hate. ^ 
Oreat were her wrongs, her story full of fate ; > 
"Which I will sum in short Sicbsns, known 
For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne, 
Possessed fUr Dido*s bed ; and either heart 
At once was wounded with an equal dart. 
Her fiitfaer gare her, yet ■ ap al i g w ommI-; 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian sceptre sway'd—- 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws. 
Then strife ensued, and cursed gold the cause. 
The monarch, blinded with desire of wealth. 
With steel invades his brother*s life by stealth ; 
Before the sacred altar made him bleed, 
And long from her conceal'd the cruel deed. 
Some tale, some new pretence, he daily coin*dy 
To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. 
At lengthy in dead of niglit, the ghost appears 
Of her unhappy lord : the spectre stares, 
And, with erected eyes, bis bloody bosom bares. 
The cruel altars, and his fate he telb. 
And the dire secret of his house reveals-: 
Then warns the widow, and her household gods. 
To seek a refugein remote abodes. 
Jiast, to support her 4n oolong a way. 
He shows her where his hidden treasure lay. 
Admonish'd thus, and seized with mortalirigbt, . 
-jPhe queen provides companions of her flight ; 
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They, meet, and all combine to leave the state. 
Who bate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. 
They seize a fleet, which ready rigg'd they And ; 
Nor is I^gmalion's treasure left ^hind. 
The vessels, heavy laden, pnt to sea 
With prosperous winds: a woman leads the way. 
I know not, if by stress of weather driven, 
Or was their iatsd course dispos'd by heaven : 
At last they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the turrets of new Carthage rise ; 
There bought a space of ground, whi<£ (Byrsacall'd 
From tlie bull's hide) they first indos'd, and wall'd. 
But whence are you? what country claims your 

birth? 
What seek you, strangers, on our libyan earth?* 

To whom, with sorrow stnaoMng fh>m his eyes, 
And deeply sighiBgy thus her son replies : 
* CowM yoe with patience hear, or T relate, 
O nymph ! the t^ous annals of our fiite, 
Throngh such a train of woes if I should nm. 
The day would sooner, than the tale, be done. 
From, ancient Troy, by force expeird, we came-^ 
If you by chance have heard the Trojan name. 
On various seas by various tempests tossed. 
At length we landed on your Libyan coast. 
The good iEneas am I call'd — a name, 
White 'Fortune favoured, not unknown to fame^ 
My household gods, companions of my woes, 
With pious care I rescued from our foes. 
'JCo fruitful Italy my course was bent ; 
And from the king of heaven is my descent. 
With twice ten sail I crossed the Phrygian sea j 
Fate and my mother goddess led my way^i 
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Scarce seven, the thin remainden of «iy fleet. 
From storms preserr'd, witlnn yoar harboor meet. 
Myself distressed, an exile, and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Asia thrown, 
In Libyan deserts wander thus alone.* 

His tender parent could no longer bear, 
But, interposing, sought to soothe his care : 
' Who'er you are — ^not unbelov'd by heayen,- 
Since on our friendly shore your ships are 
Have courage : to tiie gods permit the rest, 
, And to the qneen expose your juft request. 
Now take this earnest of success ibr more : 
Your scattered fleet is joined upon the shore ; 
The winds are chang'd, your friends finmn danger 
Or I renounce ray skill in augury. [free : 

Twelve swans bdbold in beauteous order move. 
And stoop, with cloeing pinions, from above ; 
Whom faite the bird of Jove had driven along, 
And throu|^ the clouds pursued the scattering 
Now, all united in a goodly team, [throng ; 

They skim the ground, and se^ the quiet stream. 
As they, with joy returning, clap their wings, 
And ride the circuit of the skies in rings : 
Not otherwise your ships, and every Aiend, 
Already hold the port, or with swift sails descend. 
No more advice is needful ; but pursue 
The path before you, and the town in view.' 

Thus having said, she tnnfd, and made appear 
Her neck leAdgen^ and dishevefd hair, 
M^ich,flowingfrom her 8honlder8,reacVdthe gronnd, 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around. 
In length of train descends her sweeping gown : 
And, by her graceful walk,theqneen of love is knowi^. 
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The prince punmed tiie parting deity 

With words like tbese : ' Ah ! wliitber do yon fly f 

UDkind and cmel ! to deceive your son 

In borrowed shapes^ and his embrace to shun ; 

Never to bless my sight, bat thns unknown ; 

And still to speak in accents not yonr own.' 

Against the goddess tiiese complaints be made, 

Bat took the palb, and her commands obey'd. 

They march obscore: for Venus kindly shrouds, 

With mists, their pers<ms, and involves in clouds, 

That, thus unseen, their passage none might stay, 

Or force to tell the causes of their way. 

This part peiibna^d, tiie goddess flies sublime, 

To visit Paphos, and her native dime. 

Where gariands, ever green and ever flur. 

With vows are offei'd, and witii solemn pm^er : 

A hundved altars in her temple smoke : 

A thoosand bleeding hearts her power invoke. 

They climb the next ascent, imd, looking down. 
Now at a nearer dutance view the town. 
The prince with wonder sees the stately towers 
("(Vliicb late were huts, and sliepherds' homely 

bowers), 
The gates and streets ; and hears, tix>m every part, 
The noise and busy concourse of the mart 
The toiling Tyrians oa each other call, 
To ply their labour : some extend the wall ; 
Some build the citadel ; the brawny throng 
Or dig, or push unwieldy stones along. 
Some for their dwelUags choose a spot of ground, 
Which, first design'd, with ditches they sarroand» 
Some laws ordain ; and some attend the choice 
Of holy senates^ and eleet by voice. 
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Here some ^lesign a mole, while others there 
Lay deep foundatioDs for a theatre. 
From marble quarries mighty colmoans hew^ 
For ornaments of scenes, and futnre view. 
Snch is their toil, and such their busy pains, 
As exercise the bees in flowery plains. 
When winter past, and summer scarce beguo^ 
Invites them forth to labour in the sun : 
Some lead their youth abroad, while some condense 
Their liquid store, and some in cells dispense: 
Some at the gate stand ready to receive 
The golden burden, and their iiiends relieve : 
AU, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive : 
With envy stung, they view each other*s deeds. 
The fiagrant work with diligence proceeds. 
' Thrice happy you, whose walls already rise !' 
.£neas said, and view'd, with lifted eyes, 
Their lofty towers : then entering at the gate, 
CouceaPd in clouds (prodigious to relate^ 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the busy throng. 
Borne by the tide, and passed unseen along. 
Full in the centre of the town there stood. 
Thick set with trees, a venerable wood : 
The Tyrians landing near this holy ground. 
And digging here, a prosperous omen found : 
From under earth a courser's head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to foreshow : 
This fdted sign their foundress Juno gave, 
Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave. 
Sidonian Dido here with solemn state 
Did Judo's temple build, and consecrate. 
Enriched with gifts, and with a golden shrine ; 
But more the goddess made the place divint. 
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On brazen stops the marble threshold roie, 
And brazen plates the cedar beams inclose : 
The rafters are with brazen coverings crown'd ; 
The lofty doors on brazen lunges soimd. 
What first iEneas in this pfaice beheld, 
Reviv'd his coorage, and his fear expell'd. 
For — while, expecting there the queen, he rais'd^ 
His wondering eyes, and romid the temple gaz'd, 
Admir'd the fortone of the rising town, 
The striving artists, and their arts' renown — 
He saw in order painted on the wall. 
Whatever did nnhappy Troy be&ll — 
The wars that fame around the world had blown,- 
All to the life, and every leader known. 
There Agamemnon, Priun here, he spies, 
And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies. 
He stopp'd, and v«Feeping said, — ' O friend ! e'en here 
The monuments of Trojan woes appear ! 
Our known disasters fill ev'n foreign lands ; 
See there, where old unhappy Priam stands! 
E'en the mute walls relate the warrior's fiime, 
And Ti^ojan griefs the Tyrians* pity claim.* 
He said — (his tears a ready passage find) 
Devouring what he saw so well design'd; 
And with an empty picture fed his mind: 
For there be saw the fiiinting Grecians yield. 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field. 
Pursued by fierce Achilles through the plain. 
On his high chariot driving o'er the slain. 
The tents of Rhesus next his grief renew. 
By their white sails betray'd to nightly view ; 
And wakeful Diomede, whose cruel sword 
•The centries slew, nor spar'd their slumbering lord 
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Then took the fiery steeds, ere yet the food 

Of Troy they taste, or drink tlie Xantbian flood. 

Elsewhere he saw where Troilns defied 

Achilles, and nneqnal combat tried ; 

Then, where the boy disaiin'd, with loosened reins, 

Was by his houses hurried o'er the plains. 

Hung by the neck and hair; and, dragi'd around, > 

The hostile spear, yet sticking hi his wound, > 

With tracks of blood inscribed the dusty ground. S 

Meantime the Trojan dames, oppres^d wiHi 1 ' 
To Pallas* fane in long procession go, [woe, r 
In hopes to reconcile their heavenly fi>e : J 

They weep ; they beat their breasts ; they rend 

tiieir hair. 
And rich embroidered vests for presents bear 
But the stem goddess stands unmov'dwithpivyi 
Thrice round the Trojan walk Achilles drew 
The corpse of Hector, whom in fight he slew. 
Here Priam sues ; and there, fbr sums of gold. 
The lifeless body of his son is sold. 
So sad an object, and so well- express'd, 
Drew sighs and groans from the griev*d hero's breast, 
To see the figure of his lifeless friend, 
And bis old sire his helpless hands extend. 
Himself he saw amidst tlie Grecian train, 
Mix'd in the bloody battle on the plain : 
And swarthy Memnon in his arms he knew, 
His pompous ensigns, and his Indian crew. 
Penthesilea there with haughty grace, 
Leads to the wars an Amaiqnian race: 
In their right hands a pointed dart they wield ; 
The left, for ward, sustains the lunar uiield. 
Athwart her breast a golden belt she throws, "j 
Amidst the press alone provokes a thousand foes, v 
And dares her maiden arms to manly force oppose, j 



Thus while tlie Trojao prince employs his eyes, 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and siu-prise, 
The beauteous Dido, with a numerous train. 
And pomp of guards, ascends the sacred fane. 
Such on Enrotas* banks, or Cynthus' height, 
Diana seems : and so she charms the sight. 
When in the dance the graceful goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs, and overtops their heads. 
Known by her quiver, and her lofty mien. 
She walks nuyestic, and she looks their queen : 
Latona sees her shine above the rest. 
And feeds with secret joy her silent breast 
$Qch Dido was ; with such becoming state. 
Amidst the crowd, she walks serenely great 
Their labour to her future sway slie speeds. 
And passing with a gracious glance proceeds, 
Then mounts the throne,high phic'd before the^hrine: 
In crowds around, the swarming people join. 
She takes petitions, and dispenses laws. 
Hears and determines every private cause : 
Their tasks in equal portions she divides. 
And, where unequal, there by lot decides^ 
Another vray by chance ^neas bends 
His eyes, and unexpected 6%e:A his friends, 
Antheus, S^rgestus grave, Cloanthus strong, 
Ai)d at their backs a mighty Trojan throng, 
Whom late the tempest on the billows toss'd. 
And widely scattered on another coast. 
The prince, unseen, surprised with wonder stands^ 
And longs, vrith joyful haste, to join their hands : 
But, doubtful of the wish'd event, he stays, 
And from the hollow cloud his friends surveys, 
Iippatient till they told their present state. 
And where tliey left their ships, and vhat thoir fate, 
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And vjrhy Che^r came, and nrluit was thoir request ; 
For these were sent c<miBHS8ion*d by the rest. 
To soe for leave to land tiieir sickly men, - - 
And gain admission to the gracious queen. 
Entering, with cr|es they fiUCd the holy lane ; • 
Then thus, with lowly Yoice, Ilioneus begaii : 
f O queen ! indulg*d by favour of the gods 
To found an empire in Hiese new abodes ; 
To build a town ; with statutes Co restrain 
The wild inliabitants beneath thy reig&— 
We wretched Trojans, toss'd on every shore, 
]Prom sea to sea, thy clemency implore. 
Forbid the fires our shipping to deface ; 
Receive the unhappy iiigvtives to grace, 
And spare the remnant of a pious race ! 
We come not with design of wasteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the swains away ; 
Nor such our strength, nor such is our desire ; 
The vanquished dare not to such thoughts aspire. 
A land there is, Hesperia nam'd of old — 
The soil is firuitful, and tiie men are bold— 
The' (Enotriaan held it once— >by common fame, 
^ow call'd Italia, from the lexer's mime. 
To that sweet region wpi our voyage bent, 
When winds, and every warring element, 
Disturb'd our course, and, for ftom sight of land, 
Cast our torn vessels on the moving suid : 
The sea came on ; the South, with mighty roar, 
Pispers'd and dash*d the rest upon the rocky shore. 
Those few you see escap*d tlie storm, and tear, 
Unless you interpose, a shipwreck here. 
What men, what monsters, what inhuman race. 
What laws, what barbarous customs of tlie place. 
Shut up a desert shore to drowning o^en, 
And drive us to the cniel seas again? 
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If oqr bard fortune no corapaMion draws. 
Nor hospitable rights, nor haman laws, 
The gods are jost, and will revenge our cause 
£neas was our prinoe— a joster lord, 
Or nobler warrior, never drew a sword — 
Observant of the right, religious of his word. 
If yet he lives, and draws this vital air. 
Nor we his friends of safety shall despair. 
Nor you, great queen, these offices repent, • 
Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 
We want not cities, nor ^dlian coasts, 
Where king Acestcs Trojan lineage boasts. 
Permit our ships a shelter on your shores. 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oan. 
That, if our prince be safe, we may renew 
Our destin'd conrse, and Itely pursue. 
But if, O best of men! the Fates ordain 
That thou art swallow'd in the Libyan main, 
And if our young liilns be no more, 
Dismiss our navy from your friendly shore, 
That we to good Acestes may retum. 
And with our friends our commoQ losses monm.* 
Thus spoke IHoneus : the Trojan crew 
With cries and clamours his request renew. 
The modest queen awhile, with down-cast eyes, 
Ponder'd the ^eech, then briefly thus replies : 
' Trojans ! dismiss your fears: my cruel fiite, 
And doubts attendmg an unsettled state. 
Force me to guard my coast firom foreign foes. 
Who has not heard the story of your woes, 
The name and fortune of your native place, 
The fame and valour of the Phrygian race? 
We Tyrians are not so devoid oi sense. 
Nor so remote from Phoebus' influence. 






Whether to Latian shores yoor course is bent, 
Or, driven by tempests from yoor first intent. 
You seek the good Acestes' goTemment, 
Yoiu* men shall be receiv'd, your fleet repaired. 
And sail with ships of convoy for your guard : 
Or would you stay, and join your fHendly powers 
To raise and to defend the Tynan towers. 
My wealth, my city, and myself, are yours. 
And would to heaven, the storm you felt, would 

bring 
On Carthaginian coasts your wandering king. 
My people shall, by my command, explore 
The ports and creeks of every winding shore, 
And towns, and vrilds, and shady woods, in quest . 
Of so renown'd and so desir'd a guest.' 

Rais'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood, 
And long*d to break from out his ambient cloud : 
Achates found it, and thus urg'd his way : 
' From whence, O goddess-bom, this long delay ? 
What more can you desire, your welcome sure. 
Your fleet in safety, and your friends secure ? 
One only wants : and him we saw in vain 
Oppose the storm, and swallow'd in the main. 
Orontes in his fiite our forfeit paid : 
The rest agrees with what your mother said.' 
Scarce had he spoken, when the cloud gave way, 
The mists flew upward, and dissolv'd in day. 
The Trojan chief appear'd in open sight, 
August in visage, and serenely bright • 
His mother-goddess, with her hands divine. 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
ples shine, 
And given his roiling eyes a sparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his fiice ; 
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like poliah'd ivory, beanteoas to behold, 
Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold : 
Hins radiant from the circling cloud he broken 
And thus with manly modesty he spoke : 
* He whom yoa seek am I ; by tempests to88*d, 
And saVd from shipwreck on yoar Libyan coast; 
Presenting, gracious qneen, before your throne, 
A prince that owes hilB life to yoo alone. 
Fair nuyesty ! the refbge and redress 
Of those whom Fate pursues, and wants oppress I 
You, who your pious offices employ 
To save the reliques of abandon'd Troy ; 
Receive the shipwrecked on your friendly shore, 
With hospitable rites relieve the poor ; 
Associate in your town a wandering train, 
And strangers in your palace entertain. 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who scattered through the world in exile mourn f 
The gods (if gods to goodness are inclin'd-— 
If acts of mercy touch their heavenly miud). 
And,' more than all the gods, your generous heart, 
Conscious of worth, requite its own desert ! 
In you tins age is happy, and this earth ; 
And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 
While rolling rivers into seas shall run. 
And round the space of heaven tlie radiaat sun ; 
While trees the mountain-tops with shades supply, 
Your honour, name, and praise, shall never die. 
Whate*er abode my fortune has assigned. 
Your image shall be present in my mind.'* 
Tims having said, he tum*d with pious haste,. 
And joyful bis expecting friends embraced : 
With his right tiand Iltoneus was ' grac'd, 
> Dr. Ctreyjudicioiuly lubstUates Ae* 
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Sei^gestos witih the left; tbeo to bis breast 
Gknotfaus and the noble Gyas press'd : 
And so by turns descended to the rest. 

The Tyrian (jneen stood fix'd upon his fii^., 
Pleas'd with his motions, nmsfa'd with hn grace ; 
Admired his Ibrtanes, more admii^d the man ; 
Th^ recollected stood ; and tfaos began : 
* What fiite, O goddess-bom! what angry powers 
Have cast yon dupwreck'd on onr barren shores ? 
Ate you the great £neas known to fimie, 
"Who from celestial seed yoor lineage cbdm ? 
Hie same .£neas, whom fair Venos bore 
To finn'd Ancfaises on the* Id»an shore ? 
It calls into ray mind, tfaoogh then a child, 
When Tencer came, firom Salamis exiPd, 
And sooji^t my fiither^i aid, to be restoi'd : 
My father Belos then wi& ^re and sword 
Invaded Cypmsy made the region bare. 
And, conquering, finialifd the successful war. 
From him the Trojan siege I understood. 
The Grecian cUeft, and yoorillnstrioos blood* 
Your foe himself the Dardan valour prais*d. 
And his own ancestry from Trojans rais'd. 
Enter, my noble guest ! and you shall find. 
If not a costly wdoome, yet a kind : 
For I myself, Uke you, have been distressed. 
Till heaven a^orded me this place of rest, 
like you, an alien in a land unknown, 
I learn to pity woes so like my own.' 
She said, and to the palace led her guest, 
Then offei'd incense, and proclaimed a fieast. 
Nor yet less careful for her abrant friends. 
Twice ten fat oxen to thedkips she sends : 
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Besides a bnndred boan, » hundred latobs. 
With bleating cries, attend their milky dams : 
And jars of generous wine, and spacious bowls, 
She gives, to cheer the sailon' drooping souls. 
Now purple hangings clothe the palace-walls, 
And sumptuous feasts are made in splendid halls f 
On T>|rrian carpets^ richly wrought^ they dine; 
With loads of massy plate the side-boards slnne, 
And antiqtte vases, all of gold eroboss'd, 
(The goM itself iu^rior to the cost 
Of curious work) where oii the sides were seen 
The fights and figures of illustrious men, 
From their first founder to the present queen. 

The good .£tteas, whose paternal care 
liiius' absence coold no longer bear, 
JDispatch'd Achates to the sliips in haste^ 
To give a glad relation of the past. 
And, fraught vrith precious gifts, to bring the boy 
flnatch'd from the mina of unhappy Troy — 
A robe of tbsue, stiff with golden wire ; 
An upper vest, once Helen's rich attire, 
From Argos by the laafd adultress brought. 
With golden flowers and winding foliage wrought-** 
Her mother Leda*s present, when she came 
To ruin Troy, and set the world on flame ; 
The sceptre Priam*^ eldest daughter bore, 
Her orient necklace, and the crown she wore 
Of double texture, glorious to behold ; 
One order set with gems, and one with gold. 
Instructed thus, the wise Achates goes. 
And, in his diligenee, his doty shows. 

But Venus, anxious for her son's affairs. 
New counsels tries, and new designs prepares .- 
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That Cupid'Shoald assume the shape and tac^e 

Of iweet Astaniiis, and the sprightly grace ; 

Should bring the presents, in her nephew's stead. 

And in Eliza's veins the gentle poison shed : 

For much she fear'd the Tyrians, doable-toogu'd. 

And knew the town to Jnno's care belong'd. 

These thoelghts by night her golden slumbers broke. 

And thus, alarm'd, to winged Love she spoke : 

* My son, my strength, whose mighty power alone 

Controls the thnnderer on his awful throne, 

To thee thy much-afflicted mother flies, 

And on thy succour and thy faith relies. 

Thou know'st, my son, how Jove*s revengeful wiiV, 

By force and fraud, attempts thy brother's Hfe : 

Aiid often hast thou moum'd with me his pains. 

Him Dido now with blandishment detains ; 

But I suspect the town where Juno reigns. 

For this, 'tis needful to prevent her art. 

And fire with love tiie proud Fhcenician's heart — - 

A love so violent, so strong, so sure. 

That neither age can change, nor art can cure. 

How this may be perform'd, now take my mind ; 

Ascanins by his father is design'd 

To come, with presents laden, from the port, 

To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep. 

And, ravish'd, in Idalian bowers to keep,. 

Or high Cythera, tiiat the sweet^deceit 

May pass unseen, and none prevent the cheat. 

Take thou his form and shape. I beg the grace, 

But only for a nights revolving space, 

Thyself a boy, assume a boy's dissembled face 

Tliat when, amidst the fervour of the feast. 

The l^rian hugs and fonds thee on her breast^ 
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And with sweet kisses in her arms constraint, 
iTion niay'st infuse thy venom in her veins/ 
The god of love obeys, and sets aside 
His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride : 
He walks liilus in his mother's sight. 
And in the sweet resemblance takes delight. 
The goddess then to young Ascanius flies, 
And in a pleasing slumbex seals his eyes : 
Lnll'd in her lap, amidst a train of Loves, 
She gently bears him to her blissful groves, 
Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head. 
And softly lays him on a flowery bed. 
Cupid meantime assum'd his form and face. 
Following Achates with a shorter pace, 
And brought the gifts. The queen already sate 
Amidst the Trojan lords, in shining state. 
High on a golden bed : her princely guest 
Was next her side ; in order sate the rest. 
Then canisters with bread are heap*d on high ; 
The' attendants water for their hands supply. 
And, having wash'd, with silken towels dry. 
Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The censers, and with fumes the gods adore ; 
Then youtha and virgins, twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to serve the wine. 
The Tynan train, admitted to the feast. 
Approach, and on the painted couches rest 
All on tlie Trojan gifts with wonder gaze. 
But view the beauteous boy with more amaze. 
His rosy-colour'd cheeks, his radiant eyes^ 
His motions, voice, and shape, and all the godV 

disguise ; 
Nor pass unprais'd the vest and veil divine. 
Which wandering foliage and rich flowers entwine^ 
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Bat, far above the rest, the royal dame 
(Ahready doomed to lovers disastrous flame), 
With eyes insatiate, and tnmnltuoiis joy, 
Beholds the presents, and admires the boy. 
The guileful god, about the hero long, 
With children's play, and false embraces, hoag ; 
Then sought the queen : she took him to her arms 
With greedy pleasure, and devoui'd his diarms. 
Unhappy Dido little thought what guest. 
How <tire a god, she drew so near ber breast. 
But he, not mindless of his motfaer^s prayer, ^ 
Works in the pliant bosom of the fair, f 

And mooMs her heart anew, and blots ber former ^ 
care. ) 

The dead is to the ttving love resigned ; 
And all iBneas enters in her mind. 

Now, when the rage of hunger was appeas'd, 
The meat removed and every guest was pleas'd. 
The golden bowls with sparkling wine are erown*d^ 
And through the palace cheerful eries resound. 
From gilded roof^ depending lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 
A golden bowl, that shone with gems divine. 
The queen commanded to be crowned with wini 
The bowl that Betw us'd, and all the Tynan line. 
Then,8ilence through thetaUproc]aim*d, she spoke: 
* O hospitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 
With solemn rites, thy sacred name and power : 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hoar ; 
So may the Trbjan and the Tjrrian Ime 
In lasting concord from this day combine. 
Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer. 
And gracious Juno^ bo^ be present here ! 
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And yon, my lords of Tyre, yoor vowi tddiew 
To lieaTeOy with mine, to mtUy the peace.' 
The goblet then she took, with nectar erown'd, 
(Sprinkling the firiit libationt on the ground) 
And rais'd it to her month with sober grace. 
Then, sipping, offered to the next in pbice. 
Twas Bitias whom she call'd — a thirsty sool : 
He took the challenge^ and embraced the bowl, 
With pleasnre swiird the gold, nor ceas'd to draw, 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer saw. 
The goblet goes around : lopas brought 
His golden lyre, and snng what ancient Atlas 

taught — 
The yarious labours of the wandering moon. 
And whence proceed the* eclipses of the sun ; 
The' original of men and beasts ; and whence 
The rains arise, and fires their vrarmth dispense. 
And fix'd and erring stars dispose their intlaence 
What shakes the solid earth; what cause delays 
Ttie summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
With peals of shouts the Tynans praise the song : 
Those peals are echoed by the Trojan throng. 
Th' unhappy queen with talk prolonged the night. 
And drank large draughts of love vrith vast delight ; 
Of Priam much inqnir'd, of Hector more ; 
Thenask'd what arms the swarthy Memnon wore, 
What troops he landed on the Trojan shore ; 
(The steeds of Diomede varied the discourse. 
And fierce Achilles, with his matchless force ; 
At length, as Fate and her ill stars requir'd, 
To hear the series of the war desir'd. 
* Relate at large, my god-like guest, (she said,) 
The Grecian stratagems, the town betray'd: 
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The fatal issne df so long a war, 

Your flight, your wanderings, and* your woes, 

declare : 
For, since on every sea, on every coast, 
Your men have been distress'd, your navy tossed. 
Seven times the sun has either tropic view'd. 
The winter banish'd, and the spring renew'd.' 
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ARGUMENT. 

JEdos relates how the dty of Troy was taken » after a ten yeara> 
■icge* hy the treachery of Suion, and the itratagem of a 
frooden hone. He declares the fixed resolation he had taken 
not to mnrive the rnin of his coantry, and the various ad* 
▼enlurcs be met with in defence of h. At last having been 
befbre advised by Hector^ kI><*"<* and now by the appenrance 
of hit mother Venos, he is prevailed upon to leave the town, 
and settle his huosefaold gods in another conniry. In order 
to this, be carries off his father on bis shoulders, and leads 
his little son by the hand, his wife following him behind. 
When he conies to tlie place appointed for the general ren- 
dcsvonsy he finda a great conflnence of people, bat misses 
bis wife, whose ghost afterwards appears to him, and tells 
him the land which was designed for him. 



All were attentive to the god-like man, 
Wben from his lofty couch he thus began : 
* Great queen, what yoo commanil me to relate, 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fitte : 
An empire from its old foimdations rent, 
And every woe the Trojans underwent ; 
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A peopled city made a desert place ; 
All that I saw, and part of which I was ; 
Not even the hardest of our foes could hear. 
Nor stem Ulysses tell, without a tear. 
And now the latter watch of wasting night. 
And setting stars, to kindly rest invite, 
liat, since you take such interest in our woe. 
And Troy's disastrous end desire to know, 
I will restrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our last and fiital night befel. 

By destiny compeird, and in despair, 
Tlie Greeks grew weary of the tedious war, 
And, by Minerva's aid, a fabric rear'd, 
Which like a steed of monstrous height appeared : 
The sides were plank'd with pine: they feign'd it 

made 
For their return, and this the vow they paid. 
Thus they pretend, but in the hollow side, 
Selected numbers of their soldiers hide : 
With inward arms the dire machine they load ; 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. 
In sight of Troy lies Tenedos, an isle 
(While Forttme did on Priam's empire smile) 
Renown'd for wealth ; but, since, a fiiithleas bay, 
Where ships expos'd to wind and weather lay. 
There was their fleet concealed. We thought, for 

Greece 
Their sails were hoisted, and our fears release. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls 40 long. 
Unbar their gates, and issue in a throng, 
like swarming bees, and with delight sunrey 
The camp deserted, where the Grecians lay : 
The quarters of the several chiefs they show'd — "^ 
Here Phoenix^ here Achilles made abode ; S- 

jHere join'd the battles -, there the navy rode, j 
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Part ou the |»le tlieb wanderiiig e^es employ-— 
The pile by Pallas nuB'd to ruin Troy. 
Thymoetes first ('tis doubtful whether hir'd. 
Or so the Trojan destiny required) 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down. 
To lod^ the monster fiibfic in the town. 
Put Capys, and the rest of sounder mind. 
The fatal present to tlie flames design'd^ 
Or to the watery deep ; at least to bore 
The hollow sides^ and hidden firauds explore. 
The pddy vulgar, as their fiincies guide^ 
yVitli noise say noth^ig, and in parts divide. 
^^joocoonf foUow'd by a numerous crowd, 
jRan from the fort^ and cried, from far, aJond : 
' O wretched countrymen ! what fury reigns f 
y^hsLt more than madness has possess'd your brains? 
Think you the Grecians from your coasts are gone? 
And are Ulysses* arts no better known ? 
This hollow fabric either must inclose, 
Within its blind recess, our secret foes ; 
Or 'tis an engine rais'd above the town, 
To* overlook the walls, and then to batter down. 
Somewhat ps sure design'd by fi:aud or force-?- 
Trust not the^ presents, nor admit the horse.* 
Thus having said, against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew, 
Pierced through the 3ielduig planks of jointed wood, 
And trembling in the hollow belly stood. 
The, sides, transpierc'd, return a rattling sound ; 
And groans of Greeks inclos'd come isj^uing throufj^ 

the wound. 
And, bad not heaven the fall of Troy design'd, 1 
Or had not men been fated to be blind, [mind : > 
Enough 1^^ said ^d dppe^ to' inspire a better j 
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Then had our lances pierc'd the treacherous wood. 
And Ilian tow'rs and Priam's empire stood. 
Meantime, with shonts, the Trojaq shepherds bring 
A captive Greek in bands^ before the king — 
Taken, to take— who made himself their prey. 
To* impose on their belief and Troy betray ; 
Fix*d on his aim, and obstinately bent 
To die nndannted, or to circomvent. 
About the captive, tides of Trojans flow ; 
All press to see, and some insult the foe. 
Now hear bow well the Greeks their wil(*s disguised : 
Behold a nation in a man compris*d. 
Trembling the miscreant stood : lUiarm'd and boond, 
He star'd, and roll'd his haggard eyes around ; 
Then said, * Alas ! what earth remains, what sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me ? 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scom*d by my foes, abandoned by my friends I' - 
He said, and sigh'd, and cast a rueful eye : 
Our pity kindles, and our passions die. 
We cheer the youth to make his own defence. 
And freely tell us what he was, and whence : 
What news he could impart we long to know. 
And what to credit from a captive foe. 

His fear at length dismissed, be said, * Whatever 
My fate ordains, my words shall be sincere ; 
J neither can nor dare my birth disclaim : 
Greece is my country, Sinon is my name. 
Though plung'd by Fortune's power in misery, 
'TIS not in Fortune's power to make me lie. 
If any chance has hitiier brought the nam* 
Of JF^lamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Who snffer'd iirom the malice of the times, 
Accus'd and sentenc'd for pretended crimes, 
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Because the fatal wars be wonld prevent ; 
Whose death the wretched Greeks too late lament-^ 
Me, then a boy^ my father, poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to his care^ 
His kinsman and companion in the war. 
While Fortune (avonr'd, while his arms support 
The cause, and rul'd the counsels of the court, 
I made some figure there; nor was my name 
Obscure, nor I without my share of f^e. 
But when Ulysses, withf«illacioas arts, 
Had made impression in the people's hearts. 
And forg'd a treason in my patron's name 
(I speak of things too fyr divulg'd by fame), 
My kinsman fell. Then I, without support^ 
In private monm*d his loss, and left the court 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With silent grief, but loudly blam'd the state. 
And curs'd the direful author of my woes. — 
'Twas told again > and hence my ruin rose. 
I threatened, if indulgent heaven once more '^ 
Would land me safely on my native shore, > 

His death with double vengeance to restore. ' ' ) 
Thismov'd the murderer's hate; and soon ensufHi 
The' efiects of malice from a man so proud., .'; 
Ambiguous rumours throng the camp he sptiead. 
And sought, by treason, my devoted head ; * 
New crimes invented ; left untnm'd no stonej 
T« make my guilt appear, arid hi^ his own ; 
Till Calchas was by force and threatening wrought — 
Bat wliy-^why dwell I on that anxious thought ? 
If on my nation just revenge you seek. 
And *tis to' appear a foe, to* appear a Greek ; « 
Already yoa my name and country know : 
Assuage your thirst of blood, and strike the Mow: 
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My death infill both the kingly bjrothen please, - 
And set inaatiate Ithacus at ease.' 
This fair onfimsh'd tale, these broken starts, 
Rais'd expectations in our longing hearts ; 
Unknowing as we were, in Grecian arts. 
His former trembling once again reneiv'd. 
With acted fear, the villain tlnn porsned : 
' Long had the Grecians (tir'd with fruitless care, 
And wesuied with an unsuccessful war). 
Kesolv'd to raise the ^iege, and leave the town : 
And, had the gods pern&itted, they had gone. 
But oft the wintry seas, and southern winds. 
Withstood tlieir passage borne, and changed their 

npods.. 
Portents and prodigies their souls ama^'d ; 
But most, whai this stupeudous pile was rais'd: 
Then flaming meteors, huog in air, were seen. 
And thunders rattled through a sky serene. 
Dismay'd, and fearful of some dire event,. 
Eurypylus, to' inquire their fate, was sent 
He from tlie gods this dreadful answer brought : 1 
< O Grecians, when the Trojan shores yon sought, ^ 
Your passage with a virgin's blood was bought : ) 
So most your safe return be bought again ; 
And Grrecian blood once more atone tlie main.' 
The spreading rumour round the people ran ; 
All fcar'd, and each believ'd himself the mai|. 
Ulysses took the' advantage of their fright i 
Caird Calchas, and produced in open sight, 
Tlien bade him name the wretch, ordain'd by fiitc 
Tlie public victim, to redeem the state. 
Already some prosag'd the dire event, . 
And saw \i'hat sacrifice Ulysses meant. 
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For twice live dayi tlie good old seer withstood 

Tbe^ intended treason, and was dumb to blood. 

Till, tir'd with endless clamoors and pursuit 

Of Itfaacnsy be stood no longer nmte, 

Bat, as it was agreed, pronounced that I 

Was destined bj the wrathful gods to die. 

All prais'd the sentence, pteas'd the storm shouldiUl 

On one alone, whose fhry threatened all. 

The dismal day was come: the priests prepare 

Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. 

I followed natnre*s laws, and must avow, • 

I broke my bonds, and fled tiie fatal blow. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of safety when they sail'daway. 

But now what fiirther hopes for me remaiuy 

To see my friends or native soil again : 

My tender infants, or my careful sire. 

Whom they returning will to death require ; 

Will perpetrate on them their first design, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine P 

Which, O ! if pity mortal minds can move, 

If there be faith below, or gods above, 

If innocence and truth can claim desert. 

Ye IVojans, from an injured wretch avei-t.* 

False tears true pity move : the king commands 
To loose his fetters, and unbind his bands. 
Then adds these friendly words: * DLnmissUiy fears: 
Forget the Greeks : be mine as tliou wert theirs ; 
Bat truly tell, was it for force or guile, 
Or some religious end, you rais'd the pile?* 
Thus said the king.^-He, full of fraudfol arts, 
This well-invented tale for troth imparts : 
* Ye lamps of heaven ! (he said, and lifted high 
His bands now free)— thou venerable sky ! 
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Inviolable powers, 9i\ofd witJi dread ! . 
Ye ^tal fillets, that once bound this head ! 
Ye sacped altai-s, from whose flanies I fledl 
Be all of youadjiic'd; and grant I may, 
Without a crime, the' ungrateful Greeks betray, 
Reveal tlie secrets of the guilty state, 
And justly punish whom I justly hate ! 
But you, O- king, preserve the &ith yon gave. 
If ly^to save myself, your empire save. 
The Grecian hopes, and all the' attempts they made^ 
Were only foimded on Minerva's aid. 
But from the time when in^iout Diomede, 
And false Ulysses, that inventive head, 
Her fatal unage from the temple drew. 
The sleeping guardians of the castle slew. 
Her virgin statue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and proflm'd her holy bands ; 
From thence tiie tide of fortune left their shore, 
And ebbVl much faster than it flow'd before: 
Their courage langnish'd, as their hopes decayed : 
And Palhis, now averse, refiis'd her aid. 
Nor did the goddess doubtfully declare 
"tier alter'd mind, and alienated care. 
When first her fatal image touched the ground, 
l^e sternly cast her glaring eyes around. 
That sparkled as they roll'd, and seem'd to threat : 
Her heavenly limbs distill'd a briny sweat.. 
Thrice from the ground she leap'd, was seen to wield 
Her brandished lance, and shake her horrid shield. 
Then Calchas bade our host for flight prepare, 
And hope no conquest from the tedious war. 
Till first they sailed for Greece; with prayers be- 
sought 
Her injar'd power, and better omens brooc^t. 
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And, now tfaeir navy ^iloughs the^wateiy main, 
Yety soon expect it on your shores again, 
Witb Pallas pleas'd ; as Calcfaas did ordain. 
Bat first, to reconcile the blae-eyed maid 
For her stoVn statue and her tower betrayed, 
Wam'd foy the seer, to her offended name 
We rais'd and dedicate this wondrous framey 
So lofty, lest through your forbidden gates 
It pass, and intercept our better fiites : 
For, ouce admitted there, our hopes are lost; 
And Troy may then a new Palladium boast : 
For so religion and the gods ordain. 
That, if you violate with liands profane 
Minerva's gift, your town in flames shall bum ; 
(Which omen, O ye gods, on Graecia turn !) 
But if it climb, with your fussisting hands, 
The Trojan walls, and in tlie city stands ; 
Then Troy shall Argos and Mycense bum. 
And the reverse of fate on us return.' 

With such deceits he gain'd their easy hearts, 
Too. prone to credit bis perfidious arts. 
What Diomede, nor Thetis' greater son, 
A thousand ships, nor ten years' siege, had done 
False tears and fkwnuoig words the city won 

A greater omen, and of worse portent. 
Did our unwary minds with fear torment. 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 
JLaocoon, Neptune's priest by lot that year. 
With solemn pomp then sacrificed a steer : 
When (dreadfiil to behold I) from sea we spied 
Two serpents, rank'd abreast, the seas divide, 
And smoothly sweep along the swelUng tide. 
Their flaming crests above the waves they sliow ; 
Their bellies seem to bum the seas below \ 
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Their speckled tails advance to steer their cobrbe. 
And on the sounding shore the flying billows force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain, they held; 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were fill'd ; 
llieir nimble tongoes lliey brandish'd as they came. 
And lick*d their hissing jaws, that spattered flame. 
We fled amac'd ; their destin'd way they take. 
And to Laocoon and his children make ; 
And first aromid the tender boys they wind. 
Then with their sharpen'd fiu^ their limbs and 

bodies grind. 
The wretched lather, running to their aid 
Witii pious haste^ bnt vain, they next mvade ; 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes roll'd ; 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold* 
Thepriest thus doubly chok'd— their crests divide. 
And tow'ring o'er his head in triumph ride. 
With both his hands he labours at the knots ; 
His holy fillets the blue venom blots : 
His roaring fills the flitting air around. 
Thus, when an ox receives a glancing wonnd. 
He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies. 
And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding skies. 
Their tasks performed, the serpents quit their prey. 
And to the tower of Pallas make flieir way : 
Couch'd at her feet, they lie protected tiiepe. 
By her large buckler and protended spear. 
Amazement seises all : the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon justly doom'd to die, 
Whose hand the will of Pallas had withstood. 
And dar'd to violate the sacred wood. 
AH vote to' admit the steed, tliat vows be paid^ 
And incense o^er'd, to the' ofiended maid. 
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A spacious breach is made : the town lies btire : 
Some hoising-ievers, some the vrhieels, prepare. 
And fasten to the iiorse's feet : the rest 
With cables haul along the* unwieldy beast. 
Each on his fellow for assistance calls : 
At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 
Big with destruction. Boys with cfaaplets crown'd. 
And choirs of virgins, sing and dance around. 
Thus rais'd aloft, and then descending down, 
It enters o*er our heads, and threats the town; 
O saered city, built by hands divine ! 
O valiant heroes of the Trojan Hne ! 
Four times he struck : as oft the clasliing sound 
Of arms was heard^ and inward groans rebound. 
Yet, mad with, zeal, and blinded with our fafe. 
We haul along the horse in solemn state ; 
Then place the dire portent within the tower. 
Cassandra cried, and curs'd the* unhappy hour ; 
Foretold our fate ; but, by the gods* decree. 
All heard, and none believ'd the prophecy. 
With branches we the fanes adorn, and waste. 
In jollity, the day ordain'd to be the last. 
Meantime the rapid heavens roU'd down the light, 
And on the shaded ocean rush'd the night : 
Our men, secure, nor guards nor centries lield ; ' 
But easy sleep their weary limbs compeird. 
The i^reciaps had embark'd their naval powers 
From Tenedos, and sought our well-known shores. 
Safe under covert of the^«ilent night. 
And guided by the* imperial galley's light.; 
When Sinon, favoured by the partial gods, 
Unlocked, the horse, and op*d'his dark abodes ; 
Restored to vital air our hidden foes, 
•Who joyfiil from tlieir long confinement rose. 
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Tbesmider bold, and Stheodos their guide, 

And dire Ulysaes, down tlie cable sfide : 

Then Thou, Athamas, and Pyrrhtu, baste ; 

Nor was the Podaiirian hero last, 

Nor injured Menclaiis, nor the fani'd 

Epeus, who tlie fatal engine fram*d. 

A nameless crowd socceed -, their forces join. 

To' invade the town, oppress'd with sleep and wme* 

Those few they find awake, first meet tiieir fiite ; 

Then to their fellows they onbar the gate. 

Twas in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, oar minds wid) c^rea^ 
When Hector's ghost before my si|^t appears: 
A bloody shroud he seemed, and balh'd.in tears ; ■ 
Snch as he was, when, by P^lides slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragg'd him o*er the plain. 
8woln were his feet,as when the lhon|p were thniat 
Through the bor'd holes : his body black with dnst j 
Unlike that Hector who retum*d, from toils 
Of war triumphant, in ^acian spoils. 
Or him, who made the fiiinting Greeks retire. 
And launched against their na?y Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard stood stifi*en'd with his gore : 
And all the wounds he for his country bore. 
Now streamed iifiresh, and with new purple ran. 
I wept to see the visionary inan, . 
And, while my trance continued, thns began 
' O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long e](pected by thy friends ! from whence 
Art thou so late retum'd for our defence ? 
Do we behold thee, weaned as we are 
With length of labours, and with toils of war i 
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After so.hmuoqt fimerals of thy owo^ 

Art. thott restored to thy declioing town? 

Bat say, what wounds are thes^P what new disgrace 

Deforms tkie manly features of thy face ?* 

To this the spectre no reply did frame, 
But answer'd to the cause for which he came, 
And, groaning from the bottom of his breast, 
This wamiog, in these monmlul words, expr^ss'd : 
* O goddess-born 1 escape, by timely ftight, . 
Tiie flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
The foes already haye possess'd the wall : 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her iaU. 
Enough is paid to Priam's roya} name, 
More than enough to duty and to iame. 
If by a mortal hand my Other's throne 
Could be defended, *twas by mine alone 
Now Troy to thee commends her future stitte, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 
From their assistance, happier walU expect, . 
Which, wandering long, at last thou ^halt er^*t.' 
He said, and brought me, from their bless*d abodes, 
The venerable statues of the gods, 
With ancient Yesto from the sacred choir, 
The wreaths and relics of the' immortal fire* . • 

Now peals of shouts come thundering from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled war: 
The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from. streets, encompass'd with a wood. ■. 
JLiOuder, and yet more .loud, I heiu* tlie' alarms 
Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers; 1 no longer stay. 
But mount th^ terrace, thence the town sui-vey, 
And hearken what the frightful ^oonds convey. 
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Thus— when a flood of fire by wind Is born^ 

CraekliDg it rolls, and movrs Use standing com ; 

Or delages, descending on the plains, 

Sweep o'er the yellow year, destroy the pains 

Of laboaring oxen, and the peasant's gains ; 

Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an andistingni^d prey — 

The shepherd ctimbs the cliff, and sees from fkt 

The wasteful ravage of the watery war. 

Then Hector's faith was manifestly cleared ; 

And Grecian frauds in opcai li^t appeared. 

The palace of Deiphobos ascends 

In smoky flames, and catches on his friends. 

Ucalegon bums next : the seas are bright 

With splendour not their own, and shine with Tro* 

jan light. 
New clamours and new clangors now arise. 
The sound of trampetS mix'd with fighting cries. 
With fi!«nzy seiz'd, I run to meet the' alarms, 
Resolv*d on death, resolv'd to die in arms, 
But first to gather friends, with them to' oppoM 
(If Fortune favour'd) and repel the (bes — 
8purr*d by my courage — by my country fii'd. 
With sense of honour and revenge inspired. 
Fanthilts, ApoUo*s priest, a sacred name. 
Had 'scap'd the Grecian swords, and pass'd the flame : 
With relics loaden, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 
' What hope, O Panthfts^^^ither can we nrn? 
Where mid&e a stand? and what may yet be done ?* 
Scarce had I said, when Panth^, with a groan, 
' Troy is no miore, and Ilium was a towo! 
The^tel day, the' appointed hour is come, 
When wiiPtUbl Joye's^irrevoc^ble doom 
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Traufen the Trojan state to Grecian hamk. 
The fire coBiomea tiie town, the foe commands ; 
And anned hoata, an unexpected force, 
Break from tiie bowels of the fiital horse. 
Within the gates, prond Sinon throws about 
The flames ! and Ibes, for entrance, press withoat, 
With thousand others, whom, I fear to name, 
More than from Argos or Mycenae came. 
To several posts their parties they divide : 
Some block thenarTOW8treetB,someBcour the wide : 
The jbold they kill, the.' unwary they snrpiise : 
Who fights finds death, and death finds him who flies. 
The warders of tlie gate but scarce maintain 
The* unequal combat, and resist in vain.' 

I heard ; and heaven, that well-born souls inspires. 
Prompts me, through lifted swords and rising fires 
To run, where clashing arms and clamour calls, 
And rush undaunted to defend the walls. 
Sipheos and Iphytos by my side engage, 
For valour one renown'd, and one for age. 
Dymas.and Hypanis by moonlight knew 
My motions and my mien, and to my party, drew ; 
With young Chorcebus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fiur Cassandra's bed : 
And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid, 
^orewam'd in vain by the prophetic maid ; 
Whom when I saw resolved in arms to fiUl, 
And that one spirit animated all ; 
* Brave souls! (said I) — but brave, alas! in vain — 
.Come, finish wbiat our cruel fates ordain. 
You see the desperate state of our afii^ics ; 
And heaven's protecting powers are deaf to prayers^ 
The p^xegpds behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to Uie spoil 
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Their own abodes ; we^ feeble lew, conspire 
To save a nnkiiig town, inyoly'd in fire. 
Hien let ns fidl, but fall amidst onr foes : 
pespair of life the means of living shows/ 
So bold a speech enconrajj^ d Ifaeir desire 
Of death, and added fnel to their fire. 

As hungry wolves, with raging i^petite. 
Scour through the fields, nor fl^ thestonny nightr*- 
Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry diaps in bkfod— * 
So mslfd we forth at once. Re olv'd to die, 
Resoly'd, in death, the last extremes to try, 
We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dure 
The* mieqaal combat in the public square 
Night was oar friend ; onr le«ler was Despair. 
What tongue can tell tiie slaughter of that night ? 
What eyes can weep tiie sorrows and affirigfatf 
An ancient and imperial city falls; 
The streets are filPd witii fivquent funerals : 
Houses add holy temples float in blood ; 
And hostile nations make a commnn flood. 
Not only Trojans fiili ; but, in flieir torn, 
The vanqmsh^d trimn|^ and the victors mourn. 
Ours take new courage from despair and night ; 
Conius'd the fortune is, confus'd the fight. 
All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fean ; 
And grisly- Death in sundry shapes appears. 
Androgeos fell among us, vnth his band, 
Who thought us Grecians newly come to land. 
' Fromwlience,(said he) my friends, this long delay? 
Yon loiter, while the spoils are borne away : 
Our ships are laden vrith tiie Trojan storo ; 
And you, like truants, come tpo late asHoro,* 
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He said, bat sood corrected his mistake, 
Found, by the doubtful answers which we make. 
Amaz*d, he would have sbun'd the' uneqtial %ht } 
But we, more numerous, intercept his flight. 
As when some peasant in a bushy brake 
Has witli unwary footing press'd a snake ! 
He starts aside, astonished, when he spies 
His rising crest, blue neck, and roUmg eyes ; 
So, from our arms, surprised Androgeos flies— 
In.vaki ; for him and his we compass round. 
Possessed with fear, unknowing of the ground 
And of their lives an easy conquest found. 
Thus Fortune on onr first endeavour smiKd. 
Cborcebns then, with youtibful hopes beguird, 
l^woln with success, and of a daring mind, 
This new invention fatally designed : 
* My friends, (said he) since Fortune shows the way, 
Tis fit we should the* anspicious guide obey. 
For what has she these Grecian arms bestow'd. 
But their destruction, and the Trojans' good ? 
Then change we shields, and their devices bear : 
Let frand supply the want of force in war. 
They fipd us arms.' This said, himself he dress'd 
In dead Androgeos' spoils, his upper vest. 
His painted buckler, and his plumy crest. 
Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Trojan train. 
Lay down their own attire, and strip the slain. 
Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill presage, 
FUtter'd with hopes to ghit our greedy rage : 
Unknown, assaulting whom we blindly meet. 
And strew, with Grecian carcasses, the street. 
Thus while tlieir stitiggling parties we defeat, 
Som« to the shore and safer ships retreat -, 
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And 8ome^ oiipren*d iwith inore ignoble fear. 
Remount tfaehoUow bone, and pant in tecret tbere. 

But, ah ! vtiat nse of Valour can be made, 
When heaven's propitioiis powers reiiiae their aid i 
Behold the royal prophetess, the &ir 
Cassandra, dragg'd by her dishevel^ hair. 
Whom not Minerva's shrine, nor sacred bands, . 
In safety conld protect from sacrileg^oos hands : 
On heaven she cast her eyes, she sigh'd, she cried-* 
*Twas all she could— -her tender arms were tied. • 
So sad a sight Chorcebos could not bear ; 
But, fir*d with rage, distracted with despair, 
Amid the barbarous ravishers he flew. 
Our leader's rash example we pursue : 
. Butstorms of stones,from the proud temple'ls height. 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight: 
We from our friends receiv'd this fatal blow. 
Who thought us Grecians, as we seem*d in show. 
They aim at tlie mistaken crests, from high ; 
And ours beneath the ponderous ruin lie. 
.Then, mov^d with anger and disdain, to.see 
Their troops dispersed, the royal virgin free. 
The Grecians rally, and their powers unite. 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. 
The brother kings with Ajax join their force. 
And the whole squadron of Tfaessalian horse. 

Thus, when the rival y^ds their quarrel try. 
Contending for the- kingdom of the sky, 
South, East, and West, on airy coursers borne— 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn : 
Then Nereos strikes the deep : tlie billows rise. 
And, mix'd with ooze and sand, pollute the akiea* 
The troops we squandered first, again appear 
From several quarters, and inclose the roar. 
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They first observe, and to the rest betray,. 
Our different speech ; ovr borrow'd arms survey. 
Oppressed with odds, we £iU ; Chonebns first, , 
At Pallas' altar, by Peneleos pierc'd. 
Then Ripheus followed,, in the' uneqnal fight ; 
Just of l^s word, observant of the right : . 
Heaven thought not so. Dymas their fiite attends, 
With I^panis, nnstaken by their friends. 
Nor, FanthC^, thee thy mitre, nor the bands 
Of awfiil Phoebus, sav'd from impious hands. 
Ye Trojan flames ! your testimony bear. 
What I perform'd and what I suffer'd there, 
No sword avoiding in the tatal strife, 
Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life. 
Witness, ye heavens I 1 live not by my fimlt : 
I strove to have deserved the deatli I sought^ 
But, when I could not fight, and would have died. 
Borne off to distance by the.grqwing tide, 
Old Jpbitus and I were hurried thence, 
With Pelias wounded, and without deface. 
New ckimours from tbe'.invested palace ring : 
We i;un to die» or disengage the king. . . 
So hot Uie* assault, so h^ the tumult rose, 
While curs defend, and while the Gre^LS oppose, 
As all the Dardan and Argolic race 
Had l^een contracted in tliat narrow space; 
Or as all Ilium eke were void of fear, 
And tumult, war, and slaughter, only there. 
Their targets in a tortoise cast, the foes, 
Secure advancing, to the tnrrets rose : 
Some ipoont the scaling-ladders ; some, more bold, 
Swerve upwards, and by posts. and pillars hold : 
Their l^hand gripes their bucklers ui. the* ascent^ 
While with the right they seize the battlement. . 
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From fhe demolistard towers, the Trcj^n* throw 
Huge heaps of stones, ^at,'fallii^, crush the toe : 
And heavy beams and f afters from the sides, ^ 
(Sach anus their last liecessity provides !) 
And gilded r6o&, coiie tambling fr6m ou high. 
The marks df state^ and ancient royalty. 
The gnards below, fix'd in the pass, attend 
The charge undaunted, and' the g^tte defend. 
Renew'd in courage with recovered breath, 
A second time we ran to tempt our deatfi. 
To clear the palace from the toe, succeed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. 
A postern-door, yet unobsen^'d and free^ 
Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, 
To the king*s closet led — a way well known 
To Hector's wife, while Priam held the "dirone-^ 
Through which she brougtit Astyanax unseen, 
To cheer his grandsire, and his grandsire*s qoeen. 
Through this we pass, and roonnt the tower, from 

whence 
With qnavailing arms the Trojans make defence. 
From this the trembling king had oft decried 
The Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. * 
Qeams from its lofty height with swords we hew. 
Then, wrenching with our hands, the'assanltWsnew^ 
And, where the rafters on the columns meet. 
We push them headlong with our arm» and feet. 
The lightning flies not swifter than the fidi ; 
Nor thunder louder than the niin*d wall ; 
Down goes the top at once ; the Greeks beneatti 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 
Yet more succeed^ and more to death are s^t : 
We cease not from above, nor tliey below fcltnt. 
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Before the gate stood Pyrrhas, threfttening loud. 
With glittering arms conspicoous in tlie crowd. 
So shines, renewed in jtooth, tbe crestefl snake. 
Who slept tbe winter iu a tbomy bFaki*.. 
And, casting off bis slongh wfaen spring relums. 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory bums, 
Restor'd with poisonous herbs : his ardent sides • 
Reflect tbe sun ; and, rais'd on spires, he rides 
liigh o*er tlie grass: hissing he rolls along, 
And brandishes by fits his forky tongue. 
Proud Periphas, and fierce Automecfen, 
His Cither's charioteer, together run 
To force the gate : the S^njan infantry 
Rnsh on in crowds, and the barr*d passage free. 
Entering the court, with shouts the skies they rend ; 
And flaming firebrands to tbe roo6 ascend. 
Himself among tbe foremost, deals his blows. 
And with bis axe repeated strokes bestows 
On tbe strong doors : then all their shoulden ply, 
Till from the posts the brazen hinges fly. 
He hews apace : the double bars at length 
Yield to his axe, and unresisted strength. 
A mighty breach is made : the rooms concealed 
Appear, and all the palace is reveaTd — 
The balls of audience, and of public state. 
And where the lonely queen in secret sate. 
Arm*d soldiers now by trembling maids are seen. 
With not a door, and scarce a space, between. 
The house is fiU'd with loud laments and cries; 
And shrieks of women rend tbe vaulted skies. 
The )fearful matrons nm from place to place. 
And kiss the thresholds, and the posts embi^oe. 
Tbe fiital work inhuman Pyrrhus pUes; 
And all bis father sparkles in his eyes, 
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Nor ban, nor iightiiig guards, liis force sustain : 
The bars are broken, and tiie guards are slain. 
In rifsh the Greeks, and all tlie' apartments till ; 
Those few defendants whom the^ find, they kill. 
Not with so fierce a rage the foaming flood 
JRoars when be finds his rapid conrse withstood ; 
Bears down the dans with unresisted sway^ 
And sweeps the cattle and the cots away. 
These ey^ beheld him, when he niarch*d between 
The brother kings : I saw tlie' unhappy queen,. 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam stood, 
To stain liis hallow'd altar with his blood. 
Tbe fifty nuptial beds (snch hopes had he, 
So large a promise, of a progeny), 
The posts of plated gold, and hang with spoils, 
Fell the reward of the proud victor^s toils. 
Where'er tiie raging tire had left a space, 
The Grecians enter, and possess tlie places 

Perhaps yon may of Priam's fiite inquire. 
He — when he saw his regal town on fire, 
His niin*d palace, and his entering ibes. 
On every side inevitable woes*— 
In arms disused invests his limbs, deoay'd, 
JJike them, with age ; a late and useless aid^ 
His feeble shoulders scarce the weight snstain : 
Loaded^ not arm'd, he creeps along wi^ pain, 
Despairing of snccess, ambitions to be slaiii 
Uncovered but by heavli, there stood in view 
An altar : near the heartii a laurel grew, 
Dodder'd with age, whose bon^ encompass ronnd 
The hensehold gods, and shade the holy gromMt 
Here Hecuba, with all her helpless train 
Of dames^ for shelter sought, but sought in vain. 






Driven like a flock of doves along the sky, 
Their images they hug, and to their altars fly. 
The qneen, when she beheld her trembling lord. 
And hanging by his side a heavy sword, 

* Wliatrage (she cried) has seiz*d my husband's mind ! 
What arms are these, and to what ose designed ? 
These times want other aids ! were Hector here, 
Ev'n Hector now in vain, like Priam, would appear. 
With OS, one common shelter tliou shaft find. 

Or in one common fate with us be join'd/ 
She said, and with a last salute embraced 
The poor old man, and by tiie laurel placed. 
Behold! PoKtes, one of Priam's sons, 
Pursued by Pyrrhus, there for safety runs. 
Through swords and foes, amaz'd and hurt, he flje9 
Through empty courts, and open galleries, ' 
Him Pyrrhus, urging with his lance, pursues^' 
And ot)en reaches, and his thrusts renews. 
The youth, transfix'd, with lamentable cries 
Expires before his wretched parents' eyes : 
Wiiom gdsping at his feet when Priam saw. 
The fear of death gave place to nature's law ; 
And, shaking more with anger than with age, 

* llie gods (said he) requite thy brutal rage ! 
As sure they will, barbarian, sure they must, 
If there be gods in heaven, and gods be just — 
Who tak'st in wrongs an insolent delight ; 
With a son's death to' infect a Other's sight. 
Not he, whom thou and lying lame conspire^ 
To call thee his-^not he, thy vaunted sire, 
Thus U8*d my vn^tched age : the gods he fear'd, 
The laws of nature and of nations beard. 

He cheer*d my sorrows, and, for sums of gold. 
The bloodless carcass of my Hector sold*; 
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Pitied the woes a parent anderwent. 
And sent me back in safety finoni his tent.* 

This said, his feeble hand a javelin threw, 
'Which, fluttering, seem'd to loiter as it flew : 
Jnsty and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkled on the brazen shield. 

Then Pynhns thus : ' Qo thou from me to fiite. 
And to my father my foul deeds relate. 
Now die !' — With that he dragged the tremblingsirey 
Sliddering through clotter'd blood and holy mire, 
(The mingled paste his murdered son had made) ) 
Hanl'd from beneath the violated shade, > 

And on the sacred pile the royal victim laid. ) 
His right hand held his bloody falchion bare, 
His left he twisted in his hoary hair ; 
Then, with a speeding thru8t,hi8 heart he found; J 
The lukewarm blood came rushing through the ( 
wound, r 

And sanguine streams distain'd the sacred ground. ) 
Thus Priam fell, and shar'd one common late 
With Troy in ashes, and his rnin*d state — 
He, who the sceptre of all Asia sway*d, 
Whom monarchs like domestic slaves obey'd. 
On the bleak shore now lies the* abandon'd king, . 
A headless carcass, and a nameless thing '• 

Then, not before, I felt my cruddled blood 
Congeal with fear ; my "hair with horror stood : 
My father's image fill'd my pious mind. 
Lest equal years might equal fortune find. 
Again I tiiought on my forsaken wife, 
And trembled for my son's abandon'd life. 
I looked about, but found myself alone. 
Deserted at my need ! My friends were gone. 

* TkH line is taken from Sir Jobn DeobMn. 
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Some spent with toil, some with despair oppressed, 
Leap'd headlong from the heights ; the flames con- 

som'd the rest 
Thns wandering in my way without a gnide^. 
'the graceless Helen in the porch I spied 
Of Vesta's temple ; there she lork'd alone ; 
Muffled she sate, and, what she could, unknown : 
But, by the flames that cast their blaze around, 
That common bane of Greece and Troy I found. 
For Bium burnt, she dreads the Trojan sword ; 
More dreads the vengeance of her injni'd lord 
Ev'n by those gods, who refng'd her, abhorr'd. 
Trembling with rage, the strumpet I regard, 
Resolv'd to give her guilt the due reward. 
' Shall she triumphant sail before tiie wind. 
And leave in flames unhappy Troy behind? 
Shall she her kingdom and her friends review. 
In state attended with a captive crew, 
While unreveng'd the good old Priam fidls, 
And Grecian flres consume' the Trojan walls ? 
For this the Phrygiaii fields and Xantfaian flood 
Were swell'd with bodites, and were drunk with 

blood? 
Tis true, a soldier can small honour gain. 
And bbast no conquest, ttom a woman slain : 
Yet shall the flust not pass without applause, 
Of vengeance taken in so just a cause. 
The punish'd crime shall set my soul at ease. 
And murmuring manes of my friends appease.' 
Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleasing light 
Spread o^er theplace ; and shiningheaveriy bright. 
My mother stood reveaFd before my sight- 
Never so* radiant did* her eyes appear ; 
Not her own star coDfess'd a l%ht so clearw;- 
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Grea^ in ber cbanns, as when on gods above » 

She looks, and breathes herself into their love. 

She held my hand, tlie destin'd blow to break ; 

Then from her rosy lips began to speak : 

' My son ! from whence this madness, this neglect* 

Of my. commands^ and those whom I protect? 

Why this unmanly rage? Recal to mind 

Whom you forsake, what pledges leave behind. 

Look if your helpless fiither yet survive. 

Or if Ascanius or Creiisa live. 

Around your house the greedy Grecians err; 

And these had perish'd in the nightly war. 

But for my presence and protecting care. 

Not Helen's face, nor Paris, was in fault : 

But by the gods was this destruction brought 

Now cast your eyes around, while I dissolve 

The mists and films that mortal eyes involve, 

Purge from your sight the dross, and make yon see 

The shape of each avenging deity. 

Enligtiten'd thus, my jnst commands fulfil, 

Nor fear obedience to your mother^s will* 

Where yon disorder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from stones — where clouds, of dust 
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Amid that smother, Neptune holds his placCj 
Below the wall's foundation drives bis mace. 
And heaves the building from the solid base. 
Look, where, in arms, imperial Juno stands '% 
Full in the Scsean gate, with loud commands > 
Urging on shore the tardy Grecian bands. J 

See I PalbM, of her snaky buckler proud, 
Bestrides the tower, refulgent through the cloud : 
See ! Jove new courage to the foe sopplieSy 
And arms against the town the partial deities* 
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Haste hence, my son ! this fimiUcu laboor end: ^ 
Haste, where yoor trembling spouse and soe f 
attend ; [befriend/ 1 

Haste ! and a mothei^s rare your passage sliall } 
She said, and swiftly vanished from my sight. 
Obscure in clouds, and gloomy sliades of nights 
I look'd, I listened i dreadful sounds X bear ; 
And the dire fonns of hostile gods appear. 
Troy sunk m flames I saw (nor could preveot)^ ' 
And Ilium from its old foundations rent — 
Rent like a mountain ash, which dar'd the winds. 
And stood the sturdy strokes ef labouring hinds. 
About the roots the cruel axe resounds ; 
The stumps are pierc'd with oft>repeated wounds: 
The war is felt on high : the nodding crown 
Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honours 

do¥m. 
To their united force it yields, though late, [fate^« 
And mourns with mortal groans tlie' approaching 
The roots no more their upper load sustain : 
But down she &lls, and spreads a rum throngli the 
plain. 
Descending thence, I *scape through foes and five : 
Before the goddess, foes and flames retire. 
Arriv'd at home, he, for whose only sake, 
Or most for his, sudi toils I undertake-^ 
The good Anchises— whom, by timely flight, 
I purposed to secure en Ida's height — 
Reliis'd the journey, resolute to die, 
And add his funerals to the fate of Troy, 
Rather than exile and old age sustain. 
* Go you, whose blood nms warm in every vein. 
Had heaven decreed that I should life eigoy^ 
Heaven had decreed to save unhappy Troy. 
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Tis, sare^ enough,- if not too mach, for one, 
Twice to have seen; our Uiam overthrown. 
Make haste to save the poor remaining crew ; 
And give this useless corpse a long adieu. 
These weak old hands si^ce to stop my breath : 
At least the pitying foes will aid ray death. 
To take my spoils, and leave my body bare : 
As for my sepulehre, let heaven take care. 
Tis long since I, for my celestial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have dragged a lingering life ; 
Since every hour and moment I expire, 
Blasted from heaven by Jove*8 avenging fire/ 
This oft repeated, he stood fixt to dk: 
Myself, my wife, my son, my family, 
Entreat, pray, beg, and raise a dolefiil cry — 
^ What 1 will he still persist, on death resolve; 
And in his ruin all his house involve P 
He still persists his reasons to maintain ; 
Our prayers, our tears, our loud laments, are vain;r 

Urg'd by despair, agaiu I go to try 
The ^teof arms', resolv'd in fight to die. 
What hope remains, but what my death must give? 
^Can I, without so dear a fiither, live ? 
You term it prudence, what I baseness call-r 
Conld such a* word from such a parent fiill f^ 
If Fortune please, and so the gods ordain. 
That nothing should of rained Troy remain. 
And you conspire with Fortune, to be shiin ; 
The way to death is wide, the' approaches near: 
For soon relentless Pyrrhus will appear. 
Reeking wltii- Priam's blood'-^e wretch Who* 

slew 
Ttie son (inhuman) in the father's view. 
And then thejiire himself to the dire altar drew. 



goddess mother ! give me back to Fate i 
Yoar gift ^ivas imdesir'd, and came too late. 
Did youy for this, imhappy me convey 
Throagh foes and fires, to see my house a prey ? 
Shall I my^tfaer, -wife, and sob, behold, 
tl^eltering in blood, each otlier's armtf infold ? 
Haste! girdmy sword, tfaoughspent, and overcome: 
Tis tiie last summons to receive our doom. 

1 hear thee, Fate ! and I obey thy call ! 
Not-unreveng*d the foe shall see my fiiU. 
Restore me to the yet unfinished fight : 
My death is viranting to conclude the night/ 
Arm'd once again, my glittering sword I wield, \ 
While tiie other hand sustains my weighty shield j' v 
And forth I rush to seek the* abandoned field. 3. 
I vent ; but sad Creiisa stopped ray way, 

Anc^ 'cross the threshold in my passage kiy. 

Embraced my knees, and, when I woidd have'gone> 

Show'd me my feeble sire, and tender son. 

* If death be your design — at least (said she) 

Take us along, to share your destiny. 

If any fiirther hopes in arms remain, 

This place, these pledges of your love, nuuntain. 

To whom do you expose your fiither*s life. 

Your sotfs, and mine, your now forgotten wife ^ 

While thus she fills the house wi& clamorous crief^ 

Our hearing is diverted by our eyes : 

For, while I held my son, in the short space 

Betwixt our kisses and our last embrace, 

(Strange' to relate !) finom young lUhis' head 

A lambent fiame arose, wl^h gently spread 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 

Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 

To quench the sacred fire, and shd^e his hair ^ 
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But old Aiichise«, vera*d in omens, rear'd 
His bands to heaven, and this request preferr'd : 
* If any vows, almighty Jove, can bend 
Thy will — if piety can prayers commend — 
Confirm the glad presage which thou art pleaB*d i 

to send.' 

Scarce bad he said, when, on our left, we hear 
A peal of rattling thunder roll in air : 
There shot a streaming lamp along the sky, 
Which on the winged lightning seem'd to fly : 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move. 
And, trailing, vanished in the' Idbean grove- 
It swept a path in heaven, and shone a guide, 
Then in a steaming stench of sulphur died. 

The good old man with suppliant hands unplturVI 
The gods' protection, and their star ador'd. 
' Now, now, (said he) my son, no more delay I 
I yield, I follow where heav'n shows the w^. 
Keep, O my country gods ! our dwelling-place. 
And guard this relic of the Trojan race. 
This tender child ! — ^These omens are yoor «wii ; 
And you can yet restore the ruin'd town. 
At least accomplish what your signs foreshow : 
I stand resign'd, and am prepar'd to go.* 

fie said. — ^The crackling flames appear on high ; 
And driving sparkles dance along the sky. 
With Vulcan^s rage the rising winds conspire, 
And near our palace roll the flood of fire. 
*• Haste, my dear father 1 'tis no time to wait, 
Apd load my shoulders with a willing fireight 
Whate'er b^s, your life shall be my care ; 
One death, or one deliverance, we will share. 
My hand shall lead our little son ; and you. 
My fldthful consort, shall our steps pursue. 
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Next, you, my servants, heed my strict coramands : 

Without the wbUs a ruin'd temple stands, 

To Ceres hallowVl once : a cypress nigh 

Shoots up her venerable head on high, 

By long religion kept : there bend your feet : 

And in divided parties let us meet. 

Our connUy gods, the relics, and the bands. 

Hold you, my fotber, in your guiltless hands : 

In me 'tis impious, holy things to bear, 

Red as I am with slaughter, new from vrar. 

Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 

Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt/ 

Thus ordering all that prudence could provide, 

I clothe my shoulders with a lion's hide. 

And yellow spoils ; then, on ray bending back. 

The welcome load of my dear father take $ 

While on my better hand Ascanius hung, 

And with unequal paces tript along. 

Creiisa kept behind : by choice we stray 

Through every dark and every devious way. 

f, who so bold and dauntless, just before. 

The Grecian darts and shock of lances bore. 

At every shadow now am seized with fear, 

Not for myself, but for the charge I bear ; 

Till, near the rum*d gate arriv'd at hist. 

Secure, and deeming all the danger past, 

A frightful noise of trampling feet we hear. 

My fktiier, lookmg through the shades with fear. 

Cried out,> Haste, haste, my son ! the.foes are nigh ;f 

Their swords and shining armour I descry.' 

Some hostile god, fi»r some unknown offence. 

Had sure bereift my mind of better sense ; 

For, while through winding wi^s I took my flighty 

And sought the shelter of the gloomy night, 
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Alas ! I lost CreiisB : hard to tell 

If by her fatal destiny she fell. 

Or weary sate, or wandered with affiight ; 

But she was lost for ever to my sight. 

I knew not, or reflected, till T meet 

My friends at Ceres' now deserted seat. 

We met : not one was wanting ; only she 

Deceived her friends, her son, and wretched me. 

What mad expressions did my tongue refine P 

Whom did I not, of gods or men, accuse P 

This Was the fatal blow, that pain'd me mora 

Than all I felt fhmi roin'd Troy before. 

Stung with my loss, and raving with despair. 

Abandoning my now forgotten care, 

Of counsel, comfort, and of hope, bereft^ 

My sire, my son, my country gods, I left. 

In shining armour once again I sheath 

My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing^ death. 

Then headlong to tiie bummg walls I mo. 

And seek the danger I was forc'd to shun. 

I tread my former tracks, through night explM^ 

Each passage, every street I cross'd before. 

Ail tilings were full of horror and affright. 

And dr^Klful ev'n the silence of the night. 

Then to my father's house I make repair, 

With some small glimpse of hope to find her there. 

Instead of her, the cruel Cireeks I met : 

The house was filfd vnfh foes, with flames beset 

Driven on the vrings of winds, whole sheets of fire. 

Through air transported, to the roofs aspire. 

From thence to Priam's palace I resort. 

And search the citadel, and desert court. 

Then, unobserv'd, I pass by Juno*s church : 

A guard of Grecians had posseu'd the porch ; 
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There Pbceoix and UlyMes watch the prey ; 
And tfaither ail the w«dth of Troy convey — 
The spoils which they from ranaack'd houses 

brought, 
And golden bowls from bnming altars caught^ 
The tables of the gods, the purple vests. 
The peopIe*s treasure, and the pomp of priests. 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinioned hands. 
And captive matrons, in long order stands. 
Then, with ungovem'd madness, I prochiim. 
Through all the silent streets, Creiisa's voune : 
('reiisa still I call : at length she hears. 
And sudden, through the shades of night, appears — 
Appears, no more Creiisa, nor my wife. 
But a pale spectre, larger than the life. 
Aghast, astonish'd, and strack dumb with fear, 
I stood ; like bristles rose my stiffened hair. 
Then thus the ghost began to sooth my grief: 
* Nor tears, nor cries, can give the dead relief. 
Desist, my mncb-lov'd lord, to* indulge your pain : 
You bear no more than what the gods ordain. 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great controller of the sky. 
Long wandering ways for you the powers decree-^^ 
On tend hard labours, and a lengtb of sea. 
Then, after many painful years are past, 
On Latium's happy shore you shall be cast, ^ 
Where gentle Tiber from his bed beholds 
The flowery meadows, and the feeding folds. 
There end your toils ; and there your fates provide 
A quiet kingdom, and a royal bride : 
There Fortime shall the Trojan line restore ; 
And you for lost Creiisa weep no more. 
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Fear not that I sliaU wsleb, with seirile shame. 

The' imperioiiB looks of some prood Grecian dame, 

Or, stooping to tiie victor'A last, <ttsgrace 

My goddess mother, or my royal race. 

And now, fiurewell ! the parent of the gods 

Restrains my fleeting soal in her abodes. 

I trust our common issoe to yoor care.' 

She said, and gliding pass'd unseen in air. 

I strove to spade : but horror tied my tongue ; 

And thrice aboot her neck ray arms I flung, 

And,.tlirice deceiv'd, on vain embraces hung. 

Light as an empty dream at break of day, 

Or as a blast of wind, she rush'd away. 

Thus having passed the mght in fruitless pain^ 
I to my longing friends return again — 
Anias*d the* augmented number to behold. 
Of men and matrons mix*d, of young and old — 
A wretched exil'd crew together brought, 
With arms appointed, and with treasure fraught, 
Resolv'd, and wilting, under my comraandy 
To run ail haiards both of sea and land. 
The Mom began, from Ida, to display 
Her rosy che^s ; and Phosphor led Uie day : 
Beibre the gates the Grecians took their post, 
And all pretence of late relief was lost. 
I yield to ¥9!t% unwillingly retire. 
And, loaded, up the hill convey my sire. 
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BOOK III. 

ARGUMENT. 

u€neasvpFoc«e4l8 in hit relation: he gives an aecoaotof the 
fleet wiih which he sailed, and ihe auccesi of bii flrat voyage 
to Thrace. From thence he direct* hi« coarse to Delos, and 
asks the oracle what place the gods had appointed for his 
habitation i By a mistalce of the oracle's answer, he setilea 
in Crete. His hoosebold gods give bim the troe sense of the 
Oracle, in a dream. He follows their advice, and makes the 
best of his way. A>r Italy. lie is cast on several shores, and 
meets wiih very surprising adventores, till at length lie larnli 
4>u Sicily, where bis father Anchises dies. This is the place 
which he was sailing from, when the tempest roke, and threw 
him npon the Cartbagiuian coast. 



When lieaven had overturned the Trojan state. 
And Priam's Uurone, by too severe a ^te ; 
When rained Troy became the Grecians* prey. 
And liimu's lo% towers in ashes lay ; 
Wam'd by celestial omens, we retreat, 
To seek in foreign lands a happier seat. 
Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot. 
The timber of tlie i^cred groves we cut, 
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And build onr fleet — uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for onr repose assign'd. 
Friends daily flock; and scarce the kindly spring 
Began to clothe the ground, and birds to sing. 
When old Anchises saninion*d all- to sea : 
Ttie crew my father and the Fate» obey. 
With sighs and tears I leave my native shore. 
And empty fields, where IKnm stood before. 
My sire, my son, our less and greater gods, 
All sail at once, and cleave the briny floods. 
Against o«r coast, appean a spadons land. 
Which once the fierce Lycnrgus did command, 
(Thracia the name — the people bold in war — 
Vast are their fields, and tillage is their care) 
A hospitable realm, while Fate was kind, 
With' Troy in firiendship and religion join'd^ 
I land, with luckless omens ; then adore 
iTheir gods, and draw a line along the shore s 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And ^Snos, nam'd from me, the city calL 
To Dionaean Venus vows are paid, 
And all the powers that rising labours aid ; 
A bull on Jove's imperial altar laid. 
Not fiur, a rising hillock stood in view : 
Sharp myrtles, on the sides, and cornels grew. 
There, while I went to crop the silvan scenes. 
And shade our altar with their leafy greens, 
I puird a plant — with horror I relate 
A prodigy so strange, and foil of fiite— 
The rooted fibres rose; and, from the womid. 
Black bloody drops distilPd upon the ground. 
Mute and amaz*d, my hair with terror stood ; 
Fear shnink my sinews, and congeal*d my blooC 
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Maim'd onee agaiD, another pluit I try : 
That other gush'd with the same sanj^uine dye. ^ 
Then fearing guilt for some offence onknown. 
With prayers and tows the Dryads f atone, 
With all the sisters of the woods, and most 
The god of arms, who roles the lliradan 6oast— * 
That they, or he, tliese omens woald a^rerty 
Release our fears, and better s^ns impart. 
Cleared, as I thought, and fully fix'd at length 
To learn the cause, I tagg'd with all my strength i 
I bent my knees against the ground : once more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. 
Scarce dare I tell the sequel : from the womb 
Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 
A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew'd 
My fright, and then these dreadfttl words ensued : 
' Why dost thou thus my buried body rend^ 
O ! spare the corpse of thy unhappy friend \ 
Spare to pollute tiiy pious hands with Mood : 
The tears distil not fimm the wounded wood> 
But every drop this living tree contains, 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veins* 
O ! fly from this unhospitable shore, 
Wam*d by my ikte ; for I am Polydore f 
Here loads of lances,, in my blood embrued, 
Again shoot upward, by my blood renew'd.' 

My Altering tongue mid shivering limbs declare ' 
My horror ; and in bristles rose my hair. 
When Troy with Grecian arms vFas closely pentyl 
Old Priam, fearful of the war*s event, ^ 

This hapless Polydore to Thraeia sent i ) 

Lioaded with gold, he sent his darihig, fhr 
From noise and tumults, and destructive war, 
Committed to the faitiiless tyrant's care; 
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"Who, when te savr the pmror ^ Troy decline^ 
Forsook the weaker^ with the strong to joui--t 
BrokQ every bond of natnre and of tmth. 
And murder'd, lor his iventth^tbe royal yonth*- 

sacred hunger of pemkiavs gold ; 
What bands of fakh can impioiM luere bold ? 
Now, w^ my soid bad sbak^ off her ^nurSy • 

1 call my.father^ and the Trojan peefs — 
Relate, tbe prodigies of heaven — ^reqnke 
TFbsrt b& oomaumds, and their advice deiire#- 
All vote to l^ve that esecrable shore. 
Polluted vrith the Mood of Polydore ; 

, But, ere we saH, his Ibneral rites prcfiarey. 
Then, ^ his ghost, a tomb alMl akars rear. 
In moumlul pomp thc'matrons walk the jromid, 
With baleful cypress and blue fillets crown'd, 
I With eyes d^ected, and with hair unhouMi 
Then hsm\A of tepid milk and blood we pooTy 
And thrice invoke the soul €»f Polydore. 

Noyr, when the raging storms no longer reign,. 
But southern gales invite as to the main, 
We launcjb our vessels, with a- prosperous wind^ 
And leave the (^ties and the shores ivridnd. 

^n island in the iBgsean main appears : 
Neptune and watery Doris claim it theirs* 
It floated anee» till Phcebus fix'd te sides 
T^ rooted 't^arth ; and now it brav«s the tidea. 
Here, borne by friendly winds, we come ashore. 
With needftil ease our weary limbs teatore. 
And the Snn*8, temple and bistowu adore* 

Anins the priest and king, with laurel eoowiiVi^ 
His hoary locks with purple iillets bound. 
Who saw my sire the DieUan shore ascend, • 
Came forth ^itb eager haste to meet hia fiieiid ; 
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Invites bim to his palaee ; and, in sign 

Of ancient.hnrey their pliglited hands they join. 

Tlien to the temple of the god I went. 

And thns before the shrine my tows present ; 

* Give, O TbjnnbrKiu ! give a resting place 

To the sad r^ics of the lYojan rac&-*- 

A s^secare, a region of their own, 

A lasting empire^ and a happier tomi. 

Where shall ive fix? where shall our laboars ^nd ? 

Whom shall we follow, and what fiite attendf 

Let not my pn^ers a doabtfol answer find ; 

But in dear aognries nnveil thy mind.' 

Scarce had I said : be shook the holy grennd. 

The laurels, end the lo% hHls around ; 

And frouLtlie tripos msh'd a bellowing sound. 

Prostrate we fell ; confbss'd the present god. 

Who gave this answer from his dark abode : 

' Un<kanted youths I go, seek that motfier earth 

From which your ancestors derive their birth. 

The soil that sent you forth, her ancient race, 

In her old bosom, shall again embrace. 

Thrgngh the wide world tfaC^neian houseshall reign. 

And children^ cfafldren shall the crown sustain.* 

Thns Ph<ebns did our iutore fates disclose ; 

A mighty tumult, mixkl with joy, arose. 

All are concem'd to know what place the god 

Assign'd, and where determin'd our abode. 

My fiither, long revolving in his mind 

The race and uiaeage of the Trojan kind. 

Thus answei'd their demands : — * Ye princec, hear 

Your pleasing fortune, and dispel your foar. 

The iruitful isle of Crete, well knovm to foae^ 

fkutnd of okl to Jov^ iniperial.ttanM, 
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In the mid oeean lie?, with large coimnand : 

And on itt pbdlM a hundred cities' stand. 

Another I^ rises there ; and we 

From thence derive our Trojan ancestry. 

From thence, as 'tis divnlf^ by certain fame. 

To the Rhcetean shores «9d Teucer came ; 

There fix'd, and there the seat of empire chose. 

Ere Itium and the Trojan towers arosi^ 

In humble vales they boUt their soft abodes ; j 

Till Cybele, the mother of the gods^ C 

With tinkling cymbals charm'd te Idsean woods, y 

She secret rites and ceremonies tanghty 

And to the yoke the savage lions, brought. 

Let us the land, which heaven appoints, explore y 

Appease the winds^and seek the Gnossian shore. 

If Jove assists the passage of our fleet, 

The third propitious dawn discovers Grete^ 

Thus having said, the sacrifices laid 

On smoking altars, to ibe gods he pai^^ 

A bull to Neptune, an oblation doe, 

Another bull to bright Apollo, slew— 

A milk-wliite ewe, the western winds to please^ 

And one coal-black, to calm the stmmy seas. 

Ere this, a flying rumour had been spread. 

That fierce Jdomeneus firom Crete was fled, 

Expeird and exil'd : that the coast was firee 

From foreign or domestic enemy. 

We leave the Delian ports, and put to sea $ 

By Naxos, fimi'd for vintage, mike our way ; 

Then green Donysa pass ; and sail in sight 

Of Putw* isle, with marble quarries wUte. 

We pass the scattered isles of Gydades, 

That, scarce distiqguish'd, seem to stud the seas. . 
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The shonts of ^fedfon doable near tlie shores ; 
They, stretcbtiheir canvas, and they ply their oars. 
^ All hands aloft ! for Crete ! for Crete !' they cry, 
And swiftly, through the foamy billows 6y. 
Fall on the promis'd land at length we bore. 
With joy descending on the Cretan shore. 
With eager haste a rising town I frame, 
Ulu'ch ffom the Trojan Pergamus I name ; 
The name itself was grateful : — I exhort 
To found their hooses, and erect a foil. 
Our ships are haal*d upon the yellow strand: 
The youth begin to till the laboured land ; 
And I myself new marriages promote, 
Oive laws ; and dwellings I divide by lot ; 
When i;psing vapours choke the wholesome air, 
And blasts of noisome winds corrupt the year ; 
The trees devouring caterpillars bum ; 
Pareh'd was the grass, and blighted was the com : 
Nor 'scape the beasts : for Sirins, from 
With pestilential heat infects the sky 
My men — some fall, the rest in fevers 
Agkin my fetfaer bids me seek the shore 
Of sacred Delos, and the god implore. 
To learn what end of woes we might expect. 
And to wliat elime oar weary course direct 

'Twas night, when ev'ry creature, void of cares, 
Tie common gift of balmy slumber shares : 
The statues of my gods (for such they seem'd). 
Those .gods whom I from flaming Troy redeemed. 
Before me stood majestically bright, 
Full in the beams of Phoebe's entering light. 
Then thus they spoke, and eas'd my troubled mind ; 
* W\mt fitim the Deitan god thou go'st to $nd, 
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He tells thee here, and sends us td vdMe. 
Those powers are we, companions of tigr fiite. 
Who from the bdroing towtt by thee lirer^ brboi^t; 
Thy fortmie folk>w*d, and thy safety wroliiJbL 
Through seas and lands as we thy st^attend. 
So shall our care thy glorions race befirievd. 
An ample realm fot tb^ thy fates ordain, 
A town, that o'er the conquer'd world sbaB reign*' 
Thou, mighty walls for mighty nations bniki ; 
Nor let thy weary mind to labours yield : 
But change thy seat ; for not the Dalian god. 
Nor we, have given thee Crete lor dvr abode. 
A land there is, Hesperia calTd of old 
(The soil is froitfol, and the natlvts bold^ 
The CEnotrians held it once), by lat«r ftase. 

Now call'd Italia, irom the leader's name, 
lasius there, and Dardaoos, were bom. ' 
From thence we came, and thither must tetnnu 
Rise, and thy sire with these glad tiduigs mct^ 
Search Italy : for Jove denies thee Crete. ' 
Astonished at their voices and their sight, 
(Nor were they dreams, but visiobs of the ni|^t; 
I saw, I knew their fiKM, and descried. 
In pei^t view, their hahr with fillets tied, 
I started from my couch \ a clammy svreat 
On all my limbs, and shivering bod^, sate. 
To heaven I lift my bands with pious haste» 
And sacred incense m the Hames I cast 
Thus to the gods their perfect honours dene. 

More cheerful to my good old sire I ran. 
And tell the pleasing news. In little space 
He found bis error of the douMe race^ 
Not, as befora he deem'd, deriv'd from Crete \ * 
^o more debided by the doubtfnl seat; 
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Then said^-^^ O mm, tnrmoil'd in Trqfan fiitel 
'Such thinji^ as these Cassandra did relate. 
This day revives within my mind, ¥Fiiat she 
Foretold of Troy renew' d in Italy, 
Add LaliaB Janids: but who 'Coilld then hare 

thouf^ 
That PhrygiaB gods to Latinm should 
Or who believ'd what mad Cassandra 
Now let us go, where Phobbus leads the ws^.' 
He said : and we with glad consent obey, 
Fonake the seat : and, leaving few behind, 
We spread our sails b^ore the willing wind. 
Now fiom the aigbt of land oar galleys move^ 
With only seaa around, and skies above ; 
When o'er our heads descends a bniat of rau% 
And night with sabtetcloBds involves the main; 
The raffling winds the foamy billows raise : 
The scatter'd fleet is forc'd to several ways : 
The &ce of heaven is ravish'd from* our eyes ;- 
And in redoubled peals the roaiing thunder fiim* 
Cast firom our course^ we vronderin the dark ; 
No stars to guide, no point of land to niailc. 
Ev'n Palioums no distinction found [aroand. 

Betwixt the night and day ; such darkness reign*d' 
Three starlets nights the doubtful navy strays 
Without distinction, and three sunless days : 
The fourth renews the light ; and from our shroods 
We view a rising land,. Uke dbtant clouds : 
The mountain-tc^eoniirm the pleasing sight, 
And curling smoke ascending from their height. > 
The canvas ftlls; their oars the sailers ply : 
From the rude strokes the whirling waten fly> 
At length I land upon tlie Strophades, 
iSlafe from the danger of the stormy^ seast 
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Tho»e i$les are compasa'd by the Ionian main; 
The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign^ 
Forced by the winged warriors to repair 
To their old homes, and leave their costly fare. 
Monsters more fierce offended heaven ne*er sent 
From hell's abyss, for human punishment — 
With vjrgiii-fiiees, but with wombs ob6ce|ie, 
Foul paunches, and with ordure atiil nndeao ; 
With .claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 

We landed at the port, and soon beheld 
Fat herds of oxen graze the flowery field : 
And wanton goats without a keeper stnqr'd.— *• 
With weapons we the welcome prey invade,' 
Then call the gods for partners of our feast, 
And Jove himself, the chief invited guest. 
We spread the tables on the greensward ground c 
We feed vrith hunger ; and the bowls go round ; 
When fnom the mountain-tops, with hideous cry, 
And clattering wings, the hungry Harpies fly : 
They snatch the meat, defiling all they find. 
And, parting, leave a loathsome stendi behind* 
Close by a hollow rock, again we sit, 
New dress the dinner, and the beds refit, 
Secure from sif^t, beneath a pleasing shade, 
Where tufted trees a native arbour made. 
Again the holy fire^n altars bum ; 
And once again tbf^isivenous birds return. 
Or from thejlark rscesses where they lie. 
Or fromi andther quarter of the sky — 
With filthy daws their odious meal repeat, 
And mix dieir loathsome ordures with their ' meat, 
I bid my fiiends for vengeance then preparie. 
And ynih the liellish nation wage the war. 
I Dr. Ctir^ rtadt mr? 



Tbey, as comnancled, for the fight pro^de, 
And in the grass their glittering weapons Iiide : 
Then, when along the crooked shore we bear 
Their clattering wings, and saw the foes appear, 
Misenup soimds a eliarge : we take the* alarm, 
And our strong hands with swords and bucklers arm. 
In this new kind of combat, all employ 
.fhelr utmost force, the monsters to destroy— 
In vain : — ^the ihted skin is proof to wounds ; 
And from their plumes tlie shin^g sword rebounds. 
At length i ebufTd, they leave tb^r mangled prey, 
And their stretched pinions to the skies cysplay. 
Yet one remain*d— the messenger of Fate, 
High <m a craggy cliff Celteoo sate, 
And Dins her dismal errand did relate : 
^ What! not contented with our oxen sIwb, 
Dare you with heaven an impious war maintain 
Ancl drive the Harpies from their native reign 
Heed therefore what I say ; and keep in mind 
What Jove decrees, what Phoebus has designed, 
And I, the Furies' queen, from both relate — 
You seek the* Italian shores, foredoomed by Fate :* 
The' Italian shores are granted you to find. 
And A safe passage to the port assign^. 
But know, that, ere your prOmis'd walls you build, 
My curses shall severely be fulfilled. — 
Fierce famine is your lot — ^for this misdeed, 
Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you feed/ 
She said, and to the neighbouring forest flew« 
Our courage iaiU us, and our fears renow. 
Hopeless to win by war, to prayers we iallj 
And on the' offended Harpies humbly call. 
And (whetlier gods or birds obscene they were) 
Ofir vows^ for pardon and for peace, prefer^ 
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But old Anefaites, offiuiiiff saciifiee. 

And lifting up to heaven Ins fannds and egre9, 

Ador'd the greater gods— ^^ Avert (eaid he) 

These omens ! render vain this prophecy. 

And from the' impending curse a pious people free.' 

Thus having saidy he hids us pot to sea : 

We loose ftom shore our hahiersy and ohey^ 

And soon vdth swelling sails pursue our wailerjf 

Amidst our course, Zacyntfaian woods appearr 

And neat by rocky Neiitos we steer : 

We fly from Ithaca's detested shore, 

And cnrsa the land which dire Ulysses bore. 

At length liCacate's doody top appear^ 

And the Sun's temple, which the sailor feaia. 

Kesolv'd to breathe a while from labour past* 

Our crooked anchors from the prow we cast. 

And joyful to the little &ty haite. 

Here, safe beyond our hopes, onr vows we pay 

To Jove, the guide and patron of our way. 

The customs of our fountry we pursue. 

And Trojan games on Actian shores renew. 

Our youth tiwar naked limba besmear with oil. 

And exercise the wrestlers' noble toil— 

Pleas'd to have sail'd so long before the wind. 

And left so many Grecian towns behind. 

The sun had now fulfiU'd Us annaal eonrs^ 

And BoreiS on the seas displayed his force : 

J fls*d upon the tem|rie's lofly door 

The bmen shield which vanquished Abas bora^ 

The verse beneath my name and action tptak^i 

* These arms .Sneas took from cenqnaring Gredtt/ 

Then I command to weigh; the aeamenply 

^Ibetrtweepingjoan; thaiitaeMngbillowaf^* •* 
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Th6 si^ of kig^ Plneacui floon we losty 
And skumn'd along Epiras' rocky eowt. 
Then to Chaonia's port onr comse we bend. 
And, landed, to Bothrotds' heights ascend. 
Here wondrotw things weiteloodly blaz*dby Fame-^ 
How Helenos rent'd the Trojan name, 
And reign'd in Greece ; that Priam's captive son ' 
SncCeeded Pyrrims in his bed and throne : 
And fair Andromadie, restored by FMe, 
Once more was hq>py io a Trojan mate. 
I leave my galleys riding in the port, 
And long to see the new Dardaman court. 
By chance, the monnifiil qneen, before the gate^ 
Then solemnis'd her former husband's fate. 
Ghneen aHars, raised of torf, with gifte she crown'd ; 
And sacred priests in order stand aronnd. 
And thrice tiie name of hapless Hector soond. 
The grove itself resembles Ida's wood ; 
And Simo'is seem'd the well-dissembled flood* 
But vrhen, at nearer distance, she beheld 
My shining armonr, and my Trojan shield, 
Astonish'd at the sight, the vital heat 
Forsakes her Mimbs, her veins no longer beat ; 
She faints, she fiills, and scarce recovering strength. 
Thus, with a fanltering tongiiie, she speaks at length ; 
' Are yon aHve, O goddess-bom ?---(she said) 
Or if a ghost, then vrfaere is Hector's shade ^ 
At this slie cast a load and frightfnl cry.-*- 
With broken words J made this brief reply ; 
' All of me that rennins, appears in si|^*, 
I live ; if livmg be to loath the light-*- 
No plMmtom ; bat I drag a wreti^ed lilh ; 
JHy fate raserobttng that of Hector's wiil^ 
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WbaX bKf^jmtL titfer'd since yon lost yonr Ion}? 

By what strange Uening are yon naw restored ? 

Still aiie yon Hector's? or is Hector fled. 

And his remembrance lost in Pyrriras' bed/ 

IVith eyes dejected, in a lowly tone. 

After a modest paose, she thus begun : 

' Qh, only happy maid of Priam's race, 

Whom death deiiver'd from the file's emibnice ! 

Commanded on Achilles* tomb to die. 

Not forc'df-like us, to hard captivity, 

Or in a haughty master's arms to lie. 

In Grecian ships, unhappy we were borne, 

Endur'd the victor's lust, snstain'd the scorn : 

Thus I submitted to the lawless pride 

Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bride. 

Cloy'd with possession, he forsook my bed. 

And Helen's lovely daughter sought to wcmI; 

Then me to Trojan Helenus resigu'd, 

And his two slaves in equal marriage joined; 

Till young Orestes, pierc'd with deep despair, 

And longing to redeem the promis'd fair, 

Before Apollo's altar slew the ravisher. 

By Pyrrhus* death the kingdom we regain'd ; 

At least one half with Helenus remain'd* 

Our part, from Chaon, he Chaouia calls. 

And names, from Pergamns, liis rising walls. 

But you what fates liave landed on our coast ? 

What gods have sent you, or what storms have toss'd ? 

Does young Ascanios life and health enjoy, 

fSav'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy? 

O ! tell me how his mother'^ loss he bears, S 

What hope* are promis'd from his blooming years, t 

ffaw much Af Hector in his £ice appean.' J 
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She spoke ; aad nix'dher speech wkh monnifiil cries ; 

And fruitless tears came trickKng from her eyes. 

At tength her lord descends upon the plain. 

In pomp^ attended nfith a nnmerous train ; 

Receives his firiends, and to the city leads, 

And tears of joy amidst his welcome sheds. 

Proceeding on, another Troy I see^ 

Or, in less compass, Tro/s epitome. 

A rivulet by the name of Xanthns ran: 

And I embrace the Scaean gate agaki^ * 

My friends hi porticos vrere entertainM ; 

And feasts and pleasures through the city reign'd. 

The tables fill'd the spacious hall around ; 

And golden bowls with sparkling vrine were erown'd. 

Two days we pass'd in inirtfa, till friendly gales, 

Blown from the south,, supplied our swelling safls. 

Then to the royal seer I tiius began : 

* O thou who know'st, beyond the reach of man. 

The laws of heaven, and what the stars decree, 

Whom Phcebus tanght unerring prophecy. 

From his own tripod, and his holy tree^ 

SkilPd in the wing*d inhabitants of air, 

What auspices their notes and flights declare^-' 

O ! say^-for all religions rites portend 

A happy voyage, and a prosperous end ; 

And every power and omen of the sky 

Direct my course for destki*d Italy ; 

But only dire Celseno, from the gods, 

A dismal fiunine fatally forebodes — 

O ! say, what dangers I am first to shun, 

What toils to vanquish, and wfiat course to run.' 

The prophet first with sacrifice adores 
The greater gods ^ their pardon then implores ; 
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lUiibMB the ttlet from Ins holy, head ^ 1 

^o. Pli«ebii8, nesEty n^ trenri^lkig «tc(»8 he left, > 
Fall ot («ligioas doubts and awful dread. 3 

Then, witli fais god possessed, hefi»fe the ohiiiWy 
These words proceeded from hk mouth divine : 
* O goddess-bom 1 (for beaven's appointed wSU, 
With greater aqspices of good than ill, 
Foreshows thy voyage, add thy course 
Thy fates conspire, and Jove hiniseif protects) 
Of many things, some few I shall ezplaiii, 
Teach thee to shun the dangers of the main. 
And how at length the promised shore to gain. 
The rest the Fates .from Helenas conceal. 
And Jnno% BBgry power forbids to tdL 
First, then, that happy shove, that seems so nigh, 
Will £ur from yooi! deluded wishes fly : 
Long tractB of seas divide your hopes from Italy 
FQivyon nmsft cruiae along Sicilim shores, 
And^fiem tiie currents with your struggling oan } 
Then ro^kl the' Itriian coast your navy steer ; 
And, after this, to Gvoe^s island veer ; 
And, bst, beAure yoor new foondationB rise, 
Must paai the Slyghm lake, and view the 
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Now mark^theeigDsof futnitt ease and nst ; 
And bear them safely treasur'd in tl^ bfeast. 
When, m the shady shelter of a wood^ 
And near the,margin of a geotleflood. 
Thou Shalt behold a sow.upon the ground. 
With thirty suclung young encompassed found ; 
The dam and offipring white as felling snow*<> 
These on thy city shall their name bestow; 
An(\thecefihaUend tt^.h^onn i^nd tjjy woe. 
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Km* let the tfareatenM famiiie ^n^t thy nmid : 
fiorBioebat ¥nU OBdst ; and Fate the way wiH find, 
iiet not t|iy cpvrse to that itt coast 4>a b^t, 
IVhicfa ironl&from fiur the* Ephrian oontibest : 
Those parts are aU by Ofecian foes poisoM^. 
The savage Iioerians here the shores infest : 
Ther^ fierce Idomenens his dly bniMSy 
And guards with arms the Saleattaian fidds -^ 
And on the moontunls brow PetHia stands, 
Whi(^ Philoctetes with his troops commaads. 
E'en wiien thy fieet is landed on tiie shore, 
And priests with holy tows the gods adore. 
Then with a,pnrple Teil involve your eyes. 
Lest hostile .fiices blast tiie sacrifice. 
These rites and cost^ns to the rest commend. 
That to yonr piooS'iaee they may descend. 

When, parted henee, the wmd that ready waita 
For Sicily^ shall bear yon to the straits 
Where proad P^loras Qpes a wider way, 
Taclc to the larboard, and stand off to sea : 
Veer starboard sea and land. The* Italian shore, 
And fair Sicilia*s coast, were one, before 
An earthquake caiB\l the flaw : the roaring tides \ 
The passage broke, that land from land divides -, f 
And, where tiie haids retired, die rushing ocean t 

rides. 7 

Distingnisii'd by the straits, on eitiier hand. 
Now rising cities in long order stand, 
And fruitfiil fields : so. much can time invade 
The mouldering work, that beauteous Natura 

made.*— 
Far on the right, her dogs foul Scylla hides^: 
Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 
And in |ier greedy whirlpool sn^ks tlie tides; 
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Tlien Bpoats them from below : with fmy driven. 
The waves mount op^ and wash the iaoe «f heaveik 
But Scylki fromiier den, with open jawty 
The sinking vessel in her eddy chmws, 
Then dashes on the rocks.--^A human lace, 
And virgin bosom, hides her tail's disgrace : 
Her parts obscene below the waves descend^ 
With dogs indos'd ; and in a dolphin end. 
'Tis safer then to bear aloof to sea, 
And coast Pachynus, though with more delay. 
Than once to view mis-shapen Scylla near. 
And the loud yell of watery wolves to hear. 

Besides, if faith to Helenas be due, 
And if proplietic Ph»biis tell me true, 
Do not this precept of your friend forget,r 
Which therefore more than once I most repeat ? 
Above the rest, great Juno's name adore ; 
Pay vows to Juno ; Juno's aid im|)lore. 
Let gifts be to the mighty queen design'd ; 
And moUiiy with prayers her hani^ty mind. 
Thus, at the length, yonr passage shaU be ifee. 
And you shall s^e descend on Italy. 
Arriv'd at Comae, when you view the IkMMl 
Of black A vemns, and the sounding wood. 
The mad prophetic Sibyl you shril iind. 
Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin'd< 
She sings the fates, and, in her ihmtic fits. 
The notes and names, inscrib'd. to leaves commiti. 
What she commits to leaves, in order laid, 
Before the cavern's entrance are displayed : 
Unmov'd they lie : but, if a blast of wind 
Without, or vapours issue from behind, 
The leaves are borne aloft in liquid air ; 
And she resumes no more her muselul care. 
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Nor gatiien firom the rocks her acatterVI vene. 
Nor sets in order what ifaeioodfldiiperaQ. < 
Thus many not sneceeding, most npbraid 
The madness of the visionary moid, 
And with.load curses leave the mystic siiade* 

Think it not loss of tune a while to stay, . 
Though thy compamons chide thy long delay ; ' 
Though sommon'd to the seas, thoogh pleasinig galedi 
Invite thy course, and stretch iliy swelling sails : 
But beg tiie sacred priestess to relate 
With willing words, and not to write, thy ikte. 
The fierce Italian people she wiU show. 
And all thy wars, and all thy future woe, 
And what thou may'st avoids and what most 4m- { 

dergo. 
She shall direct thy course, instmct thy mind. 
And teach thee how the happy shores to find. 
This is what heaven allows me to rehite : 
Now part in peace ; pursue thy better, ftte. 
And raise, by strength of arms, the Trojan state. 

This when the priest with friendly voice declared, 
-He gave me licence, and rich gifts prepar'd : 
Bounteous of treasure, he supplied my want 
With heavy gold, and polish'd elephant, 
Then Dondomean cauldrons put on bMn^ 
Atad every ship with sums of silver stor*d« 
A trusty coat of mail to me he sent, 
Thrice chain*d with gold, for use and ornament ; 
The hebn of Pyrrhus added to the rest, 
That flourished with a plume and waving crest. 
Nor was nqr. sice forgotten, nor my friends : 
And large recruits he to my navy sends— 
Men, horses, captains, arms, and warlike stores ; 
Supplies ^ew pilots, uid new sweq[>ing 
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Meofitime, iny Inre c«Mbiiiaod8 td hoisl ear tailsy 
licst we eboufal lose tiie fint ampiciim B gaies* 
1^ prophet bless'd the parting crew, and, iast^ 
With words Uke these, his ancientfneBd eaibnic*d i 
' .Old happif mn, the care of gods aboviiy 
Whom iNMteniy VeMW boDOUx'd with heir hrve^ 
And twice pnverv^d thy life when Troy was last I 
Behold from iair the wished AtnohiaD coast : 
There kiDd ; hot take a tatg^ vampass rodlid ; 
For that before Is aH ferbiddeo groiiBd. 
The shore that PhsebAs has desigfa'd for yon. 
At farther dtttancfe hee^ codceal'd 60m View. 
Go happy hence, ahd seek yohr new abodes^ 
l^esa'd inm son^ aiid-^aVon^ by the ^ods : 
^r I with aseless words prolong yov stay, 
When sootfaeni jgat^ have mmmoii' d yod awiqr. 

Not teto the ^een oar jmrtiBg Iheiide deplot'd, 
If or was less boaiKieoaB tiian her Tngali Hnrd; 
A noble {Hresent to my son she broi^t, 
A robe ifitb flbweito en igoldeh tissite wroaf^.. 
A Phryji^ vest; and loads with gifts beaide 
Of prcic!S:>ns textnre, aiad of Asian prfUeb 
' Accept (she said) ' IlKse huMmmaUli of love, 
Which in n^ youth wMi hapfder hands i w^lre : 
Regard tiiese trifles ibr tlie givers tnke: 
'Tis the last present Hector^ vvfiie can majra* 
Then calPst my lost Astyambi to ndad : 
In thecy h» leatnres and bis foras I flUd. 
His eyes so sparkled wilh a lively Miie$ \ 

Snch ivere his nroftiom ; soch was ail his lirame ;(^ 
And ah! had heavcti so pleas^, his years hi^dt 
b^en the same/ 7 

With tears I took my hot adiea-, and said^ 
* Year 'ibrtane, happy palr^ ahr^dy pnda^ 
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licaves yoa ncr further wiali. My diffemit t tetei*, '^ 

Ayoiding ooe, incun- another fate. 

To you a quiet seat the gods allow : 

Yon have no shores to s«^ch, .no sepa to plough,. 

Nor fields of fiying Italy to elpae-^ 

Deluding visions, and a vain e«ihi9ce ! 

You see another Sim<M8, and eqjoy 

The labour of your bands^ «iother Troy , 

With better auspice than her ancient toweiiy. 

And less ofon<^xious4D the Grecian pawen* 

If e'er the gods, whoa I witii vows adore, ' 

Conduct my steps to Tyber's happy shore-r* - 

If ever I ascend the Latiaa throne. 

And build a city I may call ny own — . 

As both of us our Urth ^m Troy derive. 

So let our kindred lines in concord liye. 

And both in acts of equal iriendship strive* 

Our fortunes, good or bad, shall be the same : 

The double Troy shall differ but in name i 

That what w« now begin may never end,, 

But long to late posterity descend.' 

Nl^ar the Ceraoaian rocks our course we bore— r 
The shortest passage to Ahe' Italian shore. 
Now had t^ sun witixfaawn his radiant li§^t^ 
And hills were hid in dusky shades «f night: 
We land, and, uu the kwm^ cf t^ ground, 
A safe retreat and a bare lodgmg found. 
Close by the shore we lay ; the sailors keep 
Theur watches^ and ^ rest securely sleep. 
The night, proceeding on with silent paee, 
Stood in Jier aooa, and view'd with «qual iaoe 
Her steepy rise, and Jier declining race. 
TheiL.w^ikeful PaUunrus ros^ to ^y . 
The iace of heaven, and the nocturnal sky ; 
And listened every breath of air to try ^ 
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Obsenres te stan, and notes their sHtfing conne. 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their watery force ; 
And both the Beanis carefhl to liehold, 
And bright Oiion, arm*d wttfa bnmtsh'd gold. 
Then, when he saw no threatening tempest nigh. 
Bat a sore pronHse of a settled sky, 
He gave the sign to weigh : we break onr sleep, 
Forsake the pleasbg shore, and plough the deep*. 
And now the rising mom witii rosy light 
Adorns^e skies, and pots the stars to flight } 
When we irom iar, Kke -Iriuish mists, descry 
The hiHs, and then the plains of Italy. 
Achates first pronounced liie joyful sound ; 
Then * Italyi' the cheerful crew rebound. 
My sire Ancfaises crown'd a cup with wine. 
And, ofiering, thus knploi'd Hie powers divine : 
* Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas. 
And you who ra^g winds and waves appease, 
Breathe on our swelling sails a prosperous wind^ 
And smooth our passage to the port assigned.' 
The gentle gales their flagging force renew ; 
And now the happy harbour is in view. 
Minerva's temple then salutes our sight, 
Plac'd, as a land-mark, on the mountain's height. 
We furl our sails, and turn the prows to shore ; 
The curling waters roui^d tiie galleys roar. 
The land lies open to the raging east, 
Then, bending like a bow, with rocks compress'd^ 
Shuts out the storms ; the wmds and waves com» 

plain. 
And ^eot their malice on the cliffs in vain. 
The port lies hid witiiin ; on either side, 
Two towering rod^s the narrow mouth divide. 
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The temple, which aloft we view'd before^ 
To distance iUes, and seem* to shon the shore* 
Scarce landed, the first omens I beheld 
Were four white steeds that cropp'd the flowerf 
fieldw 

* War, war is threaten^dfirom thi» foreign ground 
(My &tber criedV where warlike steeds are fouodir 
Yet, suice, reclaimed, to chariots they submit. 
And bend to stubborn yokes, and champ the bit,, ' 
Peace may succeed to war.' — Our way we bend . 
To Pal|as, and the sacred hill ascend ; 

There prostrate to the fierce virago pray, 

Whose temple was the land-mark of our way*^ 

^ch with a Phrygian mantle veil'd his heed^ 

And all commands of Helenus obeyed. 

And pious rites to Grecian Juno paid. 

These dues perform'd, we stretch our saMs^ shi4 

stand 
To sea,.forsaking that suspected land. 
From hence Tarcntura*s bay appem:8 in Tiewy. 
For Heriniles renown'd, if &me be true* 
Just opposite, Lacinian Juno stands ^ 
Caulonian towers, and Scylacsan strands 
Forshipwrecks fear'd. MouutiEtna thence we spy^ 
Known by the smoky flamea which cloud the sky* 
Far off we hear the waves with surly sound 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebounds 
The billows break upon the sounding strand. 
And roll the rising tide^ impure with sand. 
Then thus Anchises, in experience old : 

* 'TIS that Chary bdis which the seer tbretold^ 
And those the promis'd rotiks I Bear off to sea IT 
With haste the fritted mariners obey*. 
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First PaKmmift to- the Iftrboard Teer^ ; 
Their all the fleet by his example steered. 
To heaven aloft on ridfiy ^itves we ride, 
Then down to hell descend, when they dWide s 
And thrice our galleys knocked the stony ground, ^ 
And thrice the holloVr rocks retom the sound, f ' 
And thrice we saw the stars tliat stood withf' 

dews aroond. J 

Tfie flagging winds forsook ns, with the son ; 
And,- wearied, on Cyelopiau shores we ran. 
The port, capacious and secure from wind. 
Is to the loot of ttumd^ring £tna joinM 
By tnms a pitchy cloud she rolls on Ingh > 
By turns hot embers firom her entrails fly. 
And flakes of mountain flames, that lick the sky. 
Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 
And,^f er'd by the force, jcome piecemeal dawn» 
Ofl: liquid lakes of burning suJphiu: flow, 
Fed from the fiery springs that boil below. 
Encc^dns, they say, transflx*d by Jove, 
With blasted limbs came tumbling from abova } 
And, where he fell, the' avenging fiither drew 
This flaming hill, md on his l^y threw. 
As olten as he tnma his weary sides, [hide^ 

He shakes the solid isle, and smoke the heavens 
In shady woods we pass the tedious night, 
Wheire bellowing sounds and groans orar soiris 

, affright, 
Of which no cause is offered to the sight* 
For not one star was kindled in the sky $ 
Nor cduld the moon her borrow'd light supply i 
Fdf, misty clouds invoWd the firmament; 
The stars were moffled, and AiQ:aM>oa waa pant* 
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Scarce had tiie risiog ami the day reveai'd ; 
S<;arce had bb heat the pearly dews dispell'd \' 
Wheii from the woods there boltS) before our sl^i^ 
Somewhat betwixt a mortal and a sprite. 
So thioy 80 §^tly meagre, aud so w«b, 
So bare of Jesh, he scarce resembled liaiH 
This tiling, all tatte^d, seemed ft-om far to* Implore 
Our pioQS aid, and pointed to the shore. 
We look behind ; then view his shaggy beard c 
His clothes were tagg'd widi thoims : and filth hia 
\ limbs besmeared : 

The rest in mien, in habit, and in face^ 
Appeared a Greek : and such indeed he was* 
He cast on us, from far, a fri^tful view. 
Whom soon for Trojans and for foes he knew — 
Stdod still, and pans'd; then all at once began, 
To stretch Iiis limbs, and trembled as he ran. 
Soon as approach'd, upon his knees he fhlls, 
Aiid tbns with tears and sighs for pity calls : 
* Now, by the powers above, and wliat we share 
<Froin Nature's common gift, thb vital air, 

Trojans, take me hence I I beg no more ; 
But bear me far from this unhappy shore. 
Tis true, I am a GreMs, and furtiier own. 
Among year foes besiog'd the* imperial town. 
For such demerits if my deatli be due, 

^o aioie for this abandoned life I sue : 

This only favour let my tears obtain, 

To throw me headlong in the rapid main : 

Since nothing more tlmn death my crime demands^ 

1 dii content, to die by hutnan tands/ 

He said, and on his knees my knees embnie*d i 
I bade faim boldly tell his fortime past> 
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His presieiit state, his Uneage, and his name^ 
The* occasion of his fears, and whence he came* 
The good Anchises rais*d him with his hand ; 
Who thns, encourag'dy answer'd our demand ; 
* From Ithaca, my native soil, I came 
To Troy ; and Achaemenides my name. 
Me my poor father with Ulysses sent ; 
(Oh ! had I stayed, witli poverty content !)- 
But, fearful for themselves, my countrymen 
JLeft me forsaken in the Cyclops* den. 
The cave, though large, was dark ; the dismal floor 
Was pav'd with m^gled limbs and putrid gore.- 
Our monstrous host, of more than human size, 
Erecte liis head, and stares within the skies. 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 
Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view! 
The joints of slaughtered wretches^ are his food : 
And fur his wine he quaffs the streuning blood. < 
These eyes beheld, when with his spacious hand 
He seiz'd two captives of our Grecian band : 
Stretched on his back, he dash'd against tlie stones 
Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones : 
With spouting blood the purple pavement swims. 
While tlie dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
Not unreveng'd Ulysses bore their fate. 
Nor thoughtless of bis own unhappy state ; 
For, gorg*d with flesh, and drunk with human wio^ 
While fast asleep the giant lay supine^ 
Snoring aloud, and belching from his mavr 
Hb indigested foam, and morsels raw^ 
We pray ; we cast thelots,«nd then surrouBd 
The monstrous body,stretch'd along the ground r 
Each, as he, could approach him, lends a hand 
To bore his eye^ball with a flaming brand* 
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Bepenth Ivs frowivng forehnd la^rbU eye; 
For only one did the ywt finune snpply-r- 
Bat that a globe ao large, lus front it fiU'd, 
Like itbe aan's disk, or like a Grecian shield. 
The stroke succeeds ; and down the pupil bends : 
This ▼engeancefollojpr'd for onr slaughtered friends.-^ 
But haste, nnhappy wretches ! haste to fly ! 
Your cables cu^ and on your oars rely ! 
Such, and so vast as Polypherae appears, 
A hundred more this liated island bears : 
^ke him, in caves they shut their woolly slieq> ;1 ' 
tike him, their herds on tops of mountains keep ; f 
like him, with mighty strides, they stalk fromC 
steep to steep. 3 

And now three moons their sharpened horas renew, 
Since thus in woods and wilds, obscure from view^ 
I drag my loathsome days with mortal fright, 
And .in deserted caverns lodge by night ; 
Oft from the rock^i a dreadful prospect see 
Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree : 
From far I hear his thundering voice resound, 
And trampling feet that shake the solid ground. 
Cornels and savage berries of Uie wood. 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food,- 
\Fhile all around my longing eyes I cast, 
I saw yom* happy ships appear at last 
On those I fix*d iny hopes, to these I run : 
'Tis all I ask, this cruel race to sliun : 
What other death you please, yourselves bestow.' 
Scarce had he said, when on the mountain^ brow 
We saw the giant shepherd stalk before 
His following flock, and leading to the shore — 
A monstrous bulk, deformed, depriv*d of sight ; 
His staff a trunk of pine, to guide luf steps arij^t ; 
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His ponderoiM SiriiiBtle from his i>eek dMeendb ; 1 
His woohy care their penst^e lord «tt6iids : V 

This only solace his hard ibrtane sends. J 

Soon aS he reach^ the shore, and tonch^d tiie 'waves, 
IProm his bor'd eye the gattering blood he taiTei : 
Hegaash'dhisteetfa^widgroaao'd: throng seas he 

strides; 
And scarce the topmost bfllows tondi'd his sides. 

Seized with a sodden fear, we nm to sea^ 
The cables cat, iHHt silent haste away ; 
The well^lesernng stranger entertuii ; [mun. 
Hien, buckling to tiie work, oar oars divide the 
The giant hearken'd to the dashing sonnd : 
But, when our vessels out of reach he fbniidy 
He strided onward, «nd In vain essay'd 
"JThe* Ionian deep^ and dnrst no further wade. 
With jthat he roar'd aloud : ^e dreadful cry 
Shakes earth and air and seas ; the billows 
Before tiie bettowing noise, to distant Italy. 
The ncighbofiring iBfena trembling all around. 
The winding (Avems echo to tbie sonnd. 
His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar, 
And, rushing down the momUBins, crowd llie shore. 
We saw their «teni distorted looks, from far, 
And one-ey'd glance, that vainly threatened 
A dreadful coo&cil I with their htads <»n bigfa 
(The misty clouds abont their f^heads fly) 
Not yielding to the tioweiing tree of Jove, 
Or tallest cypress of Diana*s grove. 
New pangs «f mortad fear onr minds assail ; 
We tug at mvety oar, and beist ttp every Sail, 
And take the* advantage of the mendly gale. 
ForeWam'd by l^enus, we strive to 4nm 
iMiykfdh* gBl^'nor dare to Sc^ ran. 
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An equal &te od either side appe^n^ 

We, taeHiiig to tlie left^ fire free fix>in feara : 

For, from Peionis' point, the Nortk arose^. 

And:dn>Te us back wheteftwift Pantagias flowB. 

His rocky moatii ^e pass ; and make oaf way 

By Thapsus, and Megara^H winding bay* 

This ptEMsage Adiaemenides had sho^, 

Trabifig tho comie which he biB6M*e had noii . L 

Right o'er^^punat Plemmyriiuii's watpty sitiaiid, 

Ther« lies an islev oii^e edl^ the" OrtygiaillawL 

A4>heii8, as oklfinAe heports, has ibttiid . . » 

From Greece a secret passage mider groand, 

By love to bemiteous Arethasa led ; [bed. 

And, mingling here, they roll in the same sacred 

As Helenns enjoin'd, we next adore 

Diana's name, protectress of the shore. 

With pro8perous gales we pass the quiet sounds 

Of still Helorns, and his fruitful bounds. 

Then, doubling cape Pachynus, we survey 

The rocky shore extended to tiie sea. 

The town of Camarine from far we see, 

And fenny lake, undrain'd by Fate's decree. 

In sight of the Geloan fields we pass, 

And the large walls, where mighty Gela was ; 

Then Agragas, with lofty summits crown'd, 

Liong for the race of warlike steeds renown'd. 

We pass'd Selinus, and the palmy land, 

And widely shun the lilybaean strand, 

Unsafe, for secret rocks and moving sand. 

At length on shore the weary fleet arriv'd. 

Which Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. 

|9ere, after- endless labours, often toss'd 

By ra^g storms^ and driven on every coast, 

M^ dear, dear father, spent with age, I lost- 
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Ease of my cares, and solace of my pato, 
Sav'd through a thousand toils, btttsav*<i in^ain. 
The prophet, who my future woes jsveal'd, 
Yet this, the greatest and the worst,xonceal*d: 
And dire Celaeno, whose foreboding skill 
Denounced all else, was silent of thisill. 
This my last laboor was. Some fiiendly god 
From thence conveyed as to your bless'd abode;' 
Hios, to the listening qneoi, the royal guest 
Hb wandering course tmd all nls toils ezpress*d 
And here concluding, h« retired to rest 
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